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Xfvff6p  ol  ZifititPMf  fno'ip  *Hpdit\Mnot,  y^v  woKkiiv  ip  'cr- 

Ckm,  Ales,  Strom,  IV.  8.  p.  565. 

At  young  men,  when  they  knit  and  ihape  perfectly,  do 
•eldoin  grow  to  a  further  itatoie  ;  ao  knowledge,  whits  it 
is  in  aphoritms  and  obMnrations,  it  is  in  growth  (  Imt 
when  it  once  ii  comprehended  in  ezaot  methods,  it  may 
perchance  be  further  polished  and  illustrated,  and  accom- 
modated for  use  and  practice  ;  bat  it  increaseth  no  more 
in  balk  and  substaaoe. 

Baeotij  Advaneemt  <{f  Learn.  B.  1. 


TO  THE  READER. 


1  HERE  present  you  wltb  a  few  suggestions, 
the  fivils,  alas !  of  much  idleness.  Such  of 
them  a&  are  distinguished  by  some  capital  let- 
:t«t^  I  have  borrowed  from  my  acuter  friends. 
My  enm  are  little  more  than  gltmmeringt,  I 
had  almost  sa!ct,  dreams  of  thought :  not  a  word 
.in  them  i&  to  be  taken  on  trust. 

If  then  I  am  addressing  one  of  that  nume- 
rous^ class  which  reads  to  be  told  what  to 
think,  let  me  advise  you  to  meddle  with  the 
book  no  further.  You  wish  to  buy  a  house 
ready  furnished;  do  not  come  to  look  for  it 
in  a  stone-quarry.  But  if  you  are  building  up 
your  opinions  for  yourself,  and  want  only  to 
be  provided  with  materials,  you  may  in  these 
pages  meet  with  many  things  to  suit  you.  Do 
not  despise  them  for  their  want  of  name  and 
fhow:  rather  remember  what  the  old  author 


449^,  &at  /^«iieii  tir  anoh  an  one  as  I  kai,  tin 
jdiota  or  eommoii  person,  no  ^eat  thingg, 
inelancholizing  in  woods  and  qaiet  places  by 
nv9rs»  the  Goddesse  herself  Tnith  has  often 
j^es  appeared/' 

Reader,  if  you  weigh  me  at  all,  weigh  nie 
patiently,  judge  me  candidly,  and  may  you  find 
half  the  satis&ction  in  examining  my  Guesses, 
Uwt  I  have  myself  had  in  making  them. 


.Authors  usually  think  not  about  writing  the 
preface,  until  they  have  reached  the  conclusion ; 
and  with  reason.    For  few  have  such  stedfbst^ 

ness  of  purpose,  and  such  definiteness  and  clear 

t 

foresight  of  understanding,  as  to  know,  when 
they  take  their  pen  op,  how  soon  they  shall 
lay  it  down  again*  Since  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs were  written^  some  months  ago,  this  little 
book  has  increased  to  more  than  four  thnes  the 
bulk  which  was  then  contemplated,  and  hatf  ac«* 
qpmd  besides  two  fathers  instead  of  one.  The^ 
tcypptations  held  out  by  the  freedom  and  pH&ni^ 
aptness  of  the  plan ;  the  thoughtful  excitement 
of  lonely  rambles^  of  gardening,  and  of  oUier* 
like  Qccvjp^tioQ#^  vJheie  the  mind  has  l^nre- 1^^ 
"^^  i4wnft  ^^  keldlhfnl  aodfily  of  (he  hoiji 


m 

^a^,  ibip  4Mk  and  i.wikefnl  b^eze»  %loirift| 
9mi^\  iX^.,9bof»  HU  intercoiiffie  and- tonrriiti^ 
frith.  tiKKte,  every-  hour  m  whose  society  b  ri8h 
JEt  t)i€^  Uofltfoms  of  pietent  enjoyment  ahd  H 
the  seeds  of  future  meditation ,  in  wltonf  ii^6 

r 

Ih^  jtoAginatioQ.  delightedly  recognizes  lii^ng 
f^i^iei^  goodlier  and  ^er  than  her  fB&reA 
i^d  goodliest  vistons,  sp  that  pleasure  ktndldi 
within  her  the  desire  of  portraying  what  she 
cannot  hope  to  surpass;  these  causes  happen* 
iflg  to  jmeet  together,  have  occasioned  my  he* 
cqpung  a  principal  in  a  work,  wherein  I  hdd 
oply  looked  forward  to  being  a  subordinate 
i^iuiliary.  The  letter  u,  with  which  my  ear-' 
^61^  <X)ntributions  had  been  marked,  has  f(»  dh^ 
|)9Gtion*s  sake  eoniiDned  to  be  affixed  to' 
tl^fMp;  aad  the  eiqplanation  jost  given  will  ac- 
cqmt  for  its  being  more  frequent  latterly  than 
a^  "^le  beginning.  As  our  minds  haye  grown  up 
together,  have  been  nourished  rn  great  measure 
\g-  the  same  food,  have  sympathized  in  their 
a^Swtiofs  and  their  aversions,  and  have  been' 
sloped  reciprocally^ by  the  assimilating  influ«> 
e|ip^  oC  brotheriy  communion,  a  family  like* 
iu^:<wiU»  I  trusty  be  perceivable  thMmghotit 
t11fl|e^?ol1(me^  ahbong^  pe^Mips  with  sudi  Wt-  * 


VUi 

ferences  as  it  is  not  displeasing  to  behoM  in  the 
children  of  the  same  parents.  And  thus  1  eom- 
mit  this  book  to  the  world,  with  a  prayer  that 
he  to  whom  so  much  of  it,  if  I  may  not  say 
the  whole,  is  devoted,  will,  if  he  think  it  wor* 
thy  to  be  employed  in  his  service,  render  it 
an  instrument  of  good  to  some  of  his  children. 
May  it  awaken  some  one  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself!  May  it  incite  some  one  to  think  more 
kindly  of  his  neighbour!  May  it  enlighten 
some  one  to  discern  the  footsteps  of  Grod  in 
the  creation !  u. 

3%  17,  1827. 
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Tr«  TVtiie  at  Paganbin  was  utrength  *   the 
Tiftne  of  Cliri8ti«iiit]f  s  gbedienee. 


■v*^ 


MttB  witkont  f«li|k>n  i»  the  creature  of  eircum- 
•tSDcee :  ReUgkni  k  above  etrcuBigtaiice. 


Moral  prqndioes  aie  the  etop-gape  6f  wtae ; 
aad  like  other  itqi-f^pe,  it  h  often  more  dlBBcalt 
for  a  man  to  ^t  either  oat  or  in  throagh  them 
than  throagh  any  other  part  of  the  ftnee. 


A  mother  efaoald  give  her  chOdien  a  taper- 
duity  of  enthasiaAOi,  that  after  they  ha»e  lost  M 
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they  will  lose  on  mixing  with  the  world,  enough    , 
may   still  remain   to  prompt  and  support  them    ^ 
through  great  actions.     A  cloak  should  be  of 
three-pile,  to  keep  its  gloss  in  wear. 


The  heart  has  been  often  compared  to    the 
needle  for  its  constancy  :  has  it  ever  been  so  for 
its  variations  ?     Yet  were  any  man  to  keep  mi- 
nutes of  his  feelings  from  youth  to  age,  what  a 
table  of  variations  would  they  present !  how  nu- 
merous !  how  opposite  !  and  how  strange  !     This 
is  just  the    case   in  the  writings   of   Horace  : 
and    if    we    consider    his    occasional   effusions 
(which,  be  it  remembered,  almost  all  his  com- 
positions are)  as   delineating  but  the  piety   or 
the  passion,  but  the  seriousness  or  the  lerity, 
of  the  moment,  we  shall  have  no  dliiiculty  in 
accounting  for  that  difference  in  their  features, 
which  has  so  much  puzzled  professional  corn- 
meatators.     Their  very  contradtctorincss  proves 
their  truth. 
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The  tevohcrs  of  youth  ia  a  iree  couBtryi  thould 
sdeQt  £nr  tlieir  obief  «Uidy  (sofar^  I  mean,  as  this 
world  is  coQcemed)  the  books  best  adapted  to 
encourage   a  spirit  of  constitutional  fieedom. 
The  duty  of  preserving  the  liberty  which  our 
anceatots  hfve,  through  God's  blessing,  won^ 
established^  and  handed,  down    to  us,    is   as 
impccadve  as  any  commandment  in  the  second 
tabfe';  if  it  be  not  the  concentration  of  the 
whole*    And  is  tiiis  duty   to  be  learnt  fMm 
scientific  <piirsuits?    Is  it  to  be  found  inr  the 
eraeible  t  or  among  the  remote  properties  of 
lineB'&nd.numbers  ?    I  fear  there  is  a  moment.of 
i}0oken  lights  in  the  ktelieotind  day  of  civilised 
coont^ies,  when    knowledge  among  tiiem  be- 
eooting'  all  too  much,  wisdom  becomes  all  too 
littlsv'  Bociety  in  time  acquires  a  number  of 
dMiftolits  which  will  not  tfuftr  themaeltea  to-be 
'efiteltiiMd  without    a    correspondiiig    variety 
of '  dishes^  so  that  tmity  is  left  akmo  as  an 
inhospitable  singularity;  and  many  tfahigs  are 

VOL.  I.  B  1^ 
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got  at  any  way,  rather  than  a  few  the  right  Way. 
But  howsoever  these  things  may  be  in  men's  cof  • ' 
nipted  fancies  and  opinions,  would  we  certainly' 
imbibe  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  and  the  prin- 
ciples, which  become  the  descendants  of  the 
gtneater  English,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  the 
springs  whereof  they  drank.  Like  them,  we  must 
mark  in  the  writings  of  antiquity  the  unbending 
strength  of  mind  and  uncalculating  self-devo- 
ttoii  which  nerved  and  stimulated  the  philoso- 
phic and  heroic  patriots  of  heathen  times  ;  and 
we  shall  then  blush,  should  Christianity  with  all 
its  additional  incentives  have  failed  of  kindling* 
within  us  a  zeal  as  steady  and  as  pure* 

**  li  not  our  mistress,  fair  Religion, 
A»  wonhy  of  aU  our  heart'n  devotion, 
As  Virtue  wa»  to  that  first  blinded  age  ? 

Alas  ! 
As  tn  do  them  in  meaiu,  shall  they  eiu^MBs 
Us  in  the  end  ?** 

Donne* 9  Sat,  iii.  5. 


^  The  denunciations  of  Christianity  are  mate- 
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rial  and  tangible.  They  speak  of  and  .t»  the 
seniefty  beeauae  they  apeak  of  and  to  the  aenanal 
and  the  earthly^  in  character,  intellect,  or  payftuit. 
The  promises  of  Christianity ,  on  the  contrary, 
are  addreaaed  to  a  different  class  of  persons; 
to  those  who  We,  which  cometh  after  fear ;  to 
those  who  have  begun  to  advance  in  goodness ; 
to  tho9e  who  are  already  in  some  degree  detached 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  body.  But  wpokea  of 
heayen  to  the  heavenly  minded,  how  should  they 
npi  be  heavenly  themselves  ? 
.  The  iac^  then  of  there  being  nothing  definite, 
and  little,  inviting  or  attractive  except  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  in  thc^  Christian  description  of 
fntnre  rewards,  instead, of  being  a  just  ohjection 
to  its  troth,  ia  father  a  metaphysical  confirma- 
tion of  it.  And  so  thought  Selden,  who  says 
in  his  Table-Talk :  *'  The  Turks  tell  their  peo- 
ple of  a  heaven  where  there  is  sensible  pleasure, 
bat  of  a  hell  wfaeie  they  shall  suftr  they  don't 

m 

know  what.    The  Christians  quite  invert  this 
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order :  they  tell  us  of  a  hell  where  we  shall  feel 
sensible  pain,  but  of  a  heaven  where  we  shall 
enjoy  we  can't  tell  what."  l 


The  best  criterion  of  an  enlarged  mind,  next 
to  the  performance  of  great  actions,  is  their 
comprehension.  R. 


We  have  to  thank  the  extravagant  fasti- 
diousness of  our  Augustan  writers,  as  they 
are  called,  for  the  loss  of  a  thousand  excellent 
words  and  phrases.  They  put  the  language 
into  swath ing-bands,  and  Johnson,  Gibbon, 
and  the  Scotchmen,  made  it  in  that  state 
dance.  One  is  half- tempted  to  wish  one  could 
bring  them  back  in  their  gi-ave-clothes,  that 
D*£gville,  well  fiddle- sticked,  might  pay  them 
in  kind. 


Why  should  not  distant  parishes  interchange 
their   uppreutices  i   that   the   lads   on  their   re- 
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Uffm  laisbi  introflsoe  among  Ihctr  adgUioiin 
th^  aii|>eoveiiiaiU  in  agiicukiue  and  Uie  me- 
chanicai  aits,  which  they  bad  been  tau|^t  or 
had  observed  during  their  abtence.  m. 

The  practice  was  uaiiai  two  ceatuiiea  ago; 
and  still  exists,  1  am  told,  in  Gennanj  and 
jn  other  parts  of  the  continent. 


The  first  thing  we  kam  is  Meum,  and  the 
last  Tummu  None  can  have  lived  with  chil- 
d«en  without  noticing  the  former  fact;  few 
luve  assoriaffd  with  men  and  not  remarked 
du  latter. 


Man  in  a  savage  state  woald  be  then  most 
perfed^  when  he  could  most  directly  apply  his 
itmf Tpta^Ti^  my  to  satisiV  tho  cravings  of  his  ap* 
petites.  His  perfection  then  as  an  isolated 
animal,  if  any  where,  is  to  be  found  in  Esop. 


Tp,  address  the  prejudices  of  one's  hearers,  is 
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to  aigue  with  them  in  short-hand.  Bat  it  m 
also  more :  it  is  to  confer  on  the  opinion  we 
contend  for,  the  additional  probability  of  pre- 
scription ;  and,  through  the  understanding  which 
we  have  surprised,  to  attack  the  heart. 


The  ancients  -dreaded  death ;    we,  thanks  to 
Christianity,  only  fear  dying. 


A  person  should  go  out  on  the  water  on  a 
fine  day  to  a  small  distance  from  a  beautiful 
coast,  if  he  would  see  Nature  really  smile. 
Never  does  she  look  so  delightful,  as  when  the 
sun  is  brightly  reflected  by  the  water,  while 
the  waves  are  gently  rippling,  and  the  pro- 
spect receives  life  and  animation  from  the  glan* 
cing  transit  of  an  occasional  row-boat,  and  tke 
quieter  motion  of  a  few  small  vessels.  But 
the  land  must  be  well  in  sight;  not  only  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  the  immensity  and 
awfulness  of  a  mere  sea<view  would  ill  accord 


Jhit  — iiid  PoMensr  vat  mfiMta 
between  tlie  nun  HttisiW  flnd  tlM  iUiMfl 
people :  and  ito  etoit  proved  that  tlM  coUec* 
tke  foed  HMC  of  a  cmliied  sauoa,  wlieii  duly 
eoAadied  and  eurted,  wiiit  uhinaldy  tahaul 
and  overpower  the  levonfcet  of  a  liagle  auod, 
howevw  taottkai  m  gcnini  add  afailitfi. 

Hm  to  of  8evCofM,the  Bonnn  HannilMl^ 


tfotUng  Khori  of  fottienw  aeoiMity'  wiH  In- 
dmawiie  nan  to  diaogo  iA  faii  fervantaat 
eaca.  A  nevr  aet  ^onii&f  together  DMtoitottBlj 
hra  sore  ^^croir  ifeid  jostle  . .  like  ^ieme'a 
ita$;  1  trai  goSng  to  tay ;  bat  no,  unlike  the 
^lent  ifimtts,* Aey  liafe  the  gifts  tif  cMming  and 
<^«tt])laRring^t  tttd  exert  them,  till  iHe  famiiy  9s 
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distracted  with  disputes  about  the  limits  of  their 
respective  offices. 

But  after  a  household  has  been  once  arranged , 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  to  apprehend  from 
subordinate  changes  in  the  establishment.  The 
new  servant'  on  arriving  finds  himself  in  the 
middle  of  a  system;  his  place  is  marked  out 
aad  assigned,  the  routine  of  his  business  is  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  he  falls  into  it  as  certainly 
as  a  new  wheel-horse  in  a  mail,  when  his  collar 
is  to  the  pole  and  the  coach  has  started. 

It  is  the  same  with  those  great  families  which 
we  call  nations.  To  remodel  a  government  and 
form  a  constitution,  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  hazard :  the  attempt  may  fail 
completely,  and  cannot  thoroughly  succeed 
under  many  years.  It  is  the  last  desperate  re- 
source of  a  ruined  people,  a  kind  of  staking 
double  or. quits  with  evil,  and  giving  it,  I  much 
fear,  the  first  game.  But  still  it  is  a  resource. 
We    employ   cataplasms   to   restoie   suspended 
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animation;  and  Burke  himsdf,  withoat  relin- 
quiihment  of  princifde,  might  have  tried  Medea's 
kettle  on  a  carcass. 

Be   that  however  as  it  may,  from  rational 
6id)ordinate  reforms  good,  and  good  only,  is  to 
be  looked  for.    Their  benefits  are  not  confined 
tb  the  ranoval  of  die  abuse  which  their  aathor 
may  have  intended  them  to  correct.    No  per- 
petual motion,   God  be  praised^  has  yet  been 
diMovered  for  free  gorenments:    for  the  im* 
pulse  ifi/hich  keeps  them  going,  they  are  in- 
debted mainly  to  suboidinate  reftmn :  now,  by 
a  single  exposure  of  delinquency,  spreading  sa- 
'itttary  vigilance  through  a  whde  administration  ; 
now,   by  the  origination  of  some  popular  im- 
provement from  without,  leading  (if  there  be  any 
certainty  in    party   motives,   any  such  things 
jainoag  great  men  as  policy  and  emulation)  to 
the  cAunter*adqition  of  a  thousand  melioratkms 
lirom  within,  which  had  else  been  only  dreamt 
of . .  as  impossible. 
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One  day  as  a  little  ^irl  was  playing  round  me 
with  her  white  frock  over  her  head,  I  laughingly 
oalled  her  Pishashee^  the  Indian  name,  I  believey 
for  their  white  devil.  The  child  was  delighted 
with  so  fine  a  name,  and  ran  about  the  house 
sereaming  out  to  every  one  she  met,  /  nm  the 
PUkiukee,  I  am  ike  Pishashee.  Would  she 
have  done  so,  had  she  been  wrapt  in  black 
and  called  mtch  or  devil  instead  ?  No  ;  for  in 
this  case  too  the  reality  was  nothing,  and  the 
sound  and  colour  every  thing. 

Sut  how  many  grown-up  persons  are  running 
loose  about  the  world,  quite  as  anxious  as  the 
little  girl  was  to  get  the  name  of  Pishashees ! 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  she 
did  not  understand  it. 


True  modesty  consists^  not  in  an  ignorance  of 
our  own  merits,  but  in  a  due  appreciation  of 
them.  Modesty  then  is  but  another  name  for 
self-knowledge ;    that  is,  for  abnence  of  igno- 
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nttidb'  Ml*  tfiAiMi^  sttlsgeei  wUeh  wi  oilfhttiest 
f^inid6r8taiid««iw«ll'{Wyiii  ils  near  coacsiiitonl 
Or'  lis  as  AtMtt  our  conliiiiiBl  &ffOittaMmt4x[ 
kndyiiig  it.    And  yet  it  is  a  tirtue. 

But  what,  on  second  thougbU,  are  dtow 
flkMm?  Jerany  Taylor  tdlt  uft,  in  hi*  iifb  ef 
Cbriat !  ^  NoUnng  but  tke  innnmefabk.  iim 
filiieb  we  have  added  to  what  we  have-iat^ 
e^md ;  f6r  we  can  caH  noting  oun,  but  satk 
thin^  whM  we  axe  aahamM  to  own>  aad>  mA 
things  which  aie  apt  to  ruin  as.  ExwryMAf 
beside  is  &e  gift  of ^€k)id:  and  for  a  man'  to 
eitaii  biinself  theie<Hi,  is  jast  as  if  a  waS  wpM 
Whtcb  the  sun  teflects,  should  boast  iMf 
against  another  that  stands  in^the^^  shadow/'  ^ 


"'  Xtter' we  have'  been  dwdling  on  our <' own 
WeAh^ises,'  bow  haturally-^  deH  ^fndrt^ 
coSisi^^  ""itself  #ith  pitying   tta^  hliifiniti«»  « 
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It  is  as  hard  to  know  when  one  is  in  Paris, 
as  to  guess  when  one  is  out  of  London.  a. 

The  first  looks  like  the  city  of  a  qjeat  king^ ; 
the  last  like  that  of  a  threat  people.  m. 


When  the  moon,  after  coverinp^  herself  with 
darkness  as  in  sorrow,  at  last  throws  off  the 
^rments  of  her  widowhood,  she  does  not  at 
once  expose  herself  impudently  to  the  pub- 
lic gaze;  but  for  a  time  remains  veiled  in  a 
transparent  cloud,  till  she  gradually  acquires 
courage  to  endure  the  looks  and  admiration  of 
beholders. 


**  The  end  of  Sporus  is  sinEcular  enoue:h  to 
deserve  a  line.  A  few  years  after  he  hud  been 
exhibited  publicly  in  the  streets  of  Rome  as 
the  wife  of  Nero,  he  was  ordered  by  VitelUui 
to  personate  a  nymph  who  in  some  pantomime 
was  to  be  carried  off  by  u  ra>  isher.  And  this 
creature,  branded  in  the  face  of  the  world  with 
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infamy  of  the  ikepest  dye,  actually  {mt  an  ead 
to  his  life,  to  avoid  appearing  in  the.  dress  o£ 
a  female  on  ike  stage"  G^ffbrd't  Jwvem^fAy 
104;  Noie. 

In   other  words^  the  wretch  who  had  dared 

any   thing  under  cloak  of  the  imperial  purple, 

petisHed  hy  his  own  haiid  rather  than  endtre 

the  igBommy  of  public  ezpojsure  in  the  thealis^ 

Dagraoe  to  him  was  sin,  as  it  is,  and  musl 

be,  to  all  whose  God  is  Honour.    The  grenlest 

Roman  would  hare  found -it-difficHlt,  after  snoh 

a  life,  to  forgive  him  such  a  death  from  such  a 

motire.    As  Madame  de  Stael  says,  With*  that 

eloquent  heathenism  traceable  in  parts  of  her 

earlier  writings:  ''  Helas  il  seiuit  si  difficile  de 

ne  pas  s'intfiesser  h  Thomne  plus  grand  qui 

la    nature,    alors   qu'il  rejette    de    qu'il    tient 

dVHsy' alors  qtt'il  se  sert  de  la  vie  pota  dteuke 

la. vie,  alors  qM'il  sait  dompter  par  la  puissance 

de'  rime  le  plus  fort  mouvement  de  I'homme, 

Linsjtiatt  de  aa'conso^radon  :->^qa-il'' est  (boa 
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que  les  v^ritables  sc61erats  soient  incapableft 
d'une  telle  action ;  ce  serait  une  soufTrance  pour 
une  ame  honn^te,  que  de  ne  pas  pouvoir  m^pri- 
ser  complettement  I'^tre  qui  lui  inspire  de 
rhonreur." — Sur  VInuence  des  Passions,  p.  201 . 


^life  may  be  defined  to  be  the  power  of  self- 
augmentation  or  assimilation,  not  of  self-nurture  : 
for  then  a  steam-engine  over  a  coal-pit  might  be 
made  to  live. 


The  metaphysical  inquirer  should  start  from 
his  axioms,  like  the  physical.  The  latter  begins 
from  the  well-known  principle  that  matter 
is  indifferent  to  motion  or  rest.  The  former 
should,  in  like  manner,  take  for  the  basis  of  his 
inquiries  some  important  unquestionable  fact 
concerning  the  soul ;  if,  as  Christians  believe, 
such  can  any  where  be  found :  for  Philo- 
sophy, as  far  as  possible,  like  every  thing  else, 
should    in    a   Christian  country    be   Christiat] 


^f^mm^ni^*  tha  batter  haK  jci^/mr  tWt^tif^ 
whfBB  #B.  litg^Ml.  to»  araiL  oatmimi  of  the^jid«» 
^<Jifa^^wi  itUdi  iUrtbg  an  Ae  right  road  ^im 
lb.  It  is  idlfi  to  mge'.  that  unless,  we  do  thft, 
aptj^iatiaiis  will  dende  us.  Cub  batfc  M 
gfHtimpn  .  mM  horMback :  hut  wfao^  exeofit  ra 
(M^lfr'^  hypochondriac,  on  that  account  ewtt 
gavr up  riding? 

Bt  following  the  riile  suggested  we  shall,  X 
think,  be  led  to  conclude  that,  as  the  Daily, 
die  Great  Spirit,  is  in  his  nature  inclined  to  good 
and  disinclined  to  evil, ^  so  likewise  the  soul, 
emanating  as  it  does  from  that  Great  Spirit,  must 
he  naturally  inclined  to  good  and  disinefined'  to 
evil.  This  proposition  would  go  a  great  way 
toward  accounting  for  and  reconciling  the  two 
principles  in  our  nature,  which  have  so  much 
puxded  metaphysicians ;  I  mean  self-love  and 
sympathy.  For  love  of  good,  in  the  widest 
sense,  will  indeed  lead  us  to  do  good  to  our^ 

c 
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selves;  but  it  will  likewise  lead  us  to  rejoice 
when  good  kas  been  done  to  another.  It  is  pro- 
bable in  man's  original  state,  before  his  soul  had 
been  stupefied  by  the  fall,  he  possessed  monl 
sensitiveness  in  as  great  perfection  as  he  pos- 
sesses physical  sensitiveness  at  present;  so  thsut 
an  evil  action  would  then,  from  its  irreconcil- 
ableness  with  the  recipient,  have  caused  as  mich 
pain  to  the  mind,  as  a  blow  or  other  such  vio- 
lence, from  its  irreooncilableness  with  the  rk 
cipientf  would  occasion  to  the  body  now.  By 
the  fall,  this  fineness  of  moral  tact  was  for- 
feited— ^conscience,  the  God  within  us,  is  -at 
once  its  relic  and  its  evidence — and  we  were  kit 
to  ourselves  to  discover  what  is  good,  thou^ 
we  still  reaiain  endowed  with  the  desire  of 
good,  when  we  have  satisfied  ounelves  what  it 
consists  in.  And  hence  sympathy  seldom 
varies ;  far  it  is  chiefly  conversant  with  the  ex- 
ternal, about  which  there  is  little  difference  of 
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opnuon:    while    adMofey-  beiii^   maady   coo^. 
yetwuA  fdth  the  intemal)  varies  greatlp 


•«-hi 


They  iriio  disbelieYe  m  Tirtiie  becaixaa  bmuh 
has  nerer  been  fobnd  perfect,  might-  aa  ieaaon«* 
ably  deny  a  sun  becanae  it  ia  not  alwaya  day* 


Two  peraoB*  can  httdly  set  up  their  booths  in 
the  same  comer  of  Vanity  Fair,  without  in- 
commodin^y  and,  on  that  accoant,  dislikilig  one 
another.  b. 


I^Ueaess  is  in  women  of  the  world  the  faalt 
most  likely  to  resalt  from  their  aituation  in 
society.  1^  weaknesses  which  they  know  are 
the  most  severely  condemned,  and  the  good 
qaaKties  which  they  feel  to  be  moat  highly 
valtied,  ia  dia  femalef  eharadiel',  by  our  sex  as 
w^  as  thdr  own,  have  idike  a  tendency  to 
render  ihem  generally  obliging,  to  the  ezclu-' 

c  2 
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sion,  so  lar  as  natiir^  irill  permit,  of  strong  and 
durable  unmixed  uncountenanced  attachment 
to  individuals.  Well!  we  deserve  no  ^better 
of  them.  And  after  all,  the  -flame  is  only 
smothered  by  society,  not  extinguished;  giro  it 
free  ventilation  and  it  will  blaze. 


The  following  sentence  is  extracted  and  tiim- 
slated  fh>m  D'Alembert  by  Dugald  Stewairt: 
**  The  tnith  is,  that  no  relation  whatever  can 'be 
discovered  between  a  sensation  in  the  mind  and 
the  object  by  which  it  is  occasioned,  or  at  least 
to  which  #e  refer  it :  it  does  not  appear  pouihle 
to  trace,  btf  dint  of  reasoning,  any  practicable  pas- 
sage from  the  one  to  the  other** 

Now  if  this  be  so,  and  there  appear  to  the 
reason  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  re- 
ception of  an  object  into  the  senses  aiid  fCs 
subsequent  impression  on  the  mind;  we  have 
no  grounds  for  suj^xMing  the  organs  of  sens^  to 
be   more  than  machinery  for  the  uses'  of  the 
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tiody  only*  .lliat  the  body*  for  example,  may 
indeed  be  said  to  see  through  the  eye,  if 
evident;  hat  how — if  we  can  trace  no  nearer 
connexion  between  the  mind  and  an  object  when 
painted  on  the.  retina,  than  between  it  and  the 
object  itielf— how  can  it  be  tmly.  aaid,,  that 
the  mind  appears  to  need  the  eye  to  see  with  ? 

Agauy  if  this  be  so,  how  idle  .are  all  dis* 
qiusitionB  cm  the  intermediate  state,  foundedioo 
the  asggmption  that  the, soul  when  out  of  the 
body  haa.  no  perceptions  I    That 

^^  The  Mol't  dark  cottage,  batterM  and  decay'd, 
Lets  in  new  Vghta  thro'  chinks  that  Thne  hai  made,** 

may  be^  perhaps  is,  an  assertion  as  true  ^  it 
js. prettily  poetical;  and  spirits  may  acquire 
new  ly^ea. of  communication  by  losing  their 
no^utha  and.  ^vsyjuft  as  a  bird  gets  its  feathers 
on  issuing  j^om  ^the  shell.  Should  this  be 
thought ;tpo  lan^ifal  .a  guess,  though  the  par 
raUe  of  Cjive^^d  I^azarus  appears  to  justify 
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it,  our  own  experience  furnishes  ft  similar 
analogy ;  and  as  the  unborn  infant  possesses 
dormant  senses,  which  it  finds  on  coming  into 
this  world ;  so  likewise  may  our  still  enlnryo 
soul  perhaps  have  latent  senses  of  its  own, 
living  inlets,  shall  I  call  them?  or  capacities? 
of  saintly  vision  and  communion,  to  be  exerted 
hereafter  for  its  improvement  and  delight,  on 
issuing  from  its  present  womb,  the  body. 

But  here  a  dreadful  supposition  crosses  me. 
What  if  sin,  which  certainly  enfeebles  the  un- 
derstanding and  dulls  the  conscience,  should 
also  clog  and  ultimately  stifle  these  undeveloped 
powers  and  faculties?  so  as  to  render  spintnal 
communion  after  death  impossible  to  the  wick- 
ed. What  if  m  tiiis  way  the  imbrnted  soul 
make  its  own  prison,  shut  itself  up  from  God, 
and  exclude  from  itself  evory  thing  but  the 
memory  of  its  crimes,  «vil  desires  **  Kayitig 
body,*'  and  the  apprehension  of  intolttalbte, 
unavoidable,  momentarily  approaching  puuMi- 
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meDt  ?  At  least  it  is  debaned  from  repentance ; 
aod  this  one  thought  is  terrible  enough,  without 
searching  into  the  matter  further. 


Though  Jesus  chose  poor  men  for  the  com- 
panions of  his  life»  he  selected  a  well-educated 
and  distinguished  man  to  be  the  greatest 
preacher  of  his  religion.  Such  a  man,  it  is 
evident,  as  well  from  station  as  from  aci|te- 
B4SS  and  the  natural  pride  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated ^intellect,  was  the  last  person  to  become 
'  the  dupe  of  credulous  enthusiasts ;  especially 
when  Hiey  happened  to  be  low-bom  and  illite- 
ial?B* 

/Bitt  .ftom  such   a^    a{qpointment  may  also 

be  drawn  an  inference  directly  m  favour  of  a 

il^ssr^ed    Bunisfoy.    If   some    of  the  Apostles 

.  had. ao  other  human  instructor  than  the  best 

..Q^ftsla;*  that,  ever  livedo  Jesus  Christy    the  one 

.M9ft  immediately  and  supernaturally  called  by 

hm  'fo  preach  the  Qo^l,  was  full  of  sacred 
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and  profaoe  learning.  '*  But  the  gift  of  Umgues". . 
authenticated  itseU;  and  when  a  man  now- 
a-dgy*. claiming  to  be  supematnraUy  maijpmdp 
comes  warranting  his  pretensions  by  a  similar 
proof,  he  may  expect  to  be  followed  and  be- 
liered  by  many .  who*  so  long  as  he  exhibits 
op,  ^ble  credentials,  will  justly  consider  him 
uiientitled.  to.  regard. 


U  was  a  practice  worthy  of  our  worthy  .an- 
oestofHf  to  fill  their  houses  at  Chriilmas  .^with 
their  relations  and  friends;  that  when  nature 
was  froaea  and  dreary  out  of  doors,  some* 
thing  m^ht  be  found  within  *'  to  keep  tiht 
pidses  of  their  hearts  in  proper  motion."  The 
cuUom,  however,  is  Only  an  appropriate  one 
among  people  .who,  happen  to  have  a  h«irt: 
and  it  is  bad  taale  -  to  continue  it  in  th^ 
civilised  and  happy  days,  when  every  bo4y 
worth  hanging. 
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£c  par  ban  ton  te  defend  d'toe  per%** 
twptfMy  m  Doctors'  Commoiu,  and  before  a 


It  im  evident  that  *  moat  people  hftve  life 
fltaatftd  to  them  fin*  tlidr  own  aake:  but  not 
a  im  fleem  aent  into  the  woiU  chiefly  far  the 
iike  of  ochera.  Hoar  many  infenta  every  dny 
come  nad  go  like  appaiitmna !  and  the  remark* 
ifame  in  any  degree,  heida  good  nmeh  fnr^r. 


A  critic  ahould  be  a  pair  of  annflera:  he 
oflencr  ia  an  erttngniiher:  hnd  not  aeldom  a 

• 

The  mteHect  of  the  truly  wiae  aaan  is  like 
glass :  It  adnriU  "die^  tight  ai  lieaven,  and  re- 
fleets  ic 


*  -  • 
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*  Foetry  ia  to  philosophy  what  the  Sabbath  is 
to  the  rest  of  the  week. 


On  iht  lUatonablmett  qf  th€  Doeirme  t/AtomtamU^ 

•  When  one  undertakes  to  treat  concerning  the 
Reasonableness  of  the  Atonement,  one  professes 
Only  to  inquire  whether,  in  that  doctrine  of 
Christianity  considered  separately  from  the  rest» 
there  be  any  thing  repugnant  to  human  reason^  or, 
•eootrariwise,  agreeable  to  it ;  and  one  takes  die 
reasonableness  of  a  revelation  for  granted.  On 
which  point,  however,  it  may  be  observed  by  the 
way,  that  there  is  nothing  a  priori  improbable  in 
the-  supposition  of  God's  interesting  himself  in 
the  moral  government  of  his  moral  creatures ; 
and  that  the  universality  of  the  belief  establishes 
•ts  reasonaUensBs. 

•  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  belief  is  not  universai  ? 
h  may  not  be  literally ;  but  it  is  in  fact.  I 
neither  know  nor  care  whether  some  sab- 
humanlj  savage  tribe  may  not  be  quoted  against 
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me.    Be  it  that  the  reasombienew  of  die  faelieC 
contended  for   may  never  -have   beer  ptMti- 
cally  admitted  by  a  few  unenlightened  hordes, 
or  rather  herds,  of  men ;  so  long  as  it  ta  «^kM>w- 
ledged  by  most  tribes  even,  by  all  n«tioD#^  by 
every   peofrfe  that   enjo3rs  a  literat«re  or  hks 
preserved  a  vestige  of  civilizatkn.    I  am  cfuite 
««tisfied  with  the  reason  of  the  rational;  iod 
wish  not,  except  for  his  own  sake,  to  add  to  it 
-ike  aaihinkingness  of  the  savage.     Bat  to  push 
the  argument  one  step  farther,  what  does  Uns 
non-adnusston  el  his  amonnt^to  ?  Smely  not^to 
•tb^  contradiction  of  a  eompetent  deposer^  bat  to 
th^'sdence  of  an  ignorant  and  dumb  one«    Sotlie 
Ode  of  >  his  ancestore  doing  what  the  baeksettiers 
ef  America  and  the  savages  of  all  countries  are 
with  difficulty  preserved  from  doing  at  Ai»  very 
.^y;  nay  have  thiowa  atray  the  belief  tM«fi  in- 
cuaibtance  in  his  flight 'ftom  civilizaiion^  w  have 
jAiopt'it  from  his  thoughts  inivaadssing' through 
'  the  ^dJesett...    ^bow  me,  thereftae^  whasir..«iid 
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)miw  y#ur  savage  b«aid  ef  the  belief,  before  yon 
exaggeratB  his  non-acquiescence  into  a  deliberate 
j^eclion^  Till  then,  although  his  ignorance 
•is.:so.iiuioh  lost  to  my  argument,  it  is  xserlaanly 
QOthiiBig^ued  to  youra.  For  Beiitley's'obseiih 
Elation  OB  '^  the  natives  of  Newfouadlmd  and 
Metr  Krance  in  America,  who  were  said  lo  Kie 
without  any  sense  of  reUgbn,"  is  applieable  in  its 
^tirit.  here*  ''  I  oaght  not  .to  have  called  these 
QMseraUe  wretches  a  nation  of  atheists.  They 
capnot  be  asid  to  be  of  the  atheist's  opinion, 
beeaiise  they  have  no. opinion  at  all  in  .the 
miitter.  They  do  not  say  in  their  heaitsv  TMere 
u.  Ho  Qod^  for  they  -never  once  deUbeffSted  if 
.there  w^  ofie  or  .no.  They  no  more  deny  the^ 
exisleaoeof  a  Deity,  thaa  they  deny  the  Anli«> 
pqdes  or  the  Copemican  syston ;  about  whieh 
they,  have  had  no  notion  or  conception  at  all. 
It.is  the  igooranoe  of  those  pocr  cvesitiwes^  and 
not  'their,  impielf  $  their  ignorance,  as  spiich 
taJbe-.pitiad,.flev^  impiety  of  the.  atheists  to 
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be  dflCaNed/'    (Fim  Sermmi  agumH  Aiheim 

Amiming  then  tlie  reasonaUeaeM  of  a  ren^M 
krtaoBy  proceed  we  to  exaaune  the  reaMnable'A 
nets  of  an  aftonemeBt,  which  may,  I  think,'  be 
4ediioed  from  the  enstthig  consideration0.  A 
kMT  neeeasaiily'impUeB  puntthmeat;  wherefove 
Ofiory  liilgle' human  offence  muet  be  foUowM; 
aa  ifB  natiind  oonteqMtenoe,  by  an  appropriate 
paniahment ;  iinlesa  either  a  final  balance' 
br  atruck  of  all  onr  deeds  good  and  bctd; 
or  a  man's  lot  iUl  hereafter  according  to  hi» 
mova)  state  at  the  moment  of  his  deaths  ntteHy 
#itlioiit*  respect  to  anf  former  eril  which  he 
may  iMife  coomiittedy  and  whidi,-accotding  to 
Ae  hypothesis^  is  pardoned*  *  "  * 

*  •Now  takmg  these  three  ais  mdi^^dent  schemea^' 
thohM  is^peihaps  the  best,*  the  first  the  wisest 
ike-'  second'  decidedly  ^  wcnst.  Bat  neitfaee 
tlke»'  last  nor  the'fiist,  neiAer  die  best  no^  the 
wkest;  wUh  bett-  a  oMspaHson  with  ibe  sisheme 
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df  tttotiement  by  Ckrist's  death :  for  that  unites 
ttid 'efxeelleftcies  of  both;  •howing  the  Deitj 
il!)Ub0fleilable  to  sin,  as  perhaps  he  must  be 
Mm  Mie  purity  of  his  essence;  and  yet  com- 
fiH^loiiate  and  forgiTing  toward  the  repentant 
tkatittt  ^8  we  all  consider  him  to  be  in  the 
fulness  of  his  perfections.  To  us  who  have 
been  brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  belief 
of*  God's  mercy,  and  who  moreoTor  are  fami* 
liariBed  with  sin,  and,  I  fear,  love  it  too  well 
to "Ihink  much  harm  of  it,  God's  compassion  and 
forgiveness  may  seem  nearly  things  of  course.* 
But  this  is  foolhardiness,  not  wisdom ;  ^nd 
though  it  shows  us  to  be  confident,  does  not 
prove  UB  to  be  right. 

In  a  word,  the  scheme  of  atonement  amouair 
to  at  least  this ;  that,  instead  of  only  paidoning 
oAnders  freely  (as  the  objectors  to  the  docteine 
gnutuitottsly  presume  he  nnght  have  /done) 
God  has  «ttper*added  to  his  Iree  ofier  of  pnp^ 
don  a  monument    of    his  displeasure 
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8in«  I  do  BOt  give  this  m  by  a»j  meftiis  a.  foil 
aocotmt  of  the  wkole  matter.  Itmey  beaver^t 
mall  part  of  it^  But  the  aclieme.  awar^dlif. 
aaaonts  at  least  to  this:  and  were  tbiaaH,  ^^ 
avgiimeiit,  says  Bishop  Btttkr,  **  which  ha%iyGt0i|| 
been  alleged  in  jnsttfKation  of  the  do^tsimv 
fimn  the  apparent  natural  tendency  of  thia  iner« 
tiMid  -of  redemption  to  Tindicate  the  authori^f 
of  Ood's  laws  and  deter  his  creataies  from  sidt 
has  never  yet  been  answered,  and  is,  I  Jtbinkfi 
{Plainly  imanswersble.^ — (Anaiogg  of  RiUgwrn^-, 
p,  0.  c.  iii*  «.  yvL) 

'  Bat,  say  objectors,  the  doctrine  of  Christ^ 
being  appofaited  to  snlTer  for  the  sins  of  lh#* 
wQildy  represents  God  as  being  indifferent  when 
tlMr  he  pimirii  the  imioeent  with  4he  guilty. 
Were  it  ao,  it  would  be  a  strange  dootrfae  to 
stand  pramtncnty'  as  in  fact  it  does^  howevai 
tt*«iay  be  explaiaed  away»  in  a  book  which 
every  where  lepfesenta  God  as  the  Father  of  hi|L 
cnailnpes,  m  just^  .as  the.  hater  ^f  all  cruel^ 
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and  oppNMioiiy  as  the  upholder  of  ill  wiw 
cndeftToar  to  be  good  notvnthttimdiiig  tlwir 
iDBaifiM  hnperfections,  a«  long-toffetm^  •  evea 
towatd  the  bod.  Bat  this  it  only  one  aavon^die 
many  instances  of*  men,  "wbaik  they  have*  tWB 
inecoQcilable  things,  a  fact  and  an  opinina, 
and  feel  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  one,  anrv 
rendering  not  the  opinion  to  the  fact,  hut  the 
feet  to  the  opinion;  sacriiioing  thereby  the 
certain  to  the  doubtful,  the  proof  ^ivhich  shcHhl 
support  unto  the  hypothesis  to  be  'supported. 

To  proceed  in  the  words  of  the  phfloaophic 
Bishop,,  which  I  shall  not  scrapie  to  quote  at 
som^  length,  as  these  pages  may  wander  inso 
the  hands  of  some  who  never  have  read  the 
AmJoffy  or  at  least  never  have  studied  it  as  it 
deserves :  happy  such,  if  the  following  ex^nct 
lead  them  by  its  merit  to  exercise  their  minds 
accurately  and  severely  on  that  great  manual 
of  modest  wisdom !  ''  This  i^d  such  lilte  objec- 
tions ^though  it  is  most  certain  all  who  make 


tllMii:4o  juH*  9^  .the  i^iiffK)Ufw^ qi^cliidi^ 
dimetbeP  M  nwb  agftioBt  tke  wliok  ><k% 
9tmne  of.  Dndiie  Provide^Ge  in  the  f^T^nunenl, 
«f'  tha  worlds  that  is,  against  the  whole  4to^^: 
niigm,  as  against  Ghiistiaiiity..  Fcv  wha%, 
in.  the  daily,  coma  of  iiataml  .pnnfideM^y 
it  is  appointed  that  iimocent  people  ahoal4 
svfo.for  the  faults  of  the  guiUy,  ^jthia.  ia 
liaUe.  to  the  very  same  objection  aa  tha  ior^ 
sCaaoe  we  ave  now  considering^  The  infinitely 
greater  importance  of  that  apiKHOJUQent.  qt. 
Chriilianity  which  is.  objected,  against,  does  not 
hinder  but  that  it  may  bei  as  it  plainly  is,  an 
^ppointtnent  of  the  t^  same  kind  with  what 
thfir  waild  affords  ua  duly  instances  of. .  Nay, 
if  there  wrae  any  force  at  ail  i«  the  objection,  it 
wonU  be  stronger  in  oae  respect  .against  natural. 
praitfence  than,  against  Christianity  ;.bacanse, 
uadtt  the  ibrmer,  we  are  commanded^  (by  th^ 
law  of  qatore)  and  even  neeessiltated  whether 
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we  will  or  no,  to  aisist  men  who  by  their 
follies  have  ruB  tbemseWes  into  extreme  distress, 
m  muiy  cases  where  we  cannot  do  it  without 
very  gieai  pains  and  kbour  and  sufferings  to 
ourselves :  in  short,  we  are  necessitated  to 
^ufo  for  the  ftuoks  .of  others;  whereas  the 
Su&nngs  of  Christ  were  voluntary.''  (jk  2. 
c.  ii. «.  viL) 

•  It  is  needless,  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
The  concluding  remark  alone  would  be  answer 
sufficieoi  to  the  objection,  were  it  stronger 
than^  as  fax  aa  I  can  judge,  it  is. 


'  The  ideal  incentives  to  virtuous  exertion  are 
a  sort  of  moon  to  the  moral  world.  Their 
borrowed  light  is  but  a  dimmer  substitute  for 
the  vivifying  rays  of  religion,  replacing  those 
rays  when  hidden  or  obscured,  and  evidencing 
Iheir  existenoe  when  unseen  in.the  heavens. 
Tb  exolaim,  then^  during  the  blaze  of  devo* 
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donal  enthusiasm  against  tbe  beauty  and  use- 
fulness  of  such  auxiliary  motives,  is  fond;   to 
shut  the  eye  against  their  luminous  aid  when  re- 
ligion enlightens  not  our  patSi,  is  lunatic ;  to  un- 
derstand  their   compallrative  worthlessneas,  feel 
their  positive  value,  and  turn  to  account  their  occa- 
sional importance,  is  the  part  of  a  truly  wise  man. 
I  have  called  these  inceiitives  a  sort  of  moon. 
Had  the  image  occurred  to  one  of  those  old 
writers  who   took  such  pleasure  in  tracing  out 
recondite    analogies,  he    would    scarcely   have 
omitted  to  remark,  that  in    the  conjunctioni^ 
6f  liiese  two  imaginpiry  bodies  the  riioial  moon 
i6  not  eclipsed  except  when  it  is  at  the  full, 
nbr  can  itself  eclipse  without  being  in  the  wane. 
"  Love,"  says  the  greatest  living  English  prose- 
writer,  in  one  of  his  wisest  and  happiest  moods^ 
<<  18  a  secondary  passion  in  those  who  love  most, 
a-  primary  in  those  who  love  least.    He  who 
is  inspired  by  it  in'  a  great  degree,  is  inspired 

D  2 
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by  honour  in  a  g^reater.*'*    So  is  it  with  honour 
and  religion. 


Before  me  were  the  two  Monte  Gavallo  ata- 
tues,  towering  gigantically  above  the  pygmiea 
of  the  present  day,  and  looking  like  Titans  in 
the  act  of  threatening  heaven ;  above  my  head 
the  stars  were  just  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves, and  might  well  have  been  mistaken  for 
guardian  angels  keeping  watch  over  the  temples 
below;  behind  me  and  on  my  left  were 
palaces;  on  my  right  gardens,  and  hills  be« 
yond,  with  the  orange  tints  of  sunset  over 
them  still  glowing  in  the  distance.  Within  a 
stone*s  throw  of  me,  in  the  centre  of  objects 
so  glorious  in  themselves  and  so  accordant 
with  each  other,  was   stuck  an   unplaned  post 

*  Ima^inmry    CorwenaHcnt^    V«   2.    C<mv.  iii.     The 
pMMge  it  an  tbe  better  lor   its  accidental  ooinddenoe 
with  those  two  aoUo  lines  of  CoL  Lovelaoe ; 
^  I  could  not  lore  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Lov*d  I  not  honour  more.** 
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on  which  giimmered  a  paper-lantern.    Such  ia- 
Rome/ 


Such  enormitiet  have  heeu  committed  withia 
the  memory  of  linng  men  by  privateersy  (see  the 
JourtuU  of  Alexander  Davidson^  EdMurgh  An^ 
tuuU  Register,  vol.  iii,  p.  S.)  that  it  seems  ad« 
yiaeable  there  should  be,  on  board  every  ship  of 
thfit  description,  except  perhaps  in  the  four 
seasy.a  superintending  national  officer,  to  keep 
a  public  journal,  and  to  prevent  crimes.  If  the 
officer  die  on  the  cruise,  it  should  be  imperative 
on  the  privates  to  make  the  nearest  friendly 
port,  unless  she  meet  with  a  national  ship-of- 
war  that  can  spare  her  out  of  its  own  orew 
a  superintendent  in  room  of  the  deceased. 
Any  privateer  not  conforming  to  the  regulations 

*  This  mad  a  few  other  puiages  of  the  HUDDe  kind, 
tome  of  them  in  vene,  are  aa  true  as  drawing  Droai 
si^t  could  make  them.  No  one,  I  imagine^  will  be 
displeased  at  finding  among  my  guesses  this  sprinkling 
of  sonethiag  more  aoeoieKo  and  oertain. 
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tiMablUhedon  these  two  points^  should  be  deem- 

ed  a  pirate. 

If  some  such  regulations  are  not  adopted ,  1 
apprehend  from  the  States  now  springing  up  ia 
America  there  will  one  day  issue  a  swarm  of 
piratical  privateers,  cruel  as  the  Buccaneers  of 
M,  and  more  unprincipled. 


'  Just,  harmonious,  temperate  as  is  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  thiere  is  in  the  name  and  mere  notion  of 
it  a  vagueness  so  opposite  to  the  definite  clearness 
of  the  moral  law,  that  an  enthusiastic  refonner, 
unless  he  be  a  puritan  in  religion,  runs  greater 
risk  than  his  neighbours  of  turning  out  some- 
thing of  a  profligate  in  private  life. 


La  morale  s'appuie  tr^  souvent  sur  la  foi- 
blesse  du  pl^ysique.  t. 


Anguish  is  naturally  so  alien  from  man's  spirit, 
that  perhaps    nothing  is  more  difficult  to  will 
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than  contritk)!!.  God  therefore  is  good  euougli 
to  afflict  liB  I  tkat  our  heerts  being  brought  .km 
enough  to  feed  on  sonow,  may  the  easier  sorrow 
for  Bin  unto  Fepentance.  .... 


•  In  most  ruins  we  contemplate  dnly  ^hal  Time 
has  spared*  Ancient-  Rmde  appeaia  ta  hafe 
defied  his  power;  and  in  its  present  remains 
we  seem  to  see  the  limbs  which  he  has  tent  and 
scattered  in  the  struggle.  •  ■  t. 


How  melancboly  are  ail  memorials !  v. 


Were  we  the  mere  cteatmes  of  external  im- 
pulses, what^wottld  faoes  of  joy  be  bat  so  nlany 
glaeieitf  ?  on  whieh  the  sileinitfg  smileof  happiness 
at  sunriscy  is  only  a  reflexion  of  the  rays  they 
apparentlyafefreetingy.from  frozen  andimpato- 
aire  beads.  -  > 


y  i  A .  < 


It  is  with  flowerty  as  with  moral  qualities: 
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the  brightpcolouied  are  soinetioiet  poMoaou*; 
but,  I  believe,  never  the  sweet-Biaelliikg. 


Picturesqueness  may  be  defined  to  be  thai 
quality  in  objects  which  fits  them  for  ™*^'"g 
a  good  picture ;  and  it  refers,  especially  in  actual 
art,  to  the  appearances  of  things  in  form  and 
colour,  more  than  to  their  accidental  associations* 
Rembrandt  would  have  been  right  in  painting 
turbans  and  Spanish  cloaks,  though  the  Cid 
had  been  a  scrivener,  Ck>rtez  had  sold  sugar, 
and  Mahomet  had  been  notorious  for  setting  up 
a  drug-shop  instead  of  a  religion. 


It  is  a  proof  of  our  natural  bias  to  evil,  that 
acfmtUion  is  longer  and  harder  than  loUf  in  all 
things  good:  but  in  all  things  bad,  getting  is 
shorter  and  easier  than  getting  rid  rf;  especially 
in  those  very  bad  things,  habits,  and  mistresses, 
and  their  children. 
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Would  you  cure  or  kill  an  eril  prejudice? 
manage  it  as  you  would  a  pulling  horse ;  tickle 
it  as  you  would  a  trout ;  treat  it  as  you  would 
the  most  headstrong  thing  in  the  world,  and  the 
readiest  to  take  alarm,  the  likeliest  to  slip  through 
-your  fingers  at  the  moment  you  think  you  have 
got  it  safe  and  are  just  about  to  make  an  ^d  of  it 


Tliree  reasons  occur  to  me  for  thinking  bodily 
ffins  to  be  more  curable  than  mental  ones : 

In  the  first  place.  They  are  more  easily  dis* 
corered  to  be  sins ;  since  they  clothe  themselves 
in  outward  acts,  which  admit  neither  of  denial 
nor,  except  in  the  way  of  excuse,  of  tolf-de- 
ception.  Nobody  the  morning  after  being  drunk 
can  be  ignorant  that  he  went  to  bed  not  sober; 
for  his  nerves  and  stomach  assure  him  of  the  fact 
But  the  same  man  might  be  long  in  finding  out 
that  he  thinks  of  himself  more  highly  th&n  he 
ought ;  from  having  no  palpable  standard  to  con<» 
vince  him  of  iU 
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Aecondly,  Bodily  sins  do  not  so  immediately 
liffeet  the  reason,  but  that  we  still  possess  within 
lis  an  uncorrapted  judge,  to  discorer  and  proclaim 
their  criminality.  Whereas  mental  sins  oomipt 
l^e  faculty  appointed  to  determine  on  their  guilt, 
and  darken  the  light  which  should  show  their 
darkness. 

In  the  third  place,  Bodily  sins  must  be  inse- 
parably connected  with  certain  times  and  places ; 
and  consequently  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
hours,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  an  abstmence 
from  the  places  which  hare  ministered  oppor* 
tunities*  to  any  bodily  vice,  a  man  may  disable 
himself  frooi  longer  acting  it.  This  in  most 
vkes  of  the  kind  is  easy,  in  sloth  not ;  which 
to  tl&erefore  the  most  dangerons  of  them,  or  at 
least  the  baldest  to  be  cnredj  But  the  mind 
Is  its  own  place^  and  depends  not  on  contin- 
g;ancies  of  season  and  sitnstioh  for  the  pawer  of 
tndulgmg  its  Mlies  or  ita  passions. 

Still  it  should  be  remembered  that  bodily,  sins 
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breed  mentaU  thus  leaving,  after  they  are  stifled  tur 
extinct,  an  evil  and  viyacious  brood  behind  tbeflou 
^'  I  know  scarce  any  thing  that  calls  for  a  more 
serious  consideration  from  men  than  this :  for 
still  they  are  apt  to  psi^suade  themselves  that 
old  age  shall  do  that  for  them  which,  iii  tbeir 
present  fulness  of  strength  and  youtk,  they  have 
pot  the  reason  nor  the  heart  to  do  fbr^iemselv0s. 
Whereas  the  case  is  directly  the  reverse;  for 
nothing  grows  weak  miih  age^  hut  that  which  wiU 
at  length  die  with  hge ;  .  which  siif  nevSr  daea. 
The  longer  the  Uot  continues,  the  deeper  it 
sinks.  Vice,  in  retreating  from  the  pMctice  of 
men,  retires  into  their  fancy"  .• .  .  and  from  such 
a  strong-hold,  what  shall  dispossess  it  ?  (SwAICm 

'Tw«8  m  night  dflaraad  cloq^leis,  and  the  atghtv 
Swifter  than  heaTen-oommjBsiQ^ed  cherubia^ 
Soaring  above  the  moon,  glaacing  beyond 
The  •tan,  was  loit  in  heeYen*s  abysmal  bine. 

There  are    tilings  the  knowledge  of  whiek 
proves  their  revelation.     The  mind  can  no  move 
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penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  hearea,  than  the  eye 
can  force  a  way  through  the  cloads  of  heayen  ; 
it  is  only  when  they  are  withdrawn  from  above 
us  by  a  mightier  hand,  that  the  sight  can  rise 
above  the  moon,  and  ascending  to  the  stars 
can  repose  on  the  unfathomable  ether;  that 
emblem  of  omnipresent  Deity,  which,  every 
where  equally  enfolding  and  supporting  man» 
yet  baffles  his  senses  and  excites  not  his  re- 
gardy  except  when  he  looks  upward  and  con- 
templates it  above  him. 


The  atmosphere  of  greatness  is  too  oppressive, 
when  not  refreshed  by  the  breezes  of  popular 
ikvour. , 

■ 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  bom  babies  in 
intellect.  Could  we  understand  and  reflect 
upon  one  half  of  what  most  mothers  at  that 
time  say  and  do  to  us,  we  should  draw  con- 
clusions   in    favour    of   our    owa   importance 
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vliidi  would  reader  ns  insupportable  for  year*. 
Happy  the  boy  wboae  mother  is  tired  of  talk- 
ing nonaeiiae  to  him,  before  he  is  old  enough  to 
knovr  the  sense  of  it! 


By  the  repeated  attempts  of  a  man  to  con-' 
\wct  others,  he  conyinces  ns  that  he  is  con- 
▼iseed  himself.  m* 


It  has  been  objected  to  the  Reformers^  that 
they  dwdt  too  mach  on  the  Tcry  great  cormp* 
tion  of  onr  nature.  But  surely,  if  our  strength 
is  to  be  perfected,  like  the  Apostle's  it  can 
only  be  in  weakness ;  and  he  that  feels  most 
scsely  his  fkll  from  Paradise^  will  also  feel  most 
grateful  for  the  offer  of  returning  to  it  on  the 
wings  of  the  Redeemer's  love. 


Wnttt%  o»  WhUtmidmif, 

Who  has  not  leen  the  sun  on  a  fine  spring 
morning  pouring  his  rays  through  a  transparently 
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white  cloud,  filling  all  places  with  the  purity  of 
his  presence,  and  kindling  the  birds  into  joy 
and  song?  Such  would,  1  suppose,  be  the 
constant  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul,  were  there  no  such  thing  as  evil  in  the 
world.  As  it  is,  the  sun  of  the  moral,  like  that 
of  the  physical  world,  though  **  it  always  makes 
a .  day,"  is  often  clouded  over  ;  and  it  is  only 
under  a  coincidence  of  peculiarly  happy  circum- 
stances that  the  heart  perceptibly  suffers  this 
sweet  violence,  and  feels  and  enjoys  the  ecstasy 
of  being  hurried  along  by  overpowering,  unre- 
sisted influxes  of  good.  To  most,  1  fear,  this 
happens  only  during  the  spring  of  life ;  but 
some  hearts  keep  young,  even  at  eighty. 


After  listening  to  very  fine  music,  it  should 
appear  to  us  one  of  the  hardest  problems,  how 
the  delights  of  heaven  can  be  so  attempered  to 
man  as  to  become  endurable  for  their  pain. 
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A  speech,  bein^  a  matter  of  adaplatioor  aad 
having  a  point  to  carry,  should  contain  a  little 
for  the  few,  and  a  great  deid  for  the,  many* 
Bnrke  injured  his  oratory  by  neglecting  the  latter 
half  of  this  rule,  aa  Sheridan  mitst  have^  spoilied 
his  by  failing  to  absenre  the  fbimer.  But  the 
many  will  always  carry  it  for  the  moment  agaiaat 
the  few ;  and  though  Burke  was  allowed  to  b^ 
the  greater  man,  Sheridan  drew  most  hearern* 


Desire  is  the  body's  love ;  and  the  fleshly  are 
not  to  blame  for  feeling  it,  but  for  feeling  nor 
thing  else* 

''I. am  convinced  that  jokes  are*  often  aecir 
dental :  a  man  in  the  course  of  conversati$i» 
throws  out  a  mmazk  at  randQm,,and  is  as  much 
surprised' as  any  of  the  company^  on  hearing  it, 
to  flnd.it  witty/' 

Forthe  substaaoe  of  this.ohservation I  am ii^ 
debted  to  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  I  ev^ 
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knew,  who  doubtless  gaye  in  it  hit  own  ex- 
perience. I  wish  he  had  carried  it  some  steps 
(nrther,  as  he  might  with  ease  and  profit.  It 
would  have  done  our  pride  no  harm  to  be  re- 
minded, how  few  of  our  best  and  wisest  and 
even  of  our  newest  thoughts  do  really  and  en- 
tirely originate  in  ourselves ;  how  few  of  them  are 
voluntary,  or  at  least  intentional.  Take  from  them 
all  that  has  been  suggested  or  improved  by  the 
hints  and  remarks  of  others,  all  that  has  fallen 
from  us  accidentally,  all  that  has  been  struck 
out  of  us  by  collision,  all  that  has  been  prompted 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  or  has  occurred  to  us  when 
we  were  least  looking  for  it ;  and  the  remain- 
der, which  can  alone  be  claimed  by  us  as  the 
fruit  of  study  and  premeditation,  will  in  every 
man  form  a  small  portion  of  his  store,  and  in 
most  men  will  be  little  worth  preserving.  We 
can  no  more  make  thoughts  than  seeds.  How 
absurd  then  in  any  man  to  call  himself  a  poet  or 
maker !  The  ablest  writer  is  only  a  gardener  first. 
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and  then  acook  :  his  tasks  are,  cafefuUy  to  select 
and  cultivate  his  strongest  and  most  nutritive 
thoughts ;  and  when  they  are  ripe,  to  dress  them, 
wholesomely,  and  yet  so  that  they  may  have  a 
relish. 


Whoever  wishes  to  see  an  emblem  of  poli- 
tical unions  and  enmities»  should  walk,  when 
the  sun  shines,  in  a  shrubbery.  As  long  as 
the  air  is  quite  still,  the  shadows  combine  to 
form  a  very  fwetty  trellice-work,  which  looks 
as  if  it  would  be  lasting:  but  the  wind  is 
sometimes  perverse  enough  to  blow,  and  then 
to  pieces  goes  the  trellice-work  in  an  instant; 
and  the  shadows,  which  before  were  so  quiet 
and  distinct,  cross  and  intermingle  in  confused 
varieties.  It  seems  impossible  they  should 
ever  re-unite;  and  yet,  the  moment  the  wind 
subsides,  they  dovetail  into  each  other  as 
closely  as  before. 


E 
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The  most  oopious  of  languages  must  be  the 
most  concise.  &• 


Before  I  travelled,  I  had  no  notion  that 
mountain  scenery  was  unreal.  But  besides  the 
strangeness  of  finding  common  objects  in  new 
Ittfelsy  and  consequently  in  new  situations,  one 
has  only  to  get  into  a  retif ed  nook^  and  one 
hears  water  and  catches  a  ^mpae  of  the  tops 
of  trees,  bnt  one  sees  nothing  distinctly  except 
the  comer  of  rock  on  which  one  stands.  One 
is  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  well-known 
effects,  so  completely  severed  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  fancy  from  their  equally  well»known  and 
nsoally  co^present  causes,  that  one  does  ncvt 
know  what  to  make  of  them. 


AU  thingi  here  are  ttnuBgiB ! 
JBlocks  tcarrM  like  rough-hewn  wood  I  loe  brown  m  Musd 
Wet  by  the  tide,  and  deft,  with  depths  between. 
And  itreuDi  ontguahing  from  its  fro«n  feet ! 
Snow-bridges  arching  orer  headlong  torrents ! 
And  then  the  sightless  sounds,  and  ndieless  motions. 
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Wlikh-lMTer  vottniA  cm!  I  ■bmild  dntmJ  diwmty 
But  for  thote  looki  of  kindiieM  still  unchanged. 


Oh  these  jnob  torrenti !  here,  with  shows  of  fuxy, 
Rushing  sutnnissire  to  an  arch  of  snow, 
That  fittilMt  Janef-woik  of  Nataie**  idlene; 
There,  threatening  rocks,  and  rending  ancient  firs. 
The  sovereigns  of  the  wood,  yet  overwhekned 
And  dsshed  to  the  eaith  with  hooting  Tidleiioe. 


How  many  sctiont,  tike  the  Rhone,  have 
two  sovroes,  the  ofte  pare,  the  other  im» 
pore!  ' 

It  is  .with  great  men  as  with  great  moun-> 
tains.  They  oppress  us  with  awe  when  ^e 
stand  under  them;  they  disappoint  our  in- 
satiahle  imaginadons  when  .we  are  nigh  but 
aot  quite  dose  to  them ;  and  then  the  further 
we  recede  ftoin  them^  the  more  astonishing  do 
they  grow  to  appear :  till  their  bases  being  con- 
cealed by  intervening  objects,  they  one  mo- 
ment seem  miraculously  raised  above  the  earth, 

£  ft 
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and  the  next  strike  our  fancies  as  let  down  from 
heaven. 


The  apparent  and  real  progress  of  human 
afifaira  are  both  of  them  well  illustrated  in  a 
waterfall ;  where  the  same  noisy,  bubbling  ed- 
dies continue  months  and  years  together,  though 
the  water  which  occasions  them  changes  mo* 
mentarily.  But  as  every  drop  in  its  passage 
tends  to  loosen  and  detach  some  particle  of  the 
channel,  the  stream  is  the  whole  time  working  a 
change  in  the  future  appearance  of  the  fall,  by 
altering  its  bed,  and  so  subjecting  the  river, 
during  its  descent,  to  a  new  set  of  percussions 
and  reverberations. 

And  what,  when  at  last  effected,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  change?  The  foam  breaks 
into  shapes  somewhat  different;  but  the  noise, 
the  bubbling,  and  the  eddies,  continue  as  violent 
as  before. 
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Leaves  are  liglit,  and  useless,  and  idle;  and 
wavering,  and  changeable ;  they  even  dance ;  and 
yet  God  in  his  wisdom  has  made  them  a  part  of 
oaks.  And  in  so  doing  he  has  given  us  a  lesson, 
not  to  deny  the  stout-heartedness  within  because 
we  see  the  lightsomeness  without. 


How  disproportionate  are  the  projects  and 
the  means  of  men  I  To  raise  a  single  church 
to  a  single  Apostle,  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity were  ransacked  and  salvation  was  doled  out 
at  a  price ;  and  yet  its  principal  gate  has  been 
left  unfinished,  and  its  Holy  of  Holies  is  en* 
crusted  with  stucco* 


On  entering  St.  Peter's,  my  first  impulse  was 
to  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  but  for  the 
fear  of  being  obs<srved  by  my  companions,  I 
must  have  bowed  my  face  to  the  ground  and 
kissed  the  pavement.    I  moved  slowly  up  the 
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nare,  oppressed  by  the  feeling  of  my  owa  lit- 
tleness; and  when  I  atJast  reached  the  hraaeii 
canopy,  and  my  spirit  sank  within  me  beneath 
the  sublimity  of  the  dome,*  I  felt  that,  as  the 
ancient  Romans  could  not  condemn  Manlius 
within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  so  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  an  Italian  of  the  present  day  to 
renounce  Popery  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's. 


The  germ  of  idolatry  is  contained  in  the  dis- 
position of  man's  feelings  and  imagination  to 
take  their  impressions  from  external  objects,  ra- 
ther than  from  the  dictates  of  the  reason ;  under 
real  control  to  which  they  scarcely  can  be 
brought,  without  a  great  impairing  of  their 
energies. 

A  merciful  indulgence  to  this  principle  of  our 
nature  may  possibly  have  numbered  among  the 
reasons  which  induced  €rod  to  show  himself  in 
the  flesh.     At  least  one  may  apparently  trace 
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the  influence  of  thk  psime  motiTey' equalij  in 
the  Jewish  scheme  and  in  the  Christian.  In 
bothy  the  Deity  palpably  revealad*  himself  to  the 
ontward  sensea  of  his  people ;  in  both  he  per ^ 
sonally  addressed  himself  by  acts  of  loi^ing-kind- 
nees  to  their  affections.  It  is  not  for  being 
redeemed  that  ive  are  called  on  to  fed  thankfdl ; 
bnt  for  being  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  God«« 
man  Jesus,  wiuch.  he  poured  out  for  mi  upon 
the.  cross.  So  it  was.  not  simply  as  Ood.that 
Jehovah  was  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Jews; 
bnt  as  the  God  of  Iheir  ftthers,  who  had  brought 
them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  whose  voice 
they  had  heard  and  livedy>.who  had  chosen 
them  to  be  his  people,  and  given  them  laws' and 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

The  last  sentence  has .  suggested*  to  me  a 
query  of  some  importance.  •  Out  qf  the  hauns  ^ 
Aofid^e-«-What  says  the  advocate  of  colonial 
slavery  to  this?  that  the  bondage  was  no  evil  ? 
that  the  deliverance  of  a  people  from  personal 
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slavery  was.  not  a  work  befitting  God's  own 
right  hand  ?  Or  will  he  rather  tell  us  that  the 
cases  differ?  that  the  animal  wants  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  ill  attended  to?  that  they  were 
ill-fed  ?  This  at  least  will  never  serve  his  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  are  proverbial. 
What  will  serve  it,  I  leave  him  to  discover,  only 
advising  him  to  beware  of  relying  much  on  the 
order  to  expose  the  Hebrew  children.  If  he 
does,  it  will  give  way  under  him.  Meanwhile,  to 
those  religious  men  who  are  labouring  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negroes,  amid  the  various 
doubts  and  difficulties  wherewith  in  politics 
every  great  measure  is  beset,  it  must  needs  be 
an  inspiring  thought,  that  to  rescue  a  race  of 
men  from  personal  slavery  and  raise  them  to  the 
rank  and  self-respect  of  independent  beings,  is, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  godlike  task ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  task  the  like  of  which,  God's 
book  tells  us,  Grod  hath  accomplished.  Bui 
these  things,  as  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Pen- 
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tateoch,   expressly  says,   were  wrUien  for  our 
uutrucium* 


Ofieu  would  the  lad 
Watdi  with  tad  fixedness  the  summer  sun 
In  blood-red  blaze  sink  hero-like  to  rest- 
Then,  (^toaet  like  thee  !  but  I^  aUu  I 
Am  wnkf  a  poor  fmnoHeed  ahepherd  6oy.* 
*Twas  that  ato«  /  undid  him.    His  ambition, 
Onoe  the  vague  instinct  of  his  nobleness, 
Thns  tempered  in  the  glowing  furnace-heat 
Of  lone  repinings  and  aye-present  aims. 
Brightened  to  hope,  and  hardened  to  resolve. 
To  hope !  What  hope  is  that,  whose  clearest  ray 
Is  drenched  with  motlier*s  tears  !  what  that  resolvcf, 
Whose  strength  u  ill,  whose  instrument  is  death  ( 


There  is  something  melancholy  and  displeasing 
in  the  absolute  abandonment  of  any  institution 
designed    for    good :   it   is    too   plain   a  con* 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  a  fine  passage,  ex- 
pressive  of  the  feelings  with  which  an  ambitious  lad 
sits  watching  the  setting  sun,  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  in  the  Robber$. 
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fession  of  intellectual  weakness,  too  manifest  a 
receding  in  good  purposes  before  the  brute  power 
of  Circumstance.  Besides,  any  one  can  am- 
putate :  the  difficulty  and  the  object  is  to  le- 
store.  To  revivify  lifeless  forms ;  to  catch  their 
departed  spint  and  embody  it  in  another  shape ; 
to  substitute  for  institutions  now  grown  obso> 
lete,  such  new  ones  as  are  calculated  to  modify 
and  direct  the  existing  mass  of  thought  and 
character,  and  thereby  do  for  the  present  age, 
what  the  old  in  their  vigour  did  for  the  past : 
these  are  things  worth  living  a  politician's  life 
with  all  its  labours  and  disgusts  for.  Alas !  if 
that  alone  sufficed,  who  would  live  any  other  ? 
But  to  perform  the  things  just  spoken  of,  the 
steadiest  dexterity  of  the  art  is  requisite,  guided 
by  the  brightest  illuminations  of  the  science: 
and  who  is  gifted  with  both  these,  when  so  few 
possess  either  ? 


Quicquid  credam   valde   credo   must  be  the 
motto  of  every  true  poet.    His  belief  is  of  the 
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keart,  not  of  tke  head ;  and'tpringt  firom 
•elf,  touch  moiB  than.  it6m  the  object. 


■>i  '  «i 


It  is  curious  that  we  express  personality  and 
unity  by  the  same  symbol. 


In  what  country  is  pi^gamy  most  fiteqiitnt  ? 
is  it  in  Eaf^and  ? 


Tn  some  cases  the  mistiest  has  been  so 
much  a  wife,  it  only  nemains  tik  the  wife  to  be 
a*  mistress.  :.. 

Yet,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  just  aa  imposaibk 
for  any  but  a  wife  to  be  a  wife,  as  for  any  but 
a  wife  to  be  a  mother.  And  the  Wisdom  he 
has  worshipped  exclaims  through  the  lips  of  a 
great  French  philosopher :  *^  N'en  croyez  pas  !es 
romans:  il  faut  £tre  Spouse  pour  £tre  m^.'' 
Btmald.    Pens^es,  p.  07* 


Xerxes,  we  are  told,  promised  a  great  reward 
to  the  inventor  of  a  new  pleasure.    What  would 
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« 

he  not  promise,  did  he  live  in  our  days,  to  the 
inventor  of  a  new  incident  ?  Fancy  and  chance 
have  long  since  come  to  an  end,  the  one  of  its 
combinations,  the  other  of  its  Uger-de'mam  ; 

*'  And  the  lmg«  book  of  faery-land  liei  dosed. 
And  thoie  strong  braien  daips  will  yield  no  mora.'* 


But  since  the  fictitious  sources  of  poetry 
thus  as  it  were  drunken  up,  is  poetry  to  foil 
with  them?  and  if  not,  from  whence  shall  it 
be  supplied?  From  the  inexhaustible  springs 
of  truth  and  feeling,  which  are  ever  gurgling 
and  boiling  up  for  it  in  the  caverns  of  the 
human  heart. 


It  is  an  unchari^ble  error — ^would  it  were 
an  uncommon  one! — ^to  attribute  the  delight 
with  which  unpoetical  persons  often  speak  of  a 
mountain-tour,  to  afiPectation.  The  delight  is 
as  real  as  mutton  and  beef,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  has  a  closer  connexion  than  the  travellers 
themselves   suspect;   arising  in   great  measure 
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firom  the  good  effects  of  mountain  air,  regular 
ezercisey  and  wholesome  diet,  upon  the  spirits, 
lliis  is  sensual  perfaaps,  thou^  not  improperly 
so :  but  it  is  no  concession  to  the  materialist. 
I  deny  not  that  my  neighbour  has  a  soul,  by 
referring  in  him  a  particular  gratification  to  the 
body. 

Poetry  should  be  an  alterative;  but  modem 
play-wrights  have  converted  it  into  a  sedative, 
which  they  administer  in  such  unseasonable 
quantities  that,  like  an  overdose  of  opium,  it 
makes  one  sick. 


Time  is  no  agent,  as  some  people  appear  to 
think  it,  that  it  should  accomplish  any  thing 
of  itself.  Looking  at  a  heap  of  stones  for  a 
thousand  years,  will  do  no  more  toward  making 
a  house  of  them,  than  looking  at  it  for  one 
moment.  The  cause  is  obvious.  Time,  when 
applied  to  works  of  any  kind,  being  only  a  sue- 
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eeMipn  of  relevant  acts,  each  furthering  tlie 
maik  to  be  accom{^iahed,  it  is  dear  that  even 
an  infinite  floccession  of  inelevant,  and  conaer 
qwently  uaelen  acts,  would  no  more  achieve  ot 
fomard  the  completion  of  it,  than  an  infinite 
number  of  junips  in  the  'same  place  would  adn 
vance  one  toward  a  journey's  end  ;  for  there  it 
a  motion  without  progress,  in  time  as  well  as 
space ;  where  that  has  often  remained  stationary 
which  appeared  to  us,  in  leaving  it  behind,  to 
have  receded. 


There  is  a  sort  of  ostracism  continually  going 
on  against  the  best,  both  of  men  and  measures. 
And  the  good  habitually  purchase  the  acquiescence 
of  the  bad,  by  consenting  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  second,  third,  or  even  fourth  best,  acccnrding 
as  they  can  make  their  bargain* 


Courage,  when   it  is  not  heroic  self-sacrifice, 
is  sometimes  a  modification    and  sometimes  a 
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result  of  faith.  How  vast  a  field  is  opened  then 
to  man !  by  establishing  faith  and  its  modifica- 
tions upon  the  power  and  truth  of  God.  Had 
this  great  Gospel  virtue  (which,  as  the  New 
Ttstament  philosOf^iicidly  affinnsy  has  power  to 
remove  mountains),  had  it,  I  say»  been  really 
and  extensively  influential,  what  height  of  per- 
fectiOB  nii|§^t  we,  or  rather,  what  height  might 
we  not,  have  reached  ?  For  as  the  apparent  im- 
possibilities which  limit  man'W  exertions  receded, 
his  views  would  have  proportionably  extended 
themselves:  so  that,  considering  how  the  re- 
moval of  a  single  obstacle  often  discloses  un- 
hnagined  paths  and  opens  the  way  to  undreamt- 
of advances,  our  wishes  might  perhaps  afford 
a  surer  measoreeven  than  our  hopes,  for  calcu- 
latiRg  what  wonld  have  been  die  actual  progress 
of  mail  under  the  impulse  6£  this  master  prin- 
ciple. Who,  notwithstanding  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, twenty  years  ago  thought  that  practicable, 
which  Mrs.  Fry  has  shown  to  be  almost  easy  ? 
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From  a  Darrow  notion  of  .  human  daly, 
men  imagine  that  the  devout  and  social  afiec*^ 
Cions  are  the  only  qualities  stunted  in  us  bj 
practical  unbelief.  Would  it  were  sol  We 
should  not  now  have  to  defdore  that  limked 
sphere  of  knowledge^  that  dearth  of  heroic 
action,  that  scarcity  of  land-marks  and  pinnacles 
in  virtue,  for  which  cowaidly  man  has  to 
thank  only  his  doubts  of  what  he  can  accom- 
plish, God  assisting.  We  could  in  any  wise 
have  had  but  one  discoverer  of  America :  but  we 
should  have  then  been  blest  with  many  Co* 
lumbuses.  For,  as  Bacon  teaches  in  his  Euay 
on  Atkdsm,  ''  Take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and 
mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he  will 
put  on,  when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by 
a  man,  who  to  him  is  instead'  of  a  God  or 
meliar  natura;  which  courage  is  manifestly  such, 
as  that  creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a 
better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never  attain. 
So  man,  when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself 
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upon  dirine  protection  and  &vo«r»  giAhoeth 
a  force  and^  faidi  which  human  nature  in  itself 
eooU  not  obtain.  Therefore,  as  Atheism  is  in 
all  respects  hatefnl,  so  it  is  especially  in  this, 
thact  it  destroys  magnanimity,  and  depriveth  hn- 
man  nature  of  the  means  to  exah  itself  above 
human  frailty."  But  although  this  be  most  truly 
spoken  against  Atheism,  I  may  be  told  peihaps 
that  no  such  thmg  is  to  be  found  now,  and  may 
be  asked  Who  are  Atkeisisf  I  answer  with  sor- 
row and  awe,  Practicaify  every  man  is  an  Atheist, 
mho  Bveg  nMoui  God  in  the  world. 


Friendship  is  Love  with  jewels  on,  bat  with- 
out either  flowers  or  veil. 


Juliet's  flow  of  feelbg  is  a  proof  of  her  purity. 


As    oftentimes    in   walking  through  a  wood 
near  sunset,  though  the  sun  himself  be  hidden 

F 
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from  our  view  by  the  height  and  buthinets  of 
the  trees  inunediately  around^  yet  we  know 
him  to  be  stiil  above  the  horizou,  from  eeeiag  hb 
beams  in  the  open  giades  before  us  illuminate 
a  thousand  leaves,  the  several  brightnesses  of 
which  are  so  many  evidences  of  his  presence : 
so  it  IB  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  w<Nrks  indeed 
in  secret ;  but  his  work  is  manifest  in  the  life  of 
all  true  CSiristians.  Lamps  so  heavenly  must 
have  been  lighted  from  on  high. 


As  the  Epicureans  had  a  Deism  without  a 
God,  so  the  Unitarians  have  a  Christianity  with- 
out a  Christy  and  a  Jesus  but  no  Saviour. 


Christian-  prudence  passes  for  a  want  of 
woridly  courage,  just  as  Christian  courage  does 
for  a  want  of  worldly  prudence.  But  the  two 
qualities  are  easily  reconciled.  When  we  have 
outward  circumstances  to  contend  with,  what 
need  we  fear,  God  with  us?    When  we  have 
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sin  and  temptatioii  to  contend  with,  what  should 
we  not  fear?  God  leaying  our  defence  to  our 
own  hearts,  which  at  the  first  attack  will  sur- 
render to  the  enemy,  and  go  over  at  the  first 
flolicitation. 

Of  Christian  courage  I  have  just  spoken :  on 
Christian  prudence  it  is  well  said,  that  he  wh^ 
loves  danger  shaU  perish  by  ii.  "  If  a  man  will 
fight  the  devil  at  his  own  weapon,  he  must  not 
wonder  at  finding  himself  overmatched/'  SoutVi 
2d.  Disc,  on  Tempiaiion. 


MaiiL  how  the  moon  athwart  yon  snowy  waste 
An  instant  ghurea  on  us !  then  hides  her  head. 
Curtained  hi  thickest  douds,  while  half  her  orb 
Hangs  on  the  horiaon  like  an  urn  of  Atb. 
That  too  diminishes,  drawn  up  toward  heaTen 
By  some  invisible  hand :  and  now  'tis  gone,: 
Ai^  noagfat  *«"^«"»  to  man  but  anzions  thoughts, 
Why  one  so  beautiful  should  frown  on  him  ; 
With  painful  longings  for  a  gilt  xwomed. 
And  the  adiing  lenie  that  something  has  been  lost. 


r  2 
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P/ofi  for  the  proipective  AUeviatum  of  the 

Poor^rates^ 

I  iatreat  any  one  who  does  not  see  the 
grierouft  evil  of  the  poor-laws  as  now  admi- 
nisteiedy  or  who  doubts  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  it  some  strong  remedy,  to  read  an  article  on 
those  laws  in  the  66th  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  It  is  written  professedly  in  their  de- 
fence; and  yet,  unless  with  Malachi  Mala- 
growther  I  called  them  a  cancer^  I  could  say 
nothing  harder  than  is  there  said  against  their 
present  administration,  and  its  effects  and  ten- 
dencies; which  the  writer  refers,  apparently 
with  reason,  to  an  act  passed  in  1795,  only 
thirty-one  years  ago !  '^  enabling  overseers,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  parishioners,  or  any 
justice,  to  rdievt  poor  persons  at  their  own  homes/* 
For  nearly  a  century  before  the  passing  of  that 
act  the  poor-rates  had  fluctuated  but  little ;  in  the 
thirty-one  years  which  have  elapsed  since,  they 
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haye  risen  from  two  to  six  millions ;  and  if  no 
measures  are  taken  to  stop  the  evil,  they  will  pro- 
bably increase  still  more.  **  And  yet  the  direct 
savings,  which  would  accrue  to  the  public  from 
the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  supporting  the 
poor,  are  not  worth  consideration,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  indirect  advantages  which  the 
community  would  derive  from  the  amelioration 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  agricultural 
labourer." 

The  whole  of  the  arguments  and  statements 
contained  in  the  five  pages  immediately  preceding 
the  sentence  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  the 
Review  (487—451,)  should  be  disseminated  as 
widely  as  possible ;  and  in  particular,  they  should 
certainly  be  copied  into  every  country  newspaper, 
that  every  man,  small  as  well  as  great,  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  them.  Almost  every 
man  in  England  is  affected  by  this  evil  system ; 
almost  every  man  (except  the  farmers,  who  are 
the  loudest  in    their    complaints,)'  is   directly 
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injured  by  it ;  the  poor  most*  Let  theniy  to  me 
their  own  phraie,  know  the  rights  of  the  matter* 
Show  them  how  greats  how  important  a  part  of 
the  system,  as  it  now  exists,  is  quite  new.  Ap- 
peal to  their  own  experience,  whether  it  is  not 
most  pernicious ;  and  half  the  difficulty  which 
impedes  a  thorough  alteration  of  the  poor*laws 
will  be  at  an  end.  The  repeal  of  the  act  of 
1795,  and  the  other  improvements  suggested 
by  the  reviewer,  may  do  a  good  deal,  espe- 
cially for  the  payers  of  poor-rates.  But  I 
am  disposed  to  go  much  further;  not  from 
any  haidheartedness,  or  disregard  to  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious poor  of  this  land,  but  from  a  belief  that 
afler  a  few  years,  when  the  evil  effects  of  the 
present  system  are  worn  out  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  English  labourer,  his  condition 
would  be  improved  by  a  complete  change  in  our 
principles  of  legal  charity.  Old  age  is  the  only 
period  of  a  poor  man's  life  in  which,  if  honest 
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and  iiidiiftriouvy  ke  would  not  be  sorry  to  owe 
his  r^idar  support  to  e&y  heads  except  his 
own;  and  in  old  age  his  comforts  would  be 
augmented,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  conse- 
quence to  him,  his  respectability  would  be  in- 
creased ;  he  would  be  a  richer  man,  a  more  in- 
dependent man,  a  man  of  greater  consequence 
in  the  yiUage  circle,  from  the  adoption  of  some 
such  regulations  as  the  following. 

Instead  of  the  present  system  of  parochial  re- 
lief, a  prospective  fund  shall  be  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  to  be  called  the  national 
poor-fund.  Out  of  this  fund,  every  laboiuer 
(paying,  from  the  time  he  is  sixteen  till  he  is 
,  the  sum  of  weekly)  shall  at  the 

age  of  sixty-five  be  entitled  to  receive  the  third 
of  a  hale  labourer's  average  wages.  That  third 
at  the  end  of  four  years  shall  be  doubled ;  and 
at  the  end  of  eight  years  tripled :  and  thus  at 
seventy-three  the  labourer,  if  he  live  so  long, 
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will  be  entitled  of  right  to  receive  weekly 
full  amount  of  a  healthy  labourer's  wages. 

The  poor  of  large  towns  and  manufacturers, 
I  conceive,  are  shorter-lived  than  labourers.  If 
so,  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  national  poor-fund  earlier.  The  trifle  to 
be  paid  weekly  both  by  them  and  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  should  be  less,  perhaps  materi- 
ally less,  than  what  would  be  demanded  by  an 
insurance  office  guaranteeing  the  same  prospec- 
tive advantages. 

Occasional  distress,  we  know  from  experience, 
may  be  safely  left  to  private  charity :  conse- 
quently there  need  not  be  any  temporary  relief ; 
nor  should  there  be,  as  that  would  re-open  a 
door  to  all  the  present  evils.  And  I  think  it 
better  that  there  should  also  be  as  few  poor- 
houses  as  possible.  Orphans,  and  occasionally 
the  aged,  might  in  country  parishes  be  boarded 
out  (as  is,  or  was,  the  custom  at  Lyons  with 
the  foundlings,  who,  instead  of  being  reared  in 
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tWhoipitaly  ne  pot  out  to  nurse)  due  caie  be- 
ing takeir  to  place  the  orphans  with  cottagers  of 
good  repnte.  But  a  member  of  the  fond,  if  dis- 
aUed  by  an  accident,  might  at  any  age  claim 
rciief  fixmi  it  apportioned  to  his  degree  of  maim- 
edness. 

Persona  who  in  youth  had  not  contributed  to 
the  fund,  would  in  old  age  receive  no  relief  from 
it.  G>ntribution8  for  less  than  *  years  should 
be  fodeifjdd  :  but  every  man,  paying  up  his  dues 
for  those  years,  and  then  discontinuing  his  contri- 
bution, should  be  entitled  to  relief  [woportionate. 
Whether  he  should  begin  to  receive  at  sixty-five, 
only  receiving  less  weekly,  or  should  also  beg^h 
to  receive  aid  later,  is  a  question  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer :  perhaps  the  latter  would  be  the 
better  plan  in  most  cases. 

Of  women  1  say  nothing :  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  form  a  liberal  scale — and  lilRral  it  should 
be —  for  them.  Only  I  would  allow  contributors 
who  die  without  benefiting  by  the  fund,  to  be- 
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queath  to  women  who  are,  or  to  female  inliuits 
provided  they  become,  ooDtribntors,  the  amount 
of  one  year's  contribution  for  every  dumg 

which  the  testator  may  have  contributed :  such 
amount  being  carried  to  the  account  of  the  )ega«* 
tee,  exactly  as  if  she  had  paid  it  herself. 

So  much  for  the  future.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
prevent  the  evil  from  spreading  among  the  pre- 
sent  generation,  it  might  be  advisable  to  offer 
considerable  advantages  to  persons  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  or  perhaps  even  forty  years  of  age,  not 
receiving  parish  relief,  who  are  disposed  to  be- 
come members.  The  chief  difference  would  be, 
that  they  should  still  be  admissible  to  occasional 
relief  in  case  of  sickness ;  and  also,  if  already 
married,  to  allowances  for  children;  to  which 
last  no  persons  now  single  should  be  deemed 
entitled  for  the  future.  Something  might  per- 
haps be  gained  too,  by  limiting  the  classes  of 
persons  entitled  to  relief:  no  manufacturer  for 
instance,  earning,  or  having  it  in  his  power  to 
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•am,  thirty  sUlliiigB  a  week  for  five  yean,  ahould 
continne  to  have  a  claim  on  his  pariah  in  case  of 
any  temporary  pressure.  Within  this  year  <«  two, 
a  gieat  number  of  perscms  at  Sheffield  lefuaed 
to  work  above  fonr  days  in  the  week.  And 
though  there  are  few  places  now  periiaps  where 
the  manufiatcturers  are  so  unreasonable,*  St.  Mon- 
day at  all  events  is  proveibially  kept  by  some> 
wherever  gin  is  to  be  had  for  money.  Now 
it  is  monstrous  that  the  moment  their  earnings 
are  curtailed,  such  persons  should  have  a  legal 
claim  upon  the  land.  Had  they  made  the  most  of 
their  sunshine,  they  would  have  laid  by  enough 
for  the  rainy  day.  To  put  them  on  the  poor- 
list,  is  a  double  robbery ;  an  injustice  both  to- 
ward those  who  pay  the  rate,  and  also  to  those 
persons  who  cannot  help  their  poverty,  abd 
^ose  allowances  might  probably  be    increased 

*  At  a  vilUife  not  fifty  milM  from  the  place  where  1  am 
now  writing,  a  clergyman,  who  redded  there  a  long  time 
as  curate,  tells  me  many  of  the  inhabitants  make  two 
pounds  a  week ;  fifteen  ahilfiiigs  of  wfakh,  it  is  calculftted 
op  an  average,  find  their  way  to  the  pnblic  house. 
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bat  for  the  number  who,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
haye  an  equal  claim  on  the  parish.      Much 
too  might  be  done,  and  1  hope  will  be,  by  a 
series  of  public  worics  proportionate  to  our  ter» 
ritory  and  population.    Apparently  we  are  now 
beginning  to  learn  from  the  small  republics  of 
antiquity,  that  the  proper  state-pnmsion  for  the 
active  poor  is  either  colonization  or  employment. 
Let  the  state  employ  sufficient  hands,  and  give 
sufficient  wages ;  do  nothing  to  lower  the  price  of 
day-labour ;  and  the  farmer  must  pay  his  labour- 
ers fair  wages,  ii^itead  of  throwing  them,  as  he 
too  often  does,  for  part  of  their  subsistence  on 
the  overseer. 

To  return  to  my  poor-fund :  either  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  must  be  voted  yearly  to  increase 
it ;  or — which  would  be  far  better,  and  shoold 
therefore  be  tried  in  the  first  instance — the  rich 
should  come  forward  to  swell  the  fund  by  join- 
ing it  as  honorary  subscribers.  Tike  rich  did 
I  say  ?  rather  every  one  without  exception  should 
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bdoag  to  h,  eitber  as  snlMcriber  or  oontrilmtor. 
It  n  the  litdeB  of  the  little  which  nake  ^e 
miokle. 

Of  the  contribntOES  I  have  spoken  already. 

For  subscribers,  the  following  proportion  year- 
ly, or  something  like  it,  would  suffice.  One 
pound  for  all  irtio  in  any  way  have  sixty  pounds 
a  year ;  info  for  all  who  have  a  hundred ;  and 
so  on :  only  there  should  be  a  maximum  esta^ 
bliahed,  and  that  not  a  large  one ;  so  that  in 
ricb  fanuBes  the  wife  might  subscribe  as  much 
as  the  husband.  All  now  liable  to  be  rated 
skooid  put  in  for  eyery  child  above  six  or  seven 
years  old  a  trifle;  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
wealthy,  should  be  as  much,  or  nearly  so,  as 
they  pot  in  for  themselves:  Moreover,  all  mas- 
ten  should  take  care  that  their  servants  are 
subscribers,  making  them  an  allowance  on  pur- 
pose. For  this  they  should  be  admitted  to 
velief  in  old  age,  as  they  would  now  be,  on 
saaking    out    a   case  of  necessity.     But  only 
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^01111^/fitfe  woriung^penons  should  be. entitled  to 
receive  of  right,  as  contributors  to  the  fund,  who 
are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sub- 
scribers in  aid  of  it. 


I  riie 


From  a  pertuibed  ibep,  broken  by  diwms 
Of  loQg  and  despermte  conflict  band  to  baxid, 
Of  wounds,  and  rage,  and  bard-aamM  victory. 
And  cbarging  oret  faDJag  enonlaa 
Witb  ibottts  of  joy..»Hoir  quiet  it  tbe  nigbt  I 
Tbe  treat  are  motionleii ;  tbe  doudlett  Uae 
Sleept  in  tbe  firmament ;  tbe  tboogbtfol  moon, 
Witb  ber  attendant  train  of  circling  ttan, 
Seemt  to  forget  ber  journey  tbro*  tbe  beayeni. 
To  ga»  upon  tbe  beaatiet  of  the  scene. 
Tliat  tcene  bow  ttiU  I  no  truant  breoe  abroad 
To  mar  its  quietness.    Tbe  very  brook, 
So  went  to  prattle  like  a  merry  child. 
New  crsept  witb  eantton  o*er  its  pebbled  way. 
As  if  afraid  to  violate  tbe  silence. 


The  Jacobins  in  realizing  their  systems  of 
fraternization,  contrived  always  to  be  the  elder 
brothers.  L. 
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Handaomeaess  is  the  more  animal  perfection^ 
beauty  the  more  unaginative.  A  handsome 
Madonna  I  cannot  coooeiTe,  and  never  saw 
a  handsome  Venus ;  bat  I  have  seen  many  a 
handsome  country-girl,  and  some  few  very  hand- 
ladies. 


There  would  not  be  half  the  difficulty  in  doing 
right,  but  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cases 
where  the  lesser  virtues  are  on  the  side  of  wrong. 


Curiosity  is  little  more  than  another  name 
for  Hope. 


Since  the  generality  of  persons  act  from  impulse, 
and  not  from  principle,  men  are  neither  so 
good  nor  so  bad  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
them. 


Tliere  is  an  honest  unwillingness  to  pass  off 
another's  observations  for  one's  own,  which 
taakes  a  man  appear  pedantic. 
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Pereanl  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixeritU .  .  Imwu> 
vivant . .  provided  they  are  worthy  to  live.  So 
may  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  (what 
literary  incentive  can  be  greater?)  that  we  too 
have  been  permitted  to  utter  sacred  words,  and 
to  think  the  thoughts  of  great  minds. 


The  commentator  guides  and  lights  us  to  the 
altar  erected  by  the  author,  although  it  is  at  the 
flame  upon  that  altar  that  he  must  have  kindled 
his  torch.     And  what  are  Art  and  Science,  if 
not  a  running  commentary  on  Nature  ?  what  are 
poets  and  philosophers  but  torch-bearers  leading 
us  toward  the  innermost  chambers  of  God's  holy 
temples,  the  sensuous  and  the  spiritual  world  ? 
Books,  as  Dryden  has  aptly  termed  them,  are 
spectacles  to  read  nature.     Homer  and  Aristotle, 
Shakspeare   and   Bacon,    are   the   priests  who 
preach  and  expound  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse :   they  teach  us  to  decypher  and  syllable 
the  characters  wherewith  it  is   inscribed.    Do 
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you  not,  since  you  have  read  Woidswordi,  feel  a 
fresh  and  more  thoughtful  delight  whenever  you 
hear  a  cuckoo,  whenever  you  see  a  daisy,  when- 
ever you  play  with  a  child  ?  Have  not  Thucy- 
dides  and  Dante  assisted  you  in  discovering  the 
tides  of  feeling  and  the  currents  of  passion  hy 
which  events  are  borne  along  the  ocean  of  Time  ? 
Can  you  not  discern  something  more  in  man, 
now  that  you  look  on  him  with  eyes  purged  and 
unsealed  by  gazing  upon  Shakspeare  and  Goethe  ? 
From  these  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  we 
learn  the  configuration  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
heavens.  But  wheresoever  good  is  done,  good  is 
noeived  in  return.  The  law  of  reciprocation  is 
not  confined  to  the  physical  system  of  things : 
in  the  career  of  benevolence  and  beneficence 
every  action  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  re- 
action. Intellectual  light  is  not  poured  as  from 
a  lanlem,  leaving  the  bearer  in  the  shade :  on 
the  contraiy,  it  supplies  us  with  the  faculty  of 
beboldiDg  and  contemplating  the  luminary  from 
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which  it  emanates.  The  more  familiar  we  be- 
come with  nature,  the  greater  the  veneration 
and  love  we  return  with  unto  them  by  whom 
we  were  initiated ;  and  as  they  have  taught  us  to 
understand  Nature,  Nature  as  it  were  teaches  ub 
to  understand  them. 

It  is  just  so  with  landscape-painting.  **  When 
I  have  been  travelling  in  Italy  (says  a  modem 
writer),  how  often  have  I  exclaimed,  How  like  a 
picture  I  and  I  remember  once,  while  watching  a 
most  glorious  sunset  from  the  banks  of  the  Amo, 
1  caught  myself  saying.  This  is  truly  one  of 
Claude*s  sunsets.  Now  when  I  again  see  one  of 
my  favourite  Grosvenor  Claudes,  I  shall  probably 
exclaim,  How  natural!  how  like  what  I  have 
seen  so  often  on  the  Arno^  or  from  the  Monte 
Pincio  r — (Journal  of  an  EnnuyeCy  p,  3$5,J 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  what  is  called 
a  taste  for  the  Picturesque  can  never  arise  in  a 
country,  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  a  lont: 
process  of  intellectual  culture :  it  is  because  aii 
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ey^  for  the  picturesque  can  only  be  foarmed  by 
looking  at  pictures  :  that  is  primarily.  In  l^is, 
as  in  other  cases,  it  is  by  Art  that  we  are  first 
led  more  diligently  to  fix  our  attention  and  te- 
fiezion  on  the  beauties  of  Nature  ;  though  of 
course,  when  such  attention  and  reflexion  have 
become  general,  they  may  be  excited  eren  in 
such  as  have  never  seen  a  picture.  When 
therefore  we  are  told  that  the  earliest  passages  to 
be  found  in  any  ancient  author,  which  savour 
of  what  we  should  now  call  poetical  description^ 
are  in  the  epistles  of  Pliny,  we  must  not  infer 
that  Pluiy  had  a  livelier  and  intenser  love  of 
Nature  than  any  ancient  poet:  supposing  the 
remark  to  be  just,  (and  I  cannot  here  stop  to 
inquire  into  the  degree  of  its  accuracy)  all  it 
would  show  is,  that  Pliny  was,  what  we  know  him 
1^  have  been,  a  man  of  viri^,  a  pictuxe^fimcier, 
and  that  people  in  his  day  were  beginning  to 
look  at  Natme  in  the  minor  of  Art.  It  is  a 
greatt^  mistake,  however,  to  conelude  that  men 
•  Q  ft 
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are  insensible  to  the  beauties  which  they  are  not 
always  talking   about  and  analysing,   that  the 
love  of  Nature  is  a  new  feeling  because  the  taste 
for  the  picturesque  is  a  modern  taste.     When 
the  mountaineer   descends  into   the   plain,    he 
soon  begins  to  pine  with  love  of  his  native  hills, 
and  has  been  often  known  to  fall  sick,  yea  even 
to  die,  of  that  love  :  yet,  had  he  never  left  them, 
you  would  never  have  heard  him  prate  about  them. 
**  The   shallowest    streams   are   the   noisiest :" 
it  is  an  old  saying,  but  never  out  of  season,  least 
of  all  in  this  age,  of  which  the  fit  symbol  would 
be,  not,   like   the   Ephesian   personificatioo  of 
Nature,  muliimamma,  for  it  neither  brings  forth 
nor  nourishes,  but  multilingua.      Your  amateur 
on  the  other  hand  will  talk  by  the  ell,  or  if  you 
wish  it  by  the  mile,  about  the  charms  of  Nature : 
but  I  never  heard  yet  of  his  love  causing  him 
the  slightest  uneasiness. 

It  is  only  by  the  perception  of  some  contrast, 
that  we  become  conscious  of  our  feelings :  yet 
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the  feelings  may  exist  for  centuries  without  the 
consciousness  ;  and  still,  when  they  are  mighty, 
they  will  overpower  Consciousness ;  when  they 
are  deep,  he  wiU  be  unable  to  fath<»n  their 
depths.  Love  has  indeed  been  called  **  loqua-* 
ciouB  as  a  vernal  bird;"  and  with  truth:  but 
this  loquacity  comes  on  him  mostly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  beloved.  Here  too  the  old  illus* 
tration  holds :  the  deep  stream  is  not  heard 
until  some  obstacle  is  opposed  to  it.  But  can 
any  body,  travelling  down  the  Rhine,  believe 
that  the  builders  and  tenants  of  those  castles, 
wherewith '^every  rock  is  crested,  were  insen* 
sible  to  all  the  glories  around  them  ?  Is  it 
quite  impossible  that  they  should  have  felt 
almost  as  much  as  your  sentimental  tourist,  who 
returns  to  his  chamber  in  some  metropolis  and 
puffs  out  his  misty  feelings  through  his  quill? 
Is  the  moon  made  by  the  halo  about  it  ?  Give 
me  the  love  of  the  bird  that  broods  over  her  own 
nest,  rather  than  of  her  that  lays  her  eggs  in 
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ihe  iiest  of  another,  albeit  she  warble  about 
parental  aflection  as  sweetly  as  Rousseau  or 
Lord  Byron. 

Add  to  this,  that  in  every  country  where  there 
are  national  legends,  they  are  always  deeply  and 
indelibly  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  the  mag- 
nificence or  the  loveliness  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  have  arisen.  Indeed  they  are  often  little 
else  than  the  expression  and  outpouring  of  those 
feelings ;  aod  I  believe,  such  primitive  poetical 
legends  will  hardly  be  found  except  in  the 
bosom  of  a  beautiful  country,  growing  up  in  it, 
and  pendent  from  it,  almost  like  fruit  from  a 
iree.  Tlic  powerful  influence  of  natural  scenery 
iji  the  construction  of  the  Greek  mythology,  in 
pMlosophically  traced  by  Wordsworth  in  one  of 
the  finest  passages  in  the  Excursion,  (Book  iv. 
pp.  173,  179-)  Reader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted 
wrth  it,  turn  to  that  precious  book  and  study  it ; 
if  you  are,  you  will  not  need  my  recommendation 
to  take  it  up  again  and  again.  Hie  principles  are 
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of  uniTenal  application :  you  may  discern  their 
workings  in  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands^  of 
the  Rhine,  of  Bohemia,  of  Sweden  and  Norway ; 
in  shorty  of  every  country  in  which  poetry  has 
been  indigenous.  v» 


In  the  ancient  poets,  as  in  the  earlier  painters, 
in  RAphael  for  instance  and  in  Leonardo,  the 
landscape  is  only  the  scene  where  man  is  to  act 
and  human  feelings  are  to  be  manifested.  But 
the  progress  of  society  is  in  all  things  from 
unity  to  partition  :  its  motto  is  divide ;  and  it 
seems  to  expect  that  the  empire  will  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course.  And  thus,  as  the  coat  was 
severed  from  the  waistcoat,  and  the  hose  of  our 
ancestors  were  dismembered  into  two  or  more 
distinct  articles  of  dress ;  so  likewise  it  hap- 
pened in  painting :  .the  landscape  gradually 
rose  in  importance.  In  the  theatrical  xepresent- 
ations  of  the  day,  the  scene-painter  is  often  far 
more  of  a  poet  than  the  play-wright;  thus  it 
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was  found  easier  to  put  poetical  feeling  into 
stocks  and  stones,  into  trees  and  hills,  than 
into  human  forms.  In  this  manner  landscape- 
painting  in  course  of  time  became  a  distinct  pro- 
vince of  the  art.  u- 


Thought  sprouts  from  thought,  as  toadlet 
from  toad.  The  foregoing  remark  has  suggested 
to  me  a  guess  that  we  may  hereafter  come 
to  have  theatrical  representations  in  which  the 
scenery  shall  be  all-in-all,  unpolluted  by  the  in- 
trusion of  any  human  footstep.  The  Diorama 
points  out  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  may 
perhaps  be  produced ;  and  if  one  could  but 
get  a  steam-eugine  with  a  forty-brush  power  to 
paint,  all  the  rest  would  be  easy. 

Dramatic  cattle-pieces  have  already  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  Spanish  bull-fights,  the  English 
cock-fights,  and  long  since  on  a  colossal  scale 
in  the  Roman  amphitheatres.  u. 


Europe  was  conceived  to  be  on  the  point  of 
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dinoliition.  Bcnke  keaid  the  death-watch,  and 
nof^  the  alann.  A  hoUow  sound  paued  from 
nation  to  natkniy  like  that  which  announces  the 
fpUtting  and  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
regiona  around  the  p<^e.  Well !  the  politicians 
and  economists,  and  the  doctors  in  state-craft, 
resolved  to  avert  the  stroke  of  vengeance,  not 
indeed  by  actions  like  those  of  the  Curtii  and 
Decii ;  —  such  actions  are  extravagant  and 
chivalrous  and  superstitious  and  patriotic  and 
heroic  and  self-devoting,  and  altogether  un- 
becoming and  unseemly  in  men  of  sense,  who 
know  that  selfishness  is  the  only  source  of  all 
good, — but  by  borrowing  a  device  from  the 
Arabian  fabulist  They  seem  to  think  they 
shall  appease  the  nunister  of  wrath,  if  they 
can  but  get  him  to  hear  out  their  thousand  and 
one  constitutions.  u. 


The  strength  of  a  nation,  humanly  speaking, 
consists  not  in  its  population,  or  wealth,  or  know- 
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ledge,  or  in  any  other  such  heartless  and  merely 
scientific  elements,  but  in  the  number  of  its  pro- 
prietors, tr. 


They  who  are  not  aware  of  the  manner    io 
which  national  character  and  political  institu- 
tions mutually  are  acted  on  and  act  till  they 
gradually    mould    each   other,   have   never    re- 
flected on  the  theory  of  new  shoes  :  which  leads 
me  to  remark,  that  modern  constitution-mongers 
have  shown  themselves  as  unskilful  and  incon> 
siderate  in  making  shoes,  as  the  old,  limping-, 
sore-footed  aristocracies  of  the   Continent  have 
been  intractable  and  impatient  in  wearing  them. 
The  one  insisted  that  the  boot  must  fit,  because, 
after  the  fashion  of  Laputa,  it  had  been  cut  to 
diagram ;    the   others   would   bear   nothing   on 
their   feet   in    any   degree    hard    or    common. 
"  Leather  is  the  natural  covering  of  the  hands . 
on  them  we  will   still   wear  it :  on  the  legs  it 
is  ignoble   and  masculine.     Any  other  sacrifice 
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we  are  content  to  make;  but  our  feet  must 
continue,  as  heretofore,  swathed  up  in  fleecy 
hosiery,  especially  when  we  ride  or  walk.  It 
is  a  reward  we  may  justly  claim  for  conde- 
scending to  acts  so  toilsome :  it  is  a  privilege 
we  have  inherited,  with  the  gout  of  our  immortal 
ancestors,  and  we  cannot  in  honour  give  it  up. 
But  you  say  the  privilege  must  be  abolished, 
because  the  commodity  is  scarce.  Let  the 
people  then  make  their  sacrifice,  and  give  up 
stockings." 

Beanty  is  perfection  unmodified  by  a  predomi- 
nating expression.     * 


Song  is  the  tone  of  emotion.  Like  poetry, 
the  language  of  emotion,  art  should  regulate, 
and  perhaps  modify  it.  But  whenever  such  a 
modification  is  introduced  as  destroys  the  pre- 
dominancy of  the  emotion, — ^which  yet  happens 
in  ninety-nine  settings  out  of  a  hundred,  and 
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with  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  taug-ht 
singers  out  of  a  thousand — the  essence  is  sacri- 
ficed to  what  should  be  the  accident ;  and  we 
get  notes  indeed,  but  not  singing. 

But  if  song  be  the  tone  of  emotion,  what  is 
beautiful  singing  ?  The  balance  of  emotion,  not 
the  absence  of  it. 


Close  boroughs  are  said  to  be  an  oligarchical 
innovation  on  the  ancient  constitution  of  Engr- 
land.  But  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  as  they  now  exist,  a  demo- 
cratical  innovation  ?  The  one  may  balance  and 
neutralize  the  other ;  and  if  so,  the  constitution 
will  practically  remain  unaltered  by  the  accession 
of  these  two  new  opposite  and  equal  powers. 
But  to  destroy  the  former  innovation,  without 
at  the  same  time  taking  away  the  latter,  must 
change  the  original  system  of  our  polity  in  re- 
ality as  well  as  in  idea. 

This  may  serve  for  answer  to  the  Antiquarian 
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EeformeTM^  as    Ck>l9ridge  m  The  Friend  calls 
them.  L. 


He  who  learns  not  from  events,  rejects  the 
lessons  of  experience  :  he  who  judges  from  the 
erent,  makes  fortune  an  assessor  in  his  judg- 
ments. 


A  colossal  rock  covered  with   ever-greens  . . 
such  is  a  true  poet ;  such  is  Wordsworth. 


What  an  instance  of  the  misclassification  and 
misconception  produced  by  a  general  tenn,  is 
the  common  mistake  which  looks  on  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  as  one  and  the  same,  because 
they  are  both  called  ancients  ! 


Hie  difference  between  desultory  reading  and 
a  course  of  study  may  be  well  illustrated^  by 
comparing  the  former  to  a  number  of  mirrors 
placed  in  a  straight  line  so  that  each  of  them 
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reflects  a  different  object,  the  latter  to  the 
same  number  so  artfully  arranged  as  to  per- 
petuate one  set  of  objects  in  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  reflexions. 

If  we  read  two  books  on  the  same  subject, 
the  contents  of  the  second  bring  under  review  the 
statements  and  arguments  of  the  first ;  the  errors 
of  which  are  little  likely   to  escape  this  kind    of 
proving,   if  I  may  so   call  it ;  while   the  truths 
are  more  strongly  imprinted  on  the  memory,  not 
merely  by  repetition,  though  that  too  is  of  use, 
but  by  the  deeper  conviction   thus  wrought  into 
the  mind,    of    their    being   verily    and    indeed 
truths.     Would  you  then  restrict  the  mind  to 
a  single  line  of  study  ?     No  more  than  I  would 
restrict  the  body  to  any  single  kind  of  labour. 
The  surest  way  of  cramping  and  deforming  both, 
is  to  confine  them  entirely  to  some  employment 
which  keeps  a  few  of  their  powers  or  muscles  in 
violent  action,   leaving   the   rest  to  shrink  and 
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atiffen  from  inettnesB.  liberal  exercise  is  neces- 
aarj  for  both.  The  best  for  the  miod  periiaps 
is  poetry :  for  abstract  truth,  ever  b  severe 
atndies  the  main  thing  to  be  ascertained,  has 
no  link  wherewith  to  attach  our  syinpathiea  to 
laan;  nay,  rather  withers  the  fibres  by  which 
our  hearts  would  otherwise  lay  hold  on  him, 
absorbing  our  afiections  and  diverting  them 
from  man,  who,  taken  in  the  concrete  and 
as  he  exists,  is  the  antipode  of  abstract  truth. 
High  therefore  and  precious  must  be  the  worth 
and  benefit  of  poetry :  which  taking  men  as 
individuals,  and  drawing  into  strong  light  the 
portions  and  degrees  of  truth  latent  in  every 
homan  feeling,  reconciles  ns  to  our  kind ; 
and  shews  that  a  devotedness  to  truth,  how- 
ever it  may  alienate  the  mind  from  man,  only 
unites  it  more  affectionately  to  men,  in  their 
various  relations  of  love,  (for  love  u  truth,)  as 
children  and  fathers  and  husbands  and  citi- 
VOL.   1.  Q   8 
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zens,  and,  one  day  perhaps  much  more  thau  it 
has  hitherto  done,  as  Christians. 


Vice  is  the  greatest  of  all  jacobins,  the  arch- 
leveller. 


Oftentimes  the  supposed  increasers  of  know- 
ledge have  only  given  a  new  name,  and  a 
worse,  to  what  every  body  knew  before.  u. 


God  did  not  make  harps,  nor  pirouettes,  nor 
crayon-drawings  nor  the  names  of  all  the  great 
cities  in  Africa,  nor  conchology,  nor  the  conies 
morauxy  and  a  proper  command  of  countenance 
and  prudery,  and  twenty  other  things  of  the 
sort.  They  must  be  all  taught  then ;  or  how 
should  a  poor  girl  know  any  thing  about 
them? 

But  health,  strength,  the  heart,  the  soul,  with 
their  fairest  inmates,  modesty,  cheerfulness, 
truth,  purity,  fond  affection  ;  all  these  things  li»^ 
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did  BMke ;  and  to  tliey  may  be  iafely  left  to 
naive.  Nobody  can  fappote  it  to  be  maama't 
^^  if  they  don't  come  of  tbemadvea. 

la  a  cnminal  paasioD,  disappointment  ia  the 
greatest  misery  which  can  befall  a  man .  .  nest 
to 


Ofieoders  may  be  divided  into  two  rlassos^  the 
M  in  crime  and  the  yonng^.  The  old  and  haid- 
eaed  criminal  most,  in  becoming  so,  have  ac- 
quired a  confidence  in  his  own  fate-fencedness, 
or>  as  he  would  call  it,  his  luck.  The  young, 
then,  aie  the  only  offenders  whom  the  law  is 
liUy  to  intimidate :  and  to  these,  imprisonment 
or  tiansportation  cannot  but  look  much  less  for- 
nudaUe,  when  they  see  it  bestowed  aa  a  commuta* 
ti<m,  rather  than  awaided  as  a  penalty.  It  is  no 
kmger  transportation,  but  getting  off  with  trans- 
portation; and  doubtless  it  is  often  urged  in 
this  shape  on  the  novice  as  an  argument  for 

H 
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crime :  so  that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  threat  of 
death,  in  cases  where  it  can  rarely  be  executed,  is 
worse  than  nugatory,  nay,  is  positively  pernicious. 
These  remarks  refer  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  such  laws  as  are   still  continually  yiolated. 
With  those  which,  having  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose they  were  framed  for,  live  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  let  no  reformer,  until  he  has 
studied  and  refuted  Col.  Frankiand's  Sffeech  on 
Sir  5.  RomiUy^s  Bills  for  making  alttratums  m  4Se 
Criminal  Law,  presume  to  meddle. 


It  is  an  odd  device,  when  a  fellow  commits  a 
crime,  to  send  him  for  it  to  the  Antipodes. 
Could  one  shove  him  thither  in  a  straight  li&e» 
it  might  be  well ;  especially  as  in  that  case  he 
ought  supply  some  useful  hints  to  my  friends 
who  are  now  busily  asking  mother  Earth  what 
she  is  made  of.  But  that  a  knave  by  picking 
a  pocket  should  earn  the  circuit  of  half  the 
gk>be,  seems  really  meant  as  a  parody  on  the 


cooGcptHXia  of  those  wfao  irould  fUn  pemnde 
tfaaniMlvea  tfaat  the  faappinne  of  a  future  lifie 
witi  NABiit  in  making  the  tour  of  all  the  cmia- 
tiies  they  bare  aot  uen  in  the  pnsent.  How 
aidmiiabiy  contriTed  thu  acheme  it,  to  tender 
{nMnhment  as  eKpeuine  and  buitfaenaQine  aa 
pontttle  to  the  state  inflicting  it,  "  there  '■  nevtt 
a  lawyer  in  England  but  knom."  Let  this  paas 
hotrercr  :  One  mutt  not  grudge  a  littie  money, 
wbcB*  gnat  moral  good  it  to  be  accomplished. 
True,  it  woatd  be  much  cheaper  to  employ  0«r 
coBTicta  in  hard  labour  at  home  :  but  how  conld 
Botany  Bay  go  on,  if  the  importatioa  of  vice 
-w«r»  pat  a  atop  to  ?  For,  ai  there  is  noAin^ 
too  bad  to  manore  a  new  soil  with,  so,  reasoning 
by  analogy,  there  can  be  no  t<»ntndrelB  too  bad 
b)  people  a  new  land  with.  The  argnment  balt« 
«'Httl6,  and  seems  to  be  dub-footed,  and  is  as- 
auredty  top-heavy.  In  all  well-policied  cities  tht; 
iah^titaAta  an  compeUed  tb  get  rid  of  theii 
inrn  dirt  iit  such  a  way  that  it  shall  be  no  aui- 
H  2 
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sance  to  the  neighbouiiiood.  It  is  singular 
that  the  EnglUh,  of  all  nations  the  nicest  on  this 
head,  should,  in  their  politic  capacity,  deem  it 
justifiable  and  seemly  to  toss  the  dregs  and  (eetm 
t>f  the  community  into  the  midst  of  their  iieigh«> 
hour's  estate.  Deportation,  as  the  French  lerased 
it,  for  political  ofiences  may  possibly  be  expecMent 
and  beneficial  and  just :  it  may  lead  to  the  forma^ 
tion  of  states,  great  from  the  strength  of  the  mo- 
ral principle  that  cements  them :  it,  or  somewhat 
similar  measures,  led  to  the  formation  of  that 
state  which,  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
hat  reason,  so  far  as  mortal  may  glory,  to  glory 
in  its  origin,  Pensylvania.  But  transpoitation 
for  moral  ofiences  is  in  every  light  impolitic, 
injurious,  and  unjusU  **  Plantations  (says  Bft> 
con,  speaking  of  Colonies,)  are  amongst  ancient, 
primitive,  and  heroical  works.  But  it  is  a  shame* 
ful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scorn  of 
people  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  you  plant.'*     If  any  persons 
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are  lo  be  aeiaeted  by  piefiBraiioe  for  mck  obfectoy 
^mj  m^t  ntker  to  be  the  best,  the  mott  pnt- 
deirt^  the  mort  ▼irtooiu  of  the  whole  nation  ;  in- 
wmch  as  their  task  is  the  moat  arduonay  re* 
qairiBf  Wiadom  to  pat  forth  ail  her  implementa 
and  aU  her  craft  for  ita  auflicient  eiecutioo: 
ihak  peaponaibility  b  the  heaviest,  for  on  them 
will  the  character  of  a  whole  people  for  ages 
be  mainly  dependant ;  and  they  will  meet  with 
■Mch  to  dishearten  them,  much  to  tempt  them 
astray,  withoitt  being  polected  agaiust  their 
owm  hearts,  and  nphdd  and  fortified  in  their 
food  resolves,  aa  in  a  regulated  state  all  men 
are,  by  the  healthy  and  cordial  influences  of  Law 
and  Custom  and  Opinion.  O  that  statesmen 
woaM  consider  what  a  glorioas  privilege  they 
eiijoy,  when  they  are  allowed  to  become  the  fa- 
thsia.  of  a  new  nation!  But  this  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  things  irtiich  God  has  reserved  en- 
tisely  to. himself  v. 


M«B^ 


lot  aU£fl8JBS   AT    TXUTH. 

Once  on  a  time  there  waa  a  certain  coontrj 
in  whkbi  from  local  circumstancety  the  land 
could  be  divided  no  way  so  conveniently  aa 
into  four^iided  figures.  A  mathematician  hav« 
mg  remarked  this^  ascertained  the  laws  of  all 
such  figures,  and  laid  them  down  Ailly  and 
accurately.  His  countrymen  learned  to  esteem 
him  a  philosopher;  and  his  precepts  were  db- 
lerved  religiously  for  years.  A  convulsion  of 
nature  at  length  chang^  the  face  and  local 
character  of  the  district :  whereupon  a  skilful 
surveyor,  being  employed  to  lay  out  some  fields 
in  k  afresh,  ventured  to  give  one  of  them  five 
sides.  The  innovation  is  talked  of  universally^ 
and  almost  half  applauded  by  some  of  the 
younger  and  bolder  members  of  the  community  * 
when  a  big-mouthed  and  weighty  doctor,  to  set 
the  matt^  at  rest  for  ever,  quotes  the  attthority 
of  the  above-mentioned  mathematician,  ikH 
^fi^er  of  agricultural  poiitions  and  grand  lan^ 
mark  of  potierily,  who  had  demonstrated  to  the 
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weiJtait  «{frebBas)Oiii  that  &  field  ought  never 
to  h»n  man  thto  four  sidea,  and  ewii  by 
provtag,  what  perfaapi  few  we  inoUaed  to  dia- 
|MiU,  that  •  poDtagon  hu  more. 

Tbia  weigbty  doctor  is  one  of  a  herd :  every 
body  knowf  he  hoowi  not  how  many  such. 
Among  them  are  the  critics,  "  who  feel  by  rule 
and  think  by  precedent"  To  instance  only  in 
the  melody  of  verse :  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  a  polysyllabic  language  will  fall  into 
different  cadences  from  a  language  which 
^xMinds  in  moauyllables.  The  character  of 
languagca  too  in  this  respect  oflen  varies 
gieatly  with  theii  age,  as  they  usually  drop 
many  syllables  behind  them  in  their  piogiess 
through  time.  Yet  we  continually  heaf  the 
ruje-and- precedent  critics  condemn  verses  for 
differing  from  the  rhythm  of  more  ancient; 
just  as    if  there   could  he  only  one  good  tune 


I 
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For  the  motives  of  a  man's  actions^  hear  hw 
friend ;  for  their  prudence  and  propriety,  liis 
enemy.  In  our  every-day  judgements  we  are  apC 
to  jumble  the  two  together  :  if  we  see  an  actioaL 
is  unwise,  accusing  it  of  being  ill-intentioned  ; 
and  if  we  know  it  to  be  well-intentioned,  per- 
suading ourselves  it  must  be  wise :  both  fool- 
ishly ;  the  first  perhaps  the  most  so. 


Abuse  I  *d  adduce,  were  there  use  in  abusing, 

But  now  Uis  a  habit  you*ll  not  lose  by  losing. 

So  reproof. .  were  it  proof,  I  'd  approve  yourrcprovingf ; 

But,  till  it  convinces,  ycu*d  better  love  loving. 


How  many  Christians  have  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  their  master's  beautiful  and  most  kindly  para- 
ble of  the  tares,  which  the  servants  are  forbidden 
to  pluck  up,  lest  they  root  up  also  the  wheat 
with  them  ?  Never  have  there  been  wanting  such 
as,  like  the  servants,  come  and  give  notice  of  the 
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tmtWBy  i&d  «k  lemwe  to  go  and  gtttber  tbem  up ; 
^mi  aks!  even  in  that  Church  which  profeties 
10  Mk»w  JesoBf  and  calb  hielf  after  hU  sacied 
attse,  tte  nding  principle  hat  often  been  to 
<ietCrQy  the  taarety  let  what  will  come  of  the 
wheat,  najy  sometimes  to  destroy  the  wheat, 
lest  perchance  a  tare  shoold  be  left  standing. 
Indeed  1  know  not  who  can  be  said  to  hare 
Acted  even  up  to  the  letter  of  this  command » 
nnlesa  it  be  authors  toward  their  own  works. 

V. 


ft  is  not  without  a  whimsical  analogy  to  po« 
lemical  fufaninations,  that  great  guns  are  loaded 
with  irony  ptstob  and  muskets  fire  lead,  rapidly, 
incessantly,  fatiguingly,  and  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  they  say  without  effect. 


Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  love;  Wisdom, 
love  itsdf. 


« 


t 
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The  iadependence  of  the  men  who  bay  Uieir 
seata — a  foreigner  would  think  I  am  speaking 
of  a  theatre — in  the  House  of  Commonat  ia 
often  urged  by  the  opposers  of  Parliamealary 
Reform  as  an  advantage  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sent system.  And  independent  those  gentfemea 
are  certainly,  at  leaat  of  the  people  of  England 
whose  interests  they  have  in  charge.  Bat  the 
parliamentary  balance  has  two  ends ;  and  sliew'*> 
ing  that  a  certain  body  of  members  are  not  de-* 
pendent  on  the  people,  I  fear,  will  hardly  page 
for  proof  that  they  are  not  hangers  on  at  all. 
Independent^  then,  ia  not  the  fittest  tenn  to  de- 
scribe these  members  by ;  the  plain  and  premier 
word  is  irrespanMle,  Now  that  they  axe  so 
may  be  uneToidable,  may  be  desirable  even,  for 
the  sake  of  some  contingent  good :  but  can  it  be 
good  in  itself,  and  for  itself?  can  it  be  a  thing 
to  boast  of  ?  Observe,  we  are  talking  of  repre- 
sentatives, not  of  peers  or  king. 
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In  ]H«portiou  m  enry  word  Btands  for  a  Kp»- 
rate  conceptioii.  long^ua^  comes  oeuer  to  Uie 
Rcconcf  and  unimpraMiveiMM  of  Algetmic  cba^ 
netos,  ao  uieful  when  tlte  particulai  lioka  in 
a  chain  of  reaaoging  possesa  no  intnoBic  Tahw, 
and  impratant  only  aa  coonectiii^  the  prenuBea 
with  the  concluMon.  But  ciraimlocatioiia  mag- 
nify dctatls ;  and  their  march  being  sedate  and 
Btitdy,  tbe  mind  can  keep  pace  with  tham  with- 
oat  rraning  itself  out  of  breath.  In  the  due 
laixtOTc  of  these  two  modes  of  expreasion,  lies 
the  great  secret  of  an  argumentative  style.  As 
a  general  rule,  die  first  should  prevail  more  in 
wnting,  the  last  in  speaking;  ctrcumlocudmi 
being  to  words  what  repetition  is  to  arguments. 
The  first  too  is  the  fitter  dress  for  a  short  lin- 
eal sentence ;  the  last  for  a  long  one  in  which 
tbe  fcelingB  are  any  wise  appealed  to :  thoagb 
to  reconmend  in  tiie  same  tveath  making  short- 
ness  more  short  and  lengthening  length,  may 
sound  paradoxical.     Yet  this  amounts  to  much 
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the  same  as  the  old  Stoic  tUmtralioDy  when 
'*  Zeno  mana  demonstrare  solebat,  quid  inter 
dialecticos  et  oratoies  intereuet :  nam  cum 
presserat  digitos  pugnumque  fecerat, 
aiebat  ejusmodi  esse :  cum  autem  diduzerat,  et 
manum  dilataverat^  palms  illiua  similem  do- 
quentiam  esse  dicebat."    {Cicero  Oral,  dS.) 


Oratory  may  be  83fmbolized  by  a  warrior's  eye 
flashing  from  beneath  a  philosopher's  brow.  But 
why  a  warrior's  eye,  rather  than  a  poet's  ?  Be- 
cause in  oratory  the  will  must  predominate. 


To  talk  without  effiwt  is,  after  all^  the  great 
charm  of  talking. 


The  proudest  word  in  English,  to  judge  by  ito 
way  of  carrying  itself,  is  /.  It  is  the  least  of 
monosyllables,  if  it  be  indeed  a  syllable :  and 
yet  who,  in  good  society,  ever  saw  a  little  one  I 
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ForeigBisn  find  it  fakrd  work  to  make  lOut  all 
tile  importance  which  every  well-bfed  Engilehi. 
■m/as  in  duty  bounds  attaches  to  himtelff: 
tiiey^cainiiot  conceive  why,  whenever  they  have 
to  epeak  in  the  first  person,  they  must  stand 
on  tiptoe,  so  to  say,  and  uplift  themseleves 
until  they  tower  like  Ajax,  with  head  and  should 
ders  above  their  comrades:  hence  in  their  let- 
ters, as  in  those  of  the  uneducated  among',  our 
vwn  countrymen,  one  now  and  then  stumbles  dn 
a  little  »,  with  a  shock  of  disappointment,  as  on 
coming  to  a  short  step  in  a  flight  of  stairs.  A 
Frenchman  is  far  too  courteous  and  polished  to 
thTQst  himself  at  full  length  into  his  neigh-^ 
hour's  face.  Indeed  this  big  one-lettered  pro* 
noun  is  quite  peculiar  to  John  Bull,  as  much 
so  as  Magna  Charta,  wherewith  it  may  per- 
chance be  not  altogether  unconnected.  At  hast 
it  certainly  is  in  many  respects  an  apt  symbol 
of  our  national  character,  both  in  some  of  its 
better  and  of  its  hdrsher  features.     You  may 
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diBoern  therein  the  Eng^ishinan**  freedoniy  hin 
unbending  finnness,  his  straightforwaidneM,  hii 
individvality  of  character:  you  may  alto  tee 
bn  self-importance,  his  arrogance,  his  opinioab* 
tiveness,  bis  tendency  to  separate  and  sechide 
himself  from  his  neighbours,  and  to  look  down 
on  til  mankind  with  contempt.  In  the  same 
way  in  which  be  has  bared  his  representative  / 
of  all  its  consonants  and  adjuncts,  hat  be  alto 
stript  his  soul  of  its  consonants,  of  all  the  social 
and  affable  qualities  which  smooth  the  inters 
course  between  man  and  man,  and  by  the  help 
of  which  people  unite  readily  with  one  another. 
Look  at  four  Englishmen  in  a  stage-coach: 
the  odds  are,  they  will  be  ritting  as  stiff  and 
unsociable  as  four  1$.  v. 


But  is  /  a  syllable  ?  It  has  hardly  a  better 
claim  to  the  title  than  Orson,  before  he  lefttiie 
woods,  had  to  be  called  a  family.  By  die  by, 
they  who  would  derive  all  language  ftom  simple 
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sounds  by  thdi  joxUpoiitiou,  and  oU  society 
fmn  tayBfCs,  mayus  in  /  and  Onon — the  nika 
of  ftwmaar  must  give  way ;  for  the  uvage  /  u 
indeclinable,  and  had  I  wid  tie,  it  mi^t  lead 
the  reader  to  certain  ungainly  conclnsions— that 
the  iaolated  date  is  quite  a<  likely  to  be  po»~ 
tenor  to  tiie  aocial,  u  to  be  anterior :  yon  have 
ooly  to  strip  vowels  of  their  consanantB,  man  of 
his  kindly  affections,  which  always  djy  up  and 
dn>p  off  of  themaelves  in  the  absence  of  otijecU 
to  act  upon.  u. 


I  hare  ncstioiied  individuality  of  character  ss 
diKtinctire  of  the  English.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so 
much  peculiarly  ours,  as  common  to  ns  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Bit  at 
all  events  there  is  a  very  remarkable  contrast 
in  Uiis  reapect  between  us  and  those  nations  in 
whoaa  chmcter,  as  in  tfaeir  language,  the  Celtic 
(V  Ijtin  blood  is  predomiDant.  Landor,  who 
has  beea  residing  for  maay  yean  among  the 
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latter,  could  not  fail  of  noUcing  this  pacattanty, 
and  has  alluded  to  it  more  than  onoe  in  bis 
Convertatkms.  **  I  have  often  observed  (be 
says)  more  variety  in  a  single  English  hovsdiold, 
than  1  believe  to  exist  in  all  Italy."  flmagmmry 
CimvertaiionSf  vol.  ii.  p.  ftSS,  2d  edit.)  Talk  to 
a  dozen  Englishmen  on  any  subject ;  there  wiU 
be  something  in  the  remarks  of  each,  peculiar  aad 
characteristic  of  the  individual :  talk  to  a  dona 
Frenchmen ;  they  will  all  make  exactly  the  aame 
remark,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  Nor  is  this 
sameness  merely  apparent,  the  result  of  inatten- 
tion to  the  minuter  shades  of  difference,  as  in 
a  flock  of  sheep  an  inexperienced  eye  is  unable 
to  discern  one  from  another :  it  is  that  the 
generic  and  specific  qualities  are  proportiooably 
stronger  in  them,  that  they  all  tread  in  the  same 
sheeptrack,  that  they  all  follow  their  noses, 
and  that  their  noses,  like  those  of  cattle  when  a 
storm  is  coming  on,  all  point  the  same  way. 
A  traveller  cannot  go  far  through  the  country, 
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bM  lemediiuy  will  be  laid  kbcmt  pauports.  I 
hxn  beard  tmntj  people  talk  of  thesi  >t  dif- 
ferent times  :  ctf  courae  they  all  thought  tkem 
Mediat  things  .  .  that  belongs  to  national  ra- 
oitj;  iriiat  is  curious,  is  that  the;  every  sin- 
gle oae  thought  tbem  excellent  things  for  the 
seUsame  reason,  because  they  prevent  thieves 
and  mwderers  from  escaping.  I  happened  to 
he  in  Parii  at  the  time  of  the  great  eclipse  in 
1690,  and  was  walcbing  it  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuilleries.  Several  voices  from  ff  gronpe 
Msr  me,  cried  out  one  after  the  other,  JM, 
tamme  c'ettdrSte!  S^ardez,  comme  c'e*tdr6k! 
Hanag  my  sympathy  little  moved  by  such  vo- 
ofaations,  I  mllced  off ;  but  go  whither  I  would, 
the  same  sonndi  still  haunted  me :  old  men  and 
chiUnn,  yonng  men  and  maidens,  all  joined 
inthc  MBifl  cry:  Col  hien  dr6lel  Regariez, 
eommtc'M.  dr6UI  Ah,  cvmnu  c't*t  drSlel  All 
Paris  had  toilet  enough  indeed,  for  these  were 
oe«ar  scaree  tkm :  but  it  had  only  one  single 
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soul ;  and  this  one  soul,  even  under  the  inflttenoe 
of  that  which  "  perplexes  na^ons,"  could  not  give 
utterance  to  or  contain  morethan  one  single  fill- 
ing, that  what  they  saw  was  very  drSle^ 

u. 


The  monotony  of  French  versification  is  only  a 
symptom  of  that  which  pervades  theit  whole  cha- 
racter,  and  herewith,  of  necessity,  the  represoita- 
tive  and  exponent  of  that  character,  their  litera- 
ture, siribe  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.    But  this  readi- 
ness to  suppress  and  give  up  all  the  peculiarities 
distinctive  of  indi viduaUty  is  common,  as  I  before 
remarked,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Latin  stock ; 
and-  it  is  scarcely  less  noticeable  in  the  Romans 
than  in  the  rest.    Indeed  this  is  one  principal  dis- 
tinction, whereunto  most  of  the  others  are  refer- 
able, between  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.     In  the  former  every  author  is  hiniielf, 
and  has  features  by  which  you  may  alwayaxe- 
cognize  him :  but  every  Roman  writer,  as  Fre- 
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derick  Sohlegel  veiy  justly  remarkg,  is  in  the 
fiist  place  a  Roman ;  and  next  a  Roman  of 
a  paiticnlar  age  :  that  portion  of  him  which 
is  peculiarly  hiti  own,  is  in  every  instance  the 
least.  "  Pars  minima  ipse  sui."  You  may  find 
page  af\er  page  in  Tacitus  and  Seneca  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  which,  but  for  the  difference  of  the 
subject,  might  have  been  composed  by  any  one 
of  the  three ;  and  if  Lucan  had  not  written  in 
verse,  the  trio  might  have  been  a  quartett.        u. 


Every  body  has  heard  of  one  speech  in  Se- 
neca's Medea,  small  as  may  be  the  number  of 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  that  poet  has 
gone  further :  for  the  -very  conception  of  a  tra- 
gedy written  by  a  Stoic  is  any  thing  but  inviting, 
and  may  be  deemed  scarcely  leas  incoilg^ous 
than  a  garden  made  of  granite.  Nor  in  truth 
does  this  furnish  an  unsuitable  emblem  of 
tbose  tragedies ;  the  thoughts  are  about  as  hard 
and  stiff,  and  tl^e  characters  have  almost  as  much 
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life  in  them.  Still  there  is  one  speech  which  has 
had  quite  as  much  notoriety  as  it  deserves. 
When  Medea's  nurse  dissuades  her,  by  represent- 
ing- the  forlomness  of  her  situation, 

AUere  Colchi ;  oonjugis  nulla  est  fides ; 
Nihilque  fuperett  opibus  e  tantis  tiM : 

her  answer  is, 

Medea  mperett : 
and  thus  far  finely;  but  the  rhetorician  never 
knew  when  to  have  done,  in  the  accumulation 
either  of  wealth  or  of  words.  For  Truth  and 
Genius  are  simple  and  brief:  Affectation  and 
Hypocrisy,  whether  moral  or  intellectual,  are 
aware  that  their  words  are  mere  bubbles,  and 
blow  them  till  they  burst.     What  follows  is  wild 

nonsense. — 

Medea  Buperest :  hie  mare  et  terras  rides, 
Fenrumqiie  et  ignes  et  Deos  et  fulmina. 

Now  how  would  you  translate  the  two  words, 

Medea  tuperest?     They   are   easy   enough    to 

construe :  but  an  English  poet  would  hardly  say, 

Medea  remains.    The  problem  has  been  solved 
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IB  a  modem  opera,  of  little  worth,  save  for  the 
0|^x>rtuiiity  it  has  afforded  to  Madame  Pasta 
of  putting  forth  her  extraordinary  dramatic  pow- 
ers: and  few  who  have  heard  it,  will  easily 
forget  the  exclamation  wherewith  she  repels 
Jason's  question,  Che  mi  resla  ;  the  simple  pro- 
noun /o.  The  situations  are  somewhat  unlike ; 
but  the  latter  passage  is  evidently  an  imitation 
of  the  former,  though  perhaps  at  second  or 
third  hand,  the  change  in  the  expression 
being  only  such  as  arises  naturally,  and  almost 
necessarily,  from  the  different  character  of  the 
age.  An  ancient  poet  could  not  have  used  the 
pronoun ;  a  modern  poet  could  hardly  use  the 
proper  name, 

A  little  reflection  on  these  circumstances  and 
their  causes,  would  throw  much  light  on  the  es- 
sential distinctions  between  the  genius  of  anti- 
quity and  of  modem  times.  I  will  only  remark 
here,  that  such  as  would  seek  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  in  the  well-known  practice  of 
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children  to  speak  of  themaeWet  m  the  tkiid 
pefson,  may  chance  to  go  beycmd  their  warrant, 
if  they  are  hereby  led  to  infer  that  Eschylus  and 
Sophocles  were  childish.  u. 


A  rumpled  rose-leaf  lay  in  my  path.  Iliere 
was  one  little  stain  on  it ;  but  it  was  still  Tery 
sweet.  Why  was  it  to  be  trampled  under  foot, 
or  looked  on  as  food  for  swine  ? 


There  is  as  much  difference  between  good 
poetry  and  fine  verses,  as  between  the  smell  of 
a  flower-garden  and  of  a  perfumer's  shop. 


When  you  see  an  action  in  itself  noble,  to 
suspect  the  soundness  of  its  motive,  is  like 
supposing  every  high  thing,  mountains  among 
the  rest,  to  be  hollow.  Yet,  how  many  un- 
believing believers  pride  themselves  on  this 
uncharitable  folly  1  These  are  your  silly  vulgar- 
wise,  your  shallow  men  of   penetration,   who 
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M  Uiings  by  tbeir  own  litUenew,  and 
irboy  by  professing  justly  to  know  nothing  elsb, 
seem  to  Ikncy  tfaey  earn  a  right  to  know  hu^ 
man  nature  exclusiT^y.  Let  none  such  be 
trusted  in  their  judgements  upon  any  one,  not 
even  on  tfiemselyes  always* 


There  are  certain  writers  of  works  of  fiction, 
who  seem  to  delight  in  playing  at  cup  and  ball 
as  it  were  with  vice  and  virtue.  Is  it  right  you 
thought  you  saw?  you  find  it  to  be  wrong: 
mfrong  f  presto !  it  has  become  right.  Their 
hero  is  always  a  moral  prodigy,  usuaUy  profli- 
gate, often  murderous,  not  seldom  both;  but, 
whether  both  or  either,  always  virtuous.  Possess- 
ing, as  they  inform  us,  an  excellent  understand- 
ing, anxious,  as  he  is  evermore  assuring  us,  at 
whatever  cost  to  do  right,  he  is  continually  falling 
into  actions  atrocious  and  detestable ;  not  from 
the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  not  from  care- 
lessness or  presumption  or  rashly  dallying  with 
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temptation;  but  because  the  world  is  a  moral 
labyrinthy  every  winding  in  which  leads  in&Ui- 
bly  to  monstrous  evil.  Such  an  entanglement 
of  circumstances  is  devised,  as  God  in  his  good- 
ness never  permits  to  occur,  except  perhaps  in 
extraordinary  times  to  extraordinary  men :  into 
these  the  hero  of  the  story  is  thrown  headlong ; 
and  every  foul  and  bloody  step  he  takes,  is  as- 
cribed to  some  amiable  weakness  or  noble  im- 
pulse well  deserving  our  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. 

And  what  fruits  do  these  creative  geniuses 
bring  us  from  their  wilderness  of  horrors  ?  They 
seduce  us  into  a  pernicious  belief  that  sentiment 
and  duty  are  irreconcilable,  and  thus  they  hypo- 
thetically  suspend  Providence,  to  necessitate  and 
sanction  crime. 


Our   poetry   in   the  eighteenth   century  was 
prose  ;  our  prose  in  the  seventeenth,  poetry. 


innessEs  at  nurn.  ISl 

Tttte    appreciates    pictures,    connoissearBhip 
appraises  Uiem.  t. 


We  are  always  saying  with  anger  or  surprise 
that  such  and  such  a  work  of  genius  is  unpopu- 
br.  Yet  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Surely  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  paradoxical  contradiction, 
were  the  most  extraordinary  books  in  a  language 
Uie  commonest;  at  least,  until  they  have  been 
made  so  by  fashion,  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  capriciottsnessy  is  oligarchal. 


Are  you  surprised  that  our  friend  Matthew 
has  married  such  a  woman  ?  and  surprised  too, 
because  he  is  a  inan  of  genius  ?  That  is  the 
very  reison  for  his  doing  it.  To  be  sure  she 
comes  to  him  without  a  shift  to  her  back :  but 
his  genius  is  rich  enough  to  deck  her  out  in  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen.  So  long  as  they  last,  all  will 
go  on  comfortably  and  well ;  but  when  they  are 
worn  out,  and  the  stock  exhausted,  alas  poor 
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wife !   shall  I  rather  say  ?  or  alas  poor  Mat* 
thew! 


Man  has, 

First,  animal  appetites,  and  bence  animal 
impulses. 

Secondly,  moral  cravings ;  either  unregttUutod 
by  reason,  which  are  passions,  or  regaled  and 
controttled  by  it,  which  are  feelings;  hence 
moral  impulses. 

Thirdly,  the  power  of  weighing  probabilities  ; 
and  hence  prudence. 

Fourthly,  the  vit  logica^  evolving  consequences 
from  axioms,  necessary  deductions  from  certain 
principles,  whether  they  be  mathematical,  as  in 
the  theorems  of  geometry,  or  moral,  as  of  duty 
from  the  idea  of  God :  hence  conscience,  at 
once  the  voice  of  duty  speaking  to  the  soul,  and 
the  ear  wherewith  the  soul  hears  the  commands 
of  duty. 

This  idea,  the  idea  of  God,  beyond  all  ques- 
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turn  or  compftrisony  .is  the  one  great  fleminai 
principle;  inasmuch  as  it  combines  and  com- 
prehends all  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  con- 
verging in  it  as  their  conunon  centre ;  brings  the 
reason  to  sanction  the  aspirations  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  impregnates  law  with  the  vitality  and 
attractiveness  of  the  affections ;  and  establishes 
the  natural  legitimate  subordination  of  the  body 
to  the  willy  and  of  both  to  the  vU  iogiea  or 
reason,  by  involving  the  necessary  and  entire  de- 
pendence of  the  created  on  the  creator.  But 
although  this  idea  is  the  end  and  the  beginning, 
the  ocean  and  the  fountain-head,  of  all  duty, 
yet  are  there  many  contributory  streams  of  prin- 
ciple,  unto  which  men  in  all  ages  have  been 
content  to  trust  themselves.  Such  are  the  dis- 
position to  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  patriotism 
that  earthly  religion  of  the  ancients,  obedience 
to  law,  reverence  for  parents. 

A    few    corroborative   observations    may    be 
added. 
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First :  Passion  is  refined  into  feeling  by  being 
brought  under  the  controul  of  reason,  in  other 
words,  by  being  in  some  degree  tempered  with 
the  idea  of  duty.- 

Secondly :  A  deliberate  impulse  appears  to  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms :  yet  must  its  existence 
be  admitted,  if  we  deny  the  existence  of  princi- 
ples :  for  there  are  actions  on  record,  which,  al* 
though  the  results  of  predetermination,  possessed 
notwithstanding  all  the  self-sacrifice  of  an  im- 
pulse. The  conduct  of  Manlius  when  challenged 
by  the  Gaul,  contrasted  with  that  of  his  son  on 
a  similar  occasion,  strikingly  shows  the  difference 
between  principle  and  impulse ;  of  which  dif- 
ference moreover,  to  the  unquestionable  exclusion 
of  prudence,  the  premeditated  self-devotion  of 
Decius  furnishes  another  instance. 

Thirdly :  The  mind,  when  allowed  its  full  and 
free  play,  prefers,  however  faintly,  moral  good 
to  moral  evil.  Hence  the  old  confession,  Fid€0 
meliora  proboque*   and  hence  are  we  so  much 
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better  judges  in  another's  case  than  our  own. 
In  like  manner  the  philosophic  apostle  demon* 
strates  the  existence  of  the  law  written  in  our 
hearts,  from  the  testimony  the  conscience 
bears  to  our  own  deeds,  and  the  sentence  of 
acquittal  or  condemnation  which  we  pass  on 
each  other.  And  although  this  preference  for 
good'  may  in  most  cases  be  so  weak  as  to  re- 
quire the  subsidiary  support  of  promises  and 
threats,  yet  is  not  the  auxOiary  enactment  to  be 
confounded  with  the  primary  principle.  For,  in 
the  Divine  Law  certainly,  and  I  believe,  in  Hu- 
man Law,  where  it  is  not  the  arbitrary  decree  of 
ignorance  or  injustice,  the  necessity  and  conse- 
quent obligation  to  obedience  must  have  existed, 
at  least  potentially,  from  all  eternity,  Law  being 
an  exposition  and  not  an  origination  of  duty : 
while  punishment,  a  thing  in  its  very  nature 
variable,  is  a  subsequent  appendage  **  because  of 
trangressions.''  Even  the  approval  of  conscience, 
although  coincident  with  the  performance  pf  the 
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act  approved,  most  be  as  distbict  liom  il  M 
efiect  from  cause  :  not  to  insist  on  that  approval 
not  being  confined  to  duty  in  its  highest  Muse, 
hut  being  extended  on  fitting  occasions  both 
to  moral  impulses  and  to  prudence. 

Fourthly :  There  are  classes  of  words,  such  as  * 
generous  and  baeef  good  and  btidf  rigki  and 
wrong,  which  belong  to  the  moral  feelings  and 
principles  contended  for,  and  which  have  no 
meaning  without  them ;  and  their  existence,  not 
merely  in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  but  in  the 
mouths  of  the  commonalty,  should  perhaps  be 
deemed  enough  to  establish  the  facts,  of  which 
they  profess  to  be  the  expressions  and  exponents. 
Surely  the  trite  maxim  Ex  ntAt/b  nihil  JU^  is 
applicable  here  also,  and  may  for  once  be  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  good  cause.  But 
besides,  the  existence  of  duty  as  in  itself  an 
ultimate  aud  satisfactory  end,  is  notoriously  a 
favorite  topic  with  great  orators,  who,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  could   not  be  great,   but  for  their  more 
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aimaihility  fpmia^  thenta  deeper  practica] 

tkan    otkera    have    into    the    sprisgB 

and  workiagB  of  the  human  heart;  and  who, 

it  ia  equally  certain,  would  not  even  be  con>- 

sidered  great,  were  theii»  Tiews  of  humanity  al«> 

together,  and  fundamentally  untrue.      Without 

going  back  to  Demosthenes,  the    disciple  of 

Plato,  yet  the  ruler  of  a  pc^lace  by  his  worda, 

the  most  eloquent  writers  of  our  days  have  dis^ 

tinguished  themselves  by  attacks  on  the  selfish 

system.    To  the  same  purpose  is  the  epitaph  on 

Leonidaa  and  his  Spartans:    Theffftll  in  obedu- 

eno€  to  the  laws.    Were  not  obedience  taken  here 

as  a  duty  in  itself,  without  any  reference  to  a 

penalty,  this  famous  epitaph  would  dwindle  into 

an  unintelligible  synonym  for  Thetf  died  to  es» 

cape  tvhippmg.     On  the  other  hand,  were  not 

such  obedience  possible,  the  epitaph  would  be 

rank  nonsense. 


The  fact  is,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  selfish  phi- 
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losophers — I  beg  their  pardon  for  giving   them 
such  a  name,  and  assure  them  it  is  only  for  lack 
of  a   worse,  or,    as    they    would   esteem    it,    a 
better,    and    that  I  have    no    thought   of    im- 
puting to  them  any  thing  so  derogatory  as  the 
love  of  wisdom — but,  if  those  doctrines.be  true, 
every  book  that  ever  was  written,  in  whatsoever 
language,  on  whatsoever  subject,  and  of  whatso- 
ever kind,  ought  forthwith  to  be  written  anew  : 
for  in  their  present  state,  the  warp  is  sheer  non- 
sense, the  woof  arrant  falsehood  :  they  must  set 
about   re-writing   every   book,    yea,    even    their 
own  ;  for  whatever  they  may  have  thought,  they 
have  been   forced   to  talk  like  the   rest  of  the 
world,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  ;    who,     perceiving     the     impossibility    of 
giving  utterance  to  his  doctrines  in  any  of  the 
languages  before  spoken  by  man,  has  very  judi- 
ciously coined  a  new  dialect  of  his  own  for  his 
private   circulation.      And   yet,  I  would   wager 
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one  tfaould  not  read  many  pages  of  Umi  before 
even  he  were  found  tripping.  u. 


We  may  keep  the  devil  withoat  the  swine,  bnt 
not  the  twine  without  the  devil. 


The  Christian  religion  may  be  looked  uport 
under  a  twofold  aspect ;  as  disclosing  a  few  se* 
ciet  doctrines  beyond  the  grasp  and  reach  of 
our  reason,  and  as  confirming  and  establishing 
many  mcwal  truths,  which,  from  their  near  and 
endent  connexion  with  our  social  wants,  might 
enter  into  a  scheme  of  religion,  such  as  a  human 
legislator  would  devise.  Let  me  be  allowed  to 
speak  incorrectly,  since  I  am  following  a  multi- 
tttde  in  doing  so :  although  I  am  aware  that  a 
Religion,  {»operly  so  called,  cannot  be  devised 
by  any  human  legislator,  that  a  Religion  made 
by  man  can  no  more  be  a  Rd^on  for  man,  than 
a  skin  made  by  man  can  be  a  man's  skin ;  and 
that    all   the  contrivances    of   the  magisterial 
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Will  to  restnun  and  compress  Ibe  insiirgeot  WUI 
must  be  as  powerless  and  inefficient,  as  the  silk 
of  a  balloon  to  keep  in  its  boisterous  and  swelling 
inmate,  without  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
around  it.  The  force  that  controuls  us  must  act 
on  us  from  without :  the  rein  that  holds  us  in, 
but  impedes  us  not,  must  be  managed  from 
aboTe.    But  to  return : 

Hie  divine  origin  of  any  system  confining  it- 
self to  truths  of  the  latter  kind,  would  be  liable 
to  very  strong  suspicions ;  for  what  a  mere  man 
is  capable  of  deducing,  will  not  rise  high  enough 
to  haye  flowed  down  from  heaven.  On  the  other 
hand  a  system  composed  wholly  of  abstruse  doc- 
trines, however  it  may  feed  the  astonishment  of 
the  vulgar,  can  never  have  been  the  gift  of  God. 
A  Being  who  knows  the  extent  of  our  wants  and 
the  violence  of  our  passions,  whose  ordinary  dis- 
pensations,  moreover,  are  fraught  with  usefiil- 
ness  and  stamped  with  love ;  such  a  Being,  our 
Bfaker,  could  never  have  sent  down  to  us  an  un- 
fruitful revelation  of  strange   truths  which  left 
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men  in  the  same  condition  it  found  them  in,  as 
selfish,  as  hard-hearted,  as  voluptnous.  Accord^ 
ingly,  as  Dr.  Whateley  has  shown  in  his  Etsayi 
om  tome  Piculiarities  of  the  Chrutian  Religkm, 
the  practical  character  of  a  revelation  and  its 
abstaining  from  questions  of  mere  curiosity,  is 
an  essential  condition,  or  at  least  a  Very  proba- 
ble mark,  of  its  truth. 

Christianity  answers  the  anticipations  of  phi- 
losophy on  both  these  important  points.  Its  pte«> 
cepts  are'  holy  and  imperative,  its  mysteries  vast^ 
undiscoverable,  unimaginable ;  and|  what  is  still 
worthier  of  consideration,  these  two  limbs  of 
onr  religion,  instead  of  being  severed  or  even 
laxly  joined,  do,  after  the  workmanship  of  the 
God  of  Nature,  so  "  lock  in  with  and  overwnqp 
one  another,*'  that  they  cannot  be  torn  asunder 
without  rude  force.  Every  mystery  is  the  germ 
of  a  duty  ;  every  duty  has  its  motive  in  a  mys- 
tery. So  that,  if  I  may  speak  of  these  things 
according  to  the  emblems  of  ancient  wisdom, 

K  2 
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every  thing  divine  being  circular,  every  rigbt 
thing  human  straight,  the  life  of  the  Chriatian 
may  be  compared  to  a  chord,  each  end  whereof 
is  supported  by  the  arc  from  which  it  proceeds 
and  in  which  it  terminates. 


Were  not  the  mysteries  of  antiquity,  in  their 
practical  effect,  a  sort  of  religious  peerage,  to 
embrace  and  absorb  all  those  persons  whose  in  • 
quiries  might  endanger  the  established  belief? 
If  so,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  that  it  contains  none ;  especially  as 
it  moreover  borrows  no  aid  from  castes. 


Were  the  purportings  of  the  Bible  to  be  a  re- 
velation false,  it  would  still  be  the  truest  book 
•    that  ever  was  written. 


An  use  must  have  preceded   an   abuse,  pro- 
perly so  called. 
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Thefe  are  instances,  a  physician  has  just  told 
me,  of  persons  who  had  been  crowded  together 
in  prisons  so  ill  yentilated  as  to  breed  an  infecti- 
ous fever,  yet  having  themselves  escaped  it,  from 
the  gradual  adaptation  of  their  constitutions 
to  the  noxious  atmosphere  they  had  generated. 
This  avoids  the  inference  so  often  drawn  as  to 
the  real  hannlessness  of  apparently  mischievous 
doctrines,  from  the  innocent  lives  of  the  men 
with  whom  they  or^inated.  To  form  a  certain 
judgement  concerning  the  tendency  of  any 
doctrine,  one  should  rather  look  at  the  fruit  it 
bears  in  the  disciples  than  in  the  teacher.  For 
he  only  made  it ;  they  are  made  by  it. 


La  p(^reza  no  es  vileza,  Poverty  is  no  dis- 
grace, says  the  Biscayan  proverb.  Pauper- 
tas  ridieuloi  homines  fack^  says  the  Roman 
satirist.  Is  there  an  Englishman,  who,  being 
asked  which  is  the  wiser  and  better  sayings 
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would  not  answer  instantly^  the  Jiiwi  9  Are 
there  ten,  who  half  an  hour  after  would  not  qwii 
a  poor  gentleman's  coat  or  dinner,  if  the  thought 
of  it  came  across  them?  Be  consistent,  for 
•hame,  even  in  evil.  But  no!  still  be  incon* 
sistent:  that  your  practice  thus  glaringly  at 
variance  with  your  principle,  may  fall  to  the 
ground  sooner. 


Languages  are  the  barometers  of  national 
thought  and  character;  and  Home  Tooke  in 
attempting  to  fix  the  quicksilver  for  his  own 
metaphysical  ends,  acted  much  like  a  little  play« 
fellow  of  mino  at  the  first  school  I  was  at,  who 
screwed  the  master's  weather-glass  up  to  fair,  to 
make  sure  of  a  fine  day  for  a  holiday. 


Every  age  has  a  language  of  its  own;  and 
the  difference  in  the  words  is  oftentimes  far 
greater  than  the  difference  in  the  thoughte.    The 
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main  empliojwaftat  of  aatlmriy  in  their  colleclm 
cafMMatjr,  is  to  trambte  the  dncofonet  of  otiier 
ages  nto  the  hmgnagc  of  their  own :  nor  ii  it 
aa  oaeleH  or  uniiDportant  tuk ;  for  this  it  the 
only  way  of  making  knowledge  either  froitfal 
or  isflnential. 


A  cornipt  iriigiOQ  idoliaes  bad  Gods.  Can 
any  thing  be  worse  ?  Yes ;  a  corrupt  phikso- 
phy ;  for  that  idirfizes  bad  men. 


Hie  climate  might  perhaps  have  absoibed  the 
inleUect  of  Greece,  instead  of  tempering  it  to  a 
love  of  beaaty,  bat  for  the  awakening  and  stirring 
excitements  of  a  national  poem,  barbaric  wars,  a 
confined  territory,  republican  institutions  and  the 
actrrity  they  generate,  the  absence  of  any  recluse 
profeflsaon,  and  a  form  of  worship  wherein  art  pre- 
dominated. Hie  poets  of  such  a  people  would 
naturally  be  lyrical ;  but  at  Athens,  Homer,  the 
Dionysiacs^  and  Pericles,  by  their  united  in* 
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:fluencG  foetered  them  into  diamatiito.  The 
glorioiui  condition  of  their  country  inspired 
them  with  enthusiastic  patriotism ;  and  an  am- 
tocratical  religion  (which,  until  it  was  sapplaal* 
ed  by  a  Tulgar  philosophy,  in  spite  of  all  its 
errors  was  revered,)  gave  them  depth,  and 
made  them  solemn  at  least,  if  not  terrible. 
Energy  they  owed  to  their  contests,  and  correct- 
ness to  the  practised  ears  of  their  audience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  centurion's  rod,  the 
forum,  the  consulate,  Hannibal,  and  in  later 
times  the  civil  wars ;  pride,  and  the  suppression 
of  feeling  taught  by  pride ;  Epicureanism,  which 
dwarfed  Lucretius  though  it  could  not  stifle  him  ; 
the  overwhelming  perfection  of  the  great  Greek 
models,  and  the  benumbing  frost  of  a  jealous 
despotism ;  would  not  allow  the  Romans^  except 
at  rare  intervals,  to  be  poets.  The  greatest  in 
their  language  is  perhaps  livy.  At  least  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  him  who  has 
-drunk  far  deeper  than  any  Englishman  of  our 
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day  at  tkc  wmtnd  ftreams  of  daatical  anti- 
quity* Ike  author  of  Gebir,  in  a  note  on  that 
voy  aingnlar  poan,  goat  ao  lar  aa  to  eompare 
liry  iritfa  Shakspeare,  and  in  one  lespact  gives 
the  advantage  to  the  Roman.  **  Shakipeare, 
(he  aaya)  ii  the  only  writer  that  ever  knew  so 
iDtBiaielyy  or  ever  described  so  accvratdy,  the 
viriationa  of  the  hnman  character.  Bnt  Livy  is 
always  great'' 


Soath's  sentences  are  gems,  hard  and  shining ; 
Vokaife's  to  the  eye  resemble  them,  but  are  only 
Fiem^  paste* 


Some  men  so  dislike  the  dvst  kicked  up  by 
the  generation  they  belong  to,  that,  being  un- 
able to  peas,  they  lag  behind  it. 


Half  the  fiuluies  in  life  arise  from  pulling  in 
the  hofse  aa  he  is  leaping.  u. 
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Contrast  is  a  species  of  relation* 


In  writing,  the  most  difficult  thing  is  to  write 
with  ease.  u. 


Instead  of  watching  the  bird  as  it  flies  above 
our  headsy  we  chase  his  shadow  along  the 
ground;  and  finding  we  cannot  grasp  it,  con-* 
dude  it  to  be  nothing. 


lliere  is  something  very  odd  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  an  Englishman's  senses.  He  sees  with 
his  fingers,  and  hears  with  his  toes.  If  yon 
enter  a  gallery  of  pictures,  you  find  all  the 
spectators  longing  to  become  handlers :  if  you 
go  to  hear  an  overture  of  Mozart's,  your  next 
neighbour  keeps  all  the  while  kicking  time,  as 
if  he  could  not  kill  it  without.  u. 


Poverty  makes  wealth ;  and  wealth  in  its  turn 
adds  to  poverty.    The  earth  to  form  the  movnd 
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it  taken  out  of  the  dkeh;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  height  of  the  one,  the  same  will  be  the 
depth  of  the  other. 


Hie  great  cry  of  every  body  is  ^  on  /  geiomf 
yM  ae  if  the  world  waa  travelling  post.  How 
astoniahed  people  will  be,  when  they  arrive  in 
heaven,  to  find  the  angels,  who  are  so  much 
winr  than  they,  laying  no  achemes  to  get'made 
archangels. 


Unitarianism  has  no  root  in  the  permanent 
principles  of  human  nature.  It  is  in  fact  a 
religion  of  accidents,  depending  for  its  recep-> 
tion  on  a  particular  turn  of  thought,  a  parti* 
cular  slate  of  knowledge,  and  a  particular 
situation  in  society.  This  alone  is  disproof 
snflicient  of  it. 

But,  moreover,  its  postulates  involve  the  ah* 
surdity  of  coupling  infinity  with  man«  No 
wonder  tfiat,  beginning  with  raising  him  to  a 
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God,  it  hat(  ended  with  degrading  him  to  a 
beast.  In  attempting  to  erect  a  Babel  on  a 
foundation  of  a  foot  square,  the  Socinians  eon- 
structed  a  building  which  being  top-heavy 
overturned,  and  its  bricks,  instead  of  stopf^ing 
at  the  ground,  from  the  violence  of  the  fall 
struck  into  it. 


Calvinism  is  not  imaginative  ;  to  stand  there- 
fore, it  should  be  in  some  degree  scientific: 
whereas  no  system  of  Christianity  presents 
gpreater  difficulties  to  the  understanding,  none 
so  great  to  the  moral  sense.  Heavy  as  these 
difficulties  are,  the  unbending  faith  of  the  Swiss 
Reformer  would  have  borne  up  under  still 
heavier.  But  after  a  few  generations,  when 
zeal  subsides,  such  a  weight  is  found  to 
be  inconvenient;  and  men  loosen  the  articles 
which  press  the  hardest,  until  they  slip  off  one 
after  another.  Scepticism  however,  like  other 
things,  is  enlarged  and  pampered  by  indulgence : 
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as  the  current  gets  more  sluggish,  the  water 
gets  thicker ;  and  the  dregs  of  Calvinism  stag** 
nate  into  Socinianism. 


A  -Christian  is  God  Almighty's  gentleman: 
a  gentleman,  in  the  vulgar  superficial  way  of 
understanding  that  word,  is  the  Devil's  Chris- 
tian. But  to  throw  aside  these  polished  and 
too  current  counterfeits  for  something  valuable 
and  sterling,  the  real  gentleman  should  be 
gentle  in  every  thing,  at  least  in  every  thing 
that  depends  on  himself;  in  carriage,  temper, 
constructions,  aims,  desires.  He  ought  there-' 
tote  to  be  mild,  calm,  quiet,  even,  temperate; 
not  hasty  in  judgement,  not  extravagant  in 
Miibition,  not  rapacious,  not  tyrannical;  for 
these  things  are  contrary  to  gentleness.  Many 
sttoh  gentlemen  are  to  be  found,  I  trust ;  and 
many  more  would  be :  but  alas  I  they  are  ap- 
parently misled  by  etymology ;  and,  because  a 
gentleman  was  originally  homo  gentUU,   they 
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seem  to  fancy  they  shall  lose  caste  unless  they 
act  as  Gentiles. 


Every  true  Christian  must  be  catholic  in  heart 
and  spirit ;  although  the  temporary  condition 
of  the  visible  church  may  be  such  as  makes  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  be  outwardly  and  in  con- 
duct a  separatist.  u. 


Temporary  madness  may  be  necessary  in  some 
cases,  to  cleanse  and  renovate  the  mind ;  just 
as  a  fit  of  illness  is  to  carry  off  the  humours 
of  the  body. 


A  portrait  has  one  advantage  over  its  origi- 
nal :  it  is  unconscious ;  and  you  may  therefore 
admire  without  insulting  it.  I  have  seen  por- 
traits which  have  more. 


Thought  is  the  wind,  knowled^^ie  the  5?<ij1,  and 
mankind  the  vessel. 
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Cmlizatkm  takes  the  heart  and  sticks  it  be- 
side the  head,  just  where  Sporzheiin  finds  die 
organ  of  acqoisitiyeneBS.  No  wonder  she  fan- 
cies she  has  elevated  man  altogether,  since  she 
has  thus  raised  the  most  valuable  part  of  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  thas  enlarged  the 
highest. 


Men  have  often  been  warned  against  old 
prepdices  :  1  would  rather  warn  them  against 
new  conceits.  The  novelty  of  an  opinion  on 
any  moral  question,  is  a  presumption  against 
ft.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  the  half- 
thinker,  who,  in  matters  concerning  the  feelings 
and  ancestral  opinions  of  men,  stumbles  on  new 
conclusions.  The  true  philosopher  searches  out 
something  elie ;  the  propriety  of  the  feeling, 
the  wisdom  of  the  opinion,  the  deep  and  liv- 
ing roots  of  every  thing  that  is  fair  or  enduring. 
For  on  such  points,  to  use  a  happy  {rfirase  of 
Dugald  Stewart's,  **  our  first  and  third  thoughts 
wiU  be  found  to  coincide." 


I 
f 

1 

I 

» 
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Burke  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  ikM-iktmgki- 
ed  man.  Two  instances  in  point  occur  to  me 
from  the  works  of  living  writers,  one  from  Cole- 
ridge's Biographia  Literaria,  the  other  from  the 
life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  by.  .the  title  has,  Reginald 
Heber.  Let  me  so  call  him  then.  I  only  an- 
ticipate the  affectionate  familiarity  of  future 
ages,  in  whose  ears  (as  a  friend  of  mine  well 
prophesies)  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  will  sound  as 
strange,  as  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Comnor 
would  in  ours.  The  passage  I  refer  to  in  the 
life  of  Taylor,  is  a  defence  of  the  good  old 
institution  of  sizars  or  poor  scholars  ;  and  though 
its  length  prevents  my  quoting  it  entire,  I  can- 
not forbear  enriching  my  pages  with  some  of 
the  concluding  sentences.  **  It  is  easy  to  de- 
claim against  the  indecorum  and  illiberality  of 
depressing  the  poorer  students  into  servants ; 
but  it  would  be  more  candid  and  more  consist- 
ent with  truth,  to  say  that  our  ancestors  ele- 
vated their  servants  to  the  rank  of  students ; 
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soi^ning,  as  much  as  possible,  every  invidious 
distinction,  and  rendering  the  convenience  of  the 
wealthy  the  means  of  extending  the  benefits 
of  education  to  those  whose  poverty  must  other- 
wise have  shut  them  out  from  the  springs  of 
knowledge.  And  the  very  distinction  of  dress 
which  has  so  often  been  complained  of,  the 
very  nature  of  those  duties  which  have  been 
esteemed  degrading,  were  of  use  in  preventing 
the  intrusion  of  the  higher  classes  into  situa^ 
tions  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ; 
while  by  separating  th^  last  from  the  familiar 
society  of  the  wealthier  students,  they  prevented 
that  dangerous  emulation  of  expense  which  has 
in  more  modem  times  almost  excluded  them 
from  the  University."  (p.  ix.)  * 

*  The  foregoing  page  was  just  printed  off,  when  the 
news  came  that  India  had  lost  its  good  bishop.  At  the 
time  I  ventured  on  that  passing  mention  of  him,  I  was 
little  disturbed  by  the  thought  ui  its  inadequateness, 
knowi]^  that  it  would  not  offend  him,  if  the  ]  nssage  erer 
chanced  to  meet  his  eye.    He  would  have  deemed  himself 
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Was  it  superfluous  to  quote  a  passage  which 
my  readers  were  already  acquainted  with  ?  I 
rejoice  to  hear  it ;  and  wish  I  could  believe 
they  had  as  good  cause  for  objecting  to  my 
extract  from  Coleridge.  'Mt  is  no  less  an 
error  in  teachers,  than  a  torment  to  the  poor 
children,  to  inforce  the  necessity  of  reading  as 
they  would  talk.  In  order  to  cure  them  of 
singittgy  as  it  is  called^  the  child  is  made  to 
repeat  the  words  from  off  the  book ;  and  then 
indeed  his  tones  resemble  talking,  as  far  as 
his  fears,  tears,  and  trembling  wUl  peimit.  But 
as  soon   as  the  eye  is  again  directed  to  the 

behoUen  to  the  meanest  stranger  for  an  offering  of  honest 
admiration,  and,  I  doubted  not,  would  accept  with  his 
wonted  gentleness  any  tribute  of  gratitude  and  affectioo* 
And  now  .  •  <»  now  that'  he  has  been  taken  from  us  •  . . 
why  should  I  not  declare  the  truth  ?  though  I  should  hare 
rejoiced  to  speak  of  him  worthily,  if  God  had  given  me 
the  power  to  speak  worthily  of  such  a  man ;  yet  beiBg 
what  I  am,  that  I  have  said  no  more  does  no^  pain  me  •  •  • 
perhaps  because  my  heart  seema  to  lay  to  me,  that  love 
and  sorrow  make  all  gifts  equal. 
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printed  page,  the  ^U  begins  anew:  for  an 
instinctiTe  aenae  telb  the  child>  that  to  niter 
ita  own  momentaiy  thoughts,  and  to  recite  this 
written  thoughts  of  another,  as  of  another,  -and 
a  for  wiser  than  himself,  are  two-  widely  dif^* 
ferent  things;  and  as  the  two  acts  are  accom- 
panied with  widely  different  feelings,  so  must 
they  jostify  different  /nodes  of  enunciation." 
{Biog.  Lit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  60.) 

My  introductory  remarks  however,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  apply  to  ends  only,  net  to  means : 
for  means  are  progressive,  ends  continue  the 
same  :  the  road  from-  London  to  -Edinburgh 
may  be  improved,  horses  may  become  swifter, 
carriages  lighter;  but  Edinburgh  seems  likely 
to  remain  pretty  much  in  the  same  spot  it  is 
in  now. 


The  next  best  thing  to  a  very  good  joke, 
is  a  very  bad  joke :  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
very  good  argument,  is  a  very  bad  one.     In  wit 

L  2 
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and  reasoning,  as  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  you 
must  beware  of  the  old  maxim,  tnedio  tuti*» 
nmusibis:  in  that  city  it  would  lead  you  into 
the  gutter ;  in  your  intellectual  march  it  would 
sink  you  in  'the  dry  sandy  wastes  of  dulness. 
But  the  selfsame  result  which  a  good  joke  or 
a  good  argument  attains  to  regularly  and  ac<- 
cording  to  law,  is  now  and  then  attained  to  by 
their  mis<-shapen  brethren  per  saltum  as  a  piece 
of  luck. 

Few  trains  of  logic,  however  ingenious  and 
fine,  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure— and  yet  a 
good  argument  is  of  all  dainties  the  daintiest — 
few,  very  few,  have  so  much  pure  truth  in  them, 
as  the  exclamation,  Hotv  good  U  was  of  God  to 
put  Sunday  at  one  end  of  the  week !  for  if  he 
had  put  it  in  the  middle,  it  would  have  made  a 
broken  week  of  it.  The  feeling  here  is  at  once 
so  true  and  so  strong,  as  to  overpower  all 
perception  of  the  rugged  way  along  which  it 
carries  us :  it  gains   its  point,  and  that  is  all 
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it  cares  for.  It  knows  nothing  of  doubt  or 
faint-heartedness ;  but,  as  it  were,  opens  its 
mouth  and  shuts  its  eyes,  and  the  truth  drops 
mto  It.  It  goes  to  work  much  like  our  sailors  : 
everybody,  except  those  who  know  them,  swears 
they  must  fail ;  and  they  are  sure  to  succeed. 
He  who  is  animated  with  such  a  never  hesitating, 
never  questioning  conviction  that  every  ordinance 
of  God  is  for  good,  although  he  may  perhaps 
miss  the  actual  good  in  the  particular  instance, 
can  never  go  far  wrong  in  the  end. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter related  in  Mr.  Turner's  Ttmr  in  Normandy, 
He  one  day  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
Frenchman  of  the  lower  orders,  a  religious  man, 
whom  he  found  praying  before  a  broken  cross. 
They  were  sitting  in  a  ruined  chapel.  "  The 
devotee  mourned  over  its  destruction,  and  over 
the  state  of  the  times  which  could  countenance 
such  impiety ;  and  gradually,  as  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  he 
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was  led  to  read  aloud  the  137th  psalm,  com- 
I  mentin^  on  every  verse  as  he  proceeded,  and 

t  weeping  more  and  more  bitterly,  when  he  came 

I  to  the  part  commemorating  the  ruin  of  Jeru- 

salem, which  he  applied  to  the  captive  state 
a(  France,  exclaiming  against  Prussia  as  cruel 
Babylon.  *  Yet,*  we  asked,  '  how  can  you  recomciU 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  the  permistum 
given  to  the  Jews  by  the  psalmist  to  take  up  her 
little  ones  and  dash  them  against  the  stones?* 
*  Ah/  you  misunderstand  the  sense;  the  psalm 
does  not  authorize  cruelty:  maisj  attendezf  ce 
n*est  pas  ainsi :  ces  jnerres  Id  sont  Saint  Pierre  ;. 
et  heureujg  celui  qui  les  attachera  a  Saint  Pierre ; 
qfti  monirera  de  Vattachement^  de  Vintrepiditi 
pour  sa  religion  !*  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
curious  perversions  under  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  does  not  scruple  to  take  refuge." 

(VoUi.  p.  120.) 
.  ,  **  Suraly  in  other  thoughts  Contempt  mij^t  die.** 

The  question  was  at  best  a  very  inconsiderate 
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one :  its  purpose  was  to  unsettle  the  poor  man's 
faith ;  it  ofioed  no  solution  of  the  doubts  it 
suggested :  and  no  judicious  person  will  so  ad- 
dress' the  uneducated.  But  it  is  cheering  to  see 
how  the  Frenchman  takes  up  the  futile  shaft 
and  tosses  it  back  again,  and  finds  nothing 
but  an  occasion  to  show  the  entireness  of  his 
f^ith ;  and,  though  Mr.  Turner  perhaps  haidl j 
thought  it,  there  is  much  more  tnith  in  the 
reply  than  ia  the  question.  All  that  there  is 
in  the  latter,  is  one  of  those  half-truths,  which 
by  setting  up  alone  bankrupt  themselves,  and 
become  falsehoods;  while  the  Frenchman  be- 
gins in  truth,  and  ends  in  truth,  taking  indeed  a 
somewhat  strange  course  to  get  from  one  to 
the  other.  Still  in  him  we  perceive,  although 
in  a  low  and  rude  uncultivated  state,  that  wis- 
dom of  the  heart,  that  esprit  du  caur  or  mens 
cordis,  which,  if  it  be  severed  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  head,  is  far  the  more  precious  of  the 
two,  that  wisdom  of  the  heart  which  The  Broad 
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Stone  of  Honour  strives  to  inculcate  so  eloquent- 
ly and  so  fervently.  It  is  like  the  odour  which 
in  some  iiiefTable  way  niiii<;]es  with  the  hues  of 
the  flower,  softening  its  beauty  into  loveliness. 
No  truly  wise  man  has  ever  been  without  it : 
but  few  have  ever  possessed  it,  if  I  ought  not 
rather  to  say,  been  possessed  by  it,  in  such 
purity  and  perfection  as  the  author  of  that 
noble  manual  ibr  ^rentlemen,  that  volume 
which,  had  I  a  >on,  I  would  place  in  Lis 
hands,  chargint^  him,  though  such  admonition 
would  be  needless,  to  love  it  next  to  his  Bible. 

u. 


Every  one  who  knows  anythin«r  of  Horace 
or  of  logic,  has  heard  of  the  accumulating" 
sophism:  Do  itrclve  i^ rains  make  a  heap?  do 
ei^rfiteen  f  do  i went y?  do  ttrenfi/Jtmr  ?  Twenty- 
four  grains  make  a  heap  I  oh  no!  they  make  a 
pennyvN  eight.  The  reply  was  well  enough  for 
that  particular  case  :    but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
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safest  to  answer  such  captious  questions  1>y  a 
comparativey  the  only  elastic  and  nicely  gra- 
duated expression  of  decree  which  common 
language  furnishes.  Do  twelve  grains  of  sand 
make  a  heap  ?  a  greater  than  eleven.  Are  a  hun- 
dred yards  far  for  a  healthy  man  to  walk  9 
further  than  ninety-nine. 

There  is  however  another  mode  of  defence 
which  some  may  think  sufficient,  and  for  which 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  Aristotle's  Treatise 
on  Irony.  Don't  be  alarmed  at  those  grains  of 
sandy  said  a  philosopher  to  a  young  man  who 
appeared  sadly  gravelled  by  the  accumulating 
sophism.  The  sophist  is  only  playing  the  pari 
of  the  East-wind  in  the  comedy.  But  you  dis- 
like such  a  quantity  of  dust  blown  or  thrown  so 
palpably  into  your  eyes?     Then  put  on  a  veiL 


Friendship  closes  its  eyes,  rather  than  see 
the  moon  eclipsed;  while  calunmy  denies  that 
it  is  ever  at  the  fidl. 
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While  walking  one  evening  by  a  leafy  hedge^ 
a  light  glanced  through  it  across  my  eyes.  At 
first  I  tried  to  fix  it,  but  vainly ;  till,  recol- 
lecting that  the  hedge  was  the  medium  of  sight, 
instead  of  peering  directly  toward  the  spot, 
I  searched  among  the  leaves  for  a  gap.  As 
soon  as  I  found  one,  I  discovered  that  a  bright 
star  had  glimmered  on  me,  which  I  afterward 
stood  watching  at  my  ease. 

A  mystic  in  my  situation  ¥rould  have  weaned 
hunself  with  hunting  for  the  light  in  the  place 
where  he  had  caught  the  first  glance  of  it; 
and  would  not  have  got  beyond  an  incommu- 
nicable self-assurance  that  he  had. seen  a  vi- 
sion from  heaven,  of  a  natui«  rather  to  be 
dreamt  of  than  described.  A  materialist  would 
have  asserted  the  light  to  be  visible  only  in  the 
gap,  because  through  that-  alone  could  it  be 
seen  distinctly ;  and  thence  would  have  inferred 
the  light  to  be  the  gap,    or  (if  more   acute 
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and  logical  than  common)   at  any  rate  to  be 
produced  by  it. 


It  has  been  called  a  paradox  in  Christianity^ 
that  it  makes  Hnmility  the  aTenue  to  Glory  ^ 
and  yety  what  other  avenue  is  there  to  Wisdom^ 
or  even  to  Knowledge?  To  pick  np  precious 
tnithsy  one  most  bend  down  and  look  for  them.' 
It  is  so  in  natural  science  :  Bacon  has  declared 
it :  "  Natora  non  nisi  parendo  vincitur/'  It  is 
so  in  moral  speculation :  Wordsworth  has  told 
us: 


b  oli-tiiBOT  nearer  when  we  ttoop. 
Than  irii«a  we  aov.** 

That  it  is  so  likewise  in  Religion,  we  are  as- 
sured by  those  most  comfortable  words  :  **  Ex^ 
cept  yt  become  a$  little  children^  ye  fkdU  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

Moreover,  the  whole  intercourse  between  man 
and  man  appears,  if  we  look  closely  into  it,  to  be 
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guided  and  regulated  by  the  scune  universal 
principle  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  is  recognized 
by  ally  instinctively  at  least  if  not  wittingly.  As 
I  have  heard  it  well  expressed  by  him,  who, 
among  all  the  persons  I  have  conversed  with 
to  the  edification  of  my  understanding,  had  the 
greatest  practical  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  most  thoroughly  knew  the  art  of  controul* 
ing  and  governing  men  to  their  good  :  the  mo- 
ment any  body  is  satisfied  with  himself,  every- 
body else  grows  dissatisfied  with  him  :  when- 
ever any  one  thinks  much  of  himself,  all  others 
give  over  thinking  about  him.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  in  the  parable,  that  he  who  takes  the  high- 
est room  is  turned  down  with  shame  to  the  low- 
est, while  he  who  sits  down  in  the  lowest  room 
is  bid  to  go  up  higher. 


u. 


The  Romans   used  to   say   of  an   argument 
or  opinion  which  spread  rapidly,  that  it  takes 
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the  popular  nnnd.  I  should  rather  lay  that 
the  popular  mind  takes  the  argument  or  opi- 
nion. Takea  k  ?  Yes  ;  as  one  takes  infection  ; 
catches  it  rather,  as  one  catches  a  fever.  For 
tmthy  like  health,  is  not  easily  communicated ; 
hot  diseases  and  errors  are  contagious. 

This  being  so,  how  mnch  to  be  deplored  are 
democratical  elements  in  a  constitution  !  Not 
unless  the  people  are  the  head  of  the  state ; 
and  I  have  always  fancied  them  the  heart:  a 
heart  which  at  times  may  beat  too  fast,  and 
perhaps  feel  too  warmly,  but  still  by  its  pul- 
sations evinces  and  preserves  the  life  and  vigour 
of  the  social  body. 


What  use  are  forms  of,  seeing  they  are  at 
times  empty  ?  Of  the  same  use  with  barrels, 
which  at  times  are  empty  too. 


By  the  ancients  courage    was    regarded    as 
practically  the    main  part  of  virtue ;    by  us, 


»    ? 
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though  I  hope  we  are  not  less  brave,  parity 
is  so  regarded  now.*  The  former  evidently 
is  the  animal  excellence,  a  thing  not  to 
be  left  out  when  balancing  the  one  against 
the  other :  still  the  following  considerations 
weigh  more  with  me.  Courage,  when  not  an 
instinct,  is  the  creation  of  society,  depending 
for  occasions  of  action  (which  is  essential  to 
it)  on  external  circumstances,  and  deriving 
much  both  of  its  character  and  of  its  motives 
from  popular  opinion  and  esteem.  But  purity 
is  inward,  secret,  self-sufficing,  harmless,  and» 
to  crown  all,  thoroughly  and  intimately  per* 
f  sonal,   if  what  enters  into  the  essence  of  our 

being  can  be  called  so.      It  is  indeed  a  na- 

4  .  *  Here  again  I  find  myself  walking  with  Landor.     I 

am  so  familiar  with  his  writings,  that  his  thoughts  meet 
me  at  every  turn.     His  Words  are:  '^Effeminacy  and 
wickedness  were  correlative  terms  hoth  in  Oreek  and 
i  Latin,  as  were  oourege  and  virtne.     With  us  softness 

•ad  foUy,  virtue  and  purity.  Let  others  determine  on 
which  side  lies  the  indication  of  the  more  quiet,  ddicate, 
and  reflecting  people.**    Imoffin,  Cmven,  VoL  i.  p.  296. 


I' 


ir 
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tuTCy  rather  than  a  virtue  ;  and,  like  other 
natures,  when  most  perfect  is  least  conscious 
of  itself  and  its  perfection. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  courage,  however  kindled, 
is  fanned  by  man's  breath ;  purity  lives  and 
derives  its  life  solely  from  God's  spirit. 


It  has  been  much  the  fashion  of  late  years 
to  vaunt  the  spiritual  genius  of  modem  times, 
as  contrasted  with  the  greater  predominance  of 
the  animal  and  sensuous  life  in  the  classic  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  Now  this  is  well :  for  the 
distinction  exists.  With  the  ancients  the  soul 
was  the  vital  and  motive  principle  of  the  body  : 
with  the  moderns  the  tendency  has  rather  been 
to  look  on  the  body  as  but  the  veil  or  gar- 
ment of  the  soul.  This  becomes  easily  dis- 
cernible, if  we  behold  one  of  Raphael's  hea- 
venly Madonnas,  beside  one  of  those  Venuses 
wherein  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  has  put  forth  all 
the  fascination  of  its  beauty.     Before  the  latter. 
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one  may  break  forth  into  the  exclamation  of 
the  Bedouin,  Bles.ted  be  God  who  has  made 
beautiful  women  !  unless  even  that  be  too  devo- 
tional :  in  the  former  the  siirlit  pauses  not 
at  the  outward  lineaments,  but  pierces  throMpfh 
to  the  soul,  and  we  contemplate  the  meekness 
of  the  handmaiden,  the  purity  of  the  viri^in, 
the  fervent,  humble,  adorin«!:  love  of  the  mother 
who  sees  her  God  in  her  child. 

When  however  the  source  of  this  main  dif- 
ference between  the  two  gjeat  historical  periods 
has  been  soug^ht  after,  the  seekers  have  ^one  far 
astray :  they  have  bewildered  themselves  in 
the  ma7y  forest  of  natural  causes,  where,  as 
the  German  proverb  has  it,  *  one  can't  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.'  One  set  have  talked  al>out 
the  influence  of  climate  :  as  if  the  sky  and 
soil  of  Italy  had  ij:i)ne  throuijh  some  marvellous 
chantje  between  the  days  of  Auijustus  and 
those  when  Dante  sang:  and  Giotto  painted. 
Others     have     taken     their    stand     amon^r    the 
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Northern  natioiity  echoing  Montesquieu's  ce- 
lebrated remark,  that  this  fine  system  was  found 
in  the  woods :  as  though  mead  and  beer  could 
not  intoxicate  as  well  as  wine ;  as  though  WaU 
halla  with  its  blood  and  its  skull-cups  were  less 
sensual  than  the  Elysian  islands  of  the  blest. 
A  third  party  have  gone  a  jouroey  into  the 
East :  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  human 
spirit  to  be  more  imbruted,  more  bemired  in  sen- 
suality, than  amid  the  roluptuousness  and  the 
macerations  of  Oriental  religions.  The  praise 
is  not  of  man,  but  of  Grod.  It  is  only  by  his 
light,  that  we  see  light.  If  we  are  at  all  better 
than  those  first  men  who  were  of  the  earth 
earthy,  it  is  because  the  second  man  was  the 
Lord  from  Hearen. 

Let  me  here  take  up  the  thread  of  the  for- 
mer remark  on  the  two  notions  concerning  the 
primary  constituent  of  virtue.  Courage  may  be 
considered  as  purity  in  outward  action ;  purity 
as  courage  in  the  inner  man,  in  the  far  more 
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^palling  struggles  which  acB  w^;ed  within 
our  own  hearts.  The  ancients,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  looked  to  the  former;  the  mo- 
dems have  fixed  their  attention  rather  on  the 
latter.  But  this  results  not,  as  seems  to  be 
hinted  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  note,  from 
our  superior  delicacy  or  reflexion :  it  is  owing 
to  Christianity,  and  to  Christianity  alone.  Hea- 
then poets  and  philosophers  may  nowjtnd  then 
have  caught  momentary  glimpses  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  produced  this  change  :  but 
as  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  the  one  par- 
amount maxim,  it  was  first  proclaimed  in  tke 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Hiis  leads  me  to  notice  a  further  advantage 
which  the  modem  principle  has  over  the  an- 
cient :  that  courage  is  much  oftener  found  with- 
out purity,  than  purity  without  courage.  For 
although  in  the  physical  world  one  may  fre- 
quently see  causes  without  their  wonted  and 
natural  effects,  such  barren  causes  exist  not  in 
the  moral  world :    the  concatenation  there  is 
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far  more  iodisscrfabley  the  ciicalatioD  ht  more 
rapid  and  certain.  On  the  other  hand  the 
effect,  or  something  like  it,  is  not  seldom  seen 
without  the  cause.  N«t  only  is  there  the 
animal  instinct ;  there  h  also  a  bastard  and 
ostentatious  courage,  generated  and  led  by  the 
opinion  of  the  world :  but  they  who  are  pure 
in  heart,  they  who  know  what  is  promised  to 
such  purity,  they  who  shall  see  Ood,  what  can 
they  fear? 

It  is  with  perfect  truth  then  that  our  moral 
poet  has  represented  his  Una  as  "of  nought 
affrayd  :"  for  she  was  also  '*  pure  and  innocent 
as  that  same  Lamb.'*  u. 


To  refer  all  pleasure  to  association,  is  to  ac- 
knowledge no  sound  but  echo. 


Truth  endues  man's  purposes  with  somewhat 
of  immutability. 


M  t 
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Material  evil  tends  to  self-annihilation  ;   ^rood 
to  increase. 


Grseculus  esuriens  in  caelum,  jusscris,  ibit. 
Alas'    the  command   has   gone  forth  unto   tlie 
whole  world  ;    but  not  even   the  hunsrrv  Greek 
will  obey  it.  r. 

Forms  and  regularity  of  proceeding,  if  not 
justice,  partake  much  of  the  nature  of  justice, 
which  in  its  highest  sense  is  the  spirit  of  di'^- 
tributive  order. 


Purity  is  the  feminine,  Truth   the  masculine, 
of  Honour. 


He  who  wishes  to  know  how  the  people  thrive 

under  a  grovelling  aristocracy,  should  examine 

how  vigorous  and  thick  are  the  blades  of  irra>N 
under  a  plantain. 
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The  Engysh  constitation  being  continaally 
progressirey  its  perfection  consists  in  its  ac- 
knowledged imperfection. 


In  times  of  public  dissatisfaction  add  readily, 
to  satisfy  men's  wishes.  So  the  change  be 
made  without  trepidation^  there  is  no  contingent 
danger  in  the  changing.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
diminish  safely,  except  in  times  of  perfect  quiet. 
The  first  is  giving ;  the  last  is  giving  up. 


Much  of  this  world's  wisdom  is  acquired  by 
necromancy  ;  by  consulting  the  oracular  dead. 

u. 


Principled  men,  from  acting  independently  of 
instinct,  when  they  do  wrong,  are  likely  to  do 
great  wrong.  The  chains  of  flesh  are  not 
formed  of  hooks  and  eyes,  to  be  fastened  and 
loosed  as  occasion  may  require.  We  are  not 
like  the  Dervise  in  the  Eastern  story,  that  hav- 
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ing  left  our  own  fonn  to  animate  another^  we 
can  retuin  to  it  at  pleasure.  Much  less  can 
we  be  ever  acting  a  double  transmigration  be- 
tween  the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  wan- 
dering to  and  fro  between  the  intellectual  and 
the  animal  states,  first  unmanning  and  then  re- 
manning  ourselves^  each  to  serve  a  turn.  Hu- 
manity once  put  off,  is  put  off  for  worse  as  well 
as  for  better;  and  if  we  take  not  good  heed 
to  live  angelically  afterward,  we  must  count  on 
becoming  devilish. 


Men  are  most  struck  with  form  and  cha- 
racter, women  with  intellect ;  perhaps  I  should 
have  said,  with  attainments.  But  happily  after 
marriage  sense  comes  in  to  make  weight  for  us. 


A  youth's  love  is  the  more  passionate ;  virgin 
love  is  the  more  idolatrous. 


Talkers  will  refrain  from  evil  speaking,  when 
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listenen  fdnin  firom  eril-heaniig.  At  pretent 
there  ne  many  io  creduloiu  of  ml,  that  they 
will  receive  totpicionfl  and  impreiskms  against 
penons  they  don't  know,  from  a  penon  they 
do  know .  .  in  authority  to  be  good  for  nothing. 


We  look  to  onr  last  sickness  for  repentanee, 
nnmindful  that  it  is  during  a  recovery  men  re- 
pent, not  during  a  sickness.  For  sickness,  by 
the  time  we  feel  it  to  be  such,  has  its  own 
trials,  its  own  selfishness ;  and  to  bear  the  one 
and  ofercome  the  other,  are  at  such  a  season 
occupation  more  than  enough  for  any  who 
has  not  been  trained  to  the  performance  by 
prerious  discipline  and  practice. 

Ibe  same  may  be  said  of  old  age;  perhaps 
with  even  more  justice,  since  old  age  has  no 
beginning. 


The  feeling  is  often  the  deeper  truth,  the  opt^ 
nioa  the  more  superficial  one. 
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I  suspect  we  have  internal  senses.  The  mind's 
eye  since  Shakspeare's  time  has  been  proverbial ; 
and  we  have  also  a  mind's  ear.  To  say  nothing 
of  dreams,  one  certainly  can  listen  to  one*s 
own  thoughts,  and  hear  them,  or  believe  that 
one  hears  them :  the  strongest  argument  ad- 
ducible  in  favour  of  our  hearing  any  thing. 


Many  objects  are  made  venerable  by  extra- 
neous circumstances.  The  moss,  ivy,  lichens, 
and  weatherstains,  for  example,  on  that  old  ruin, 
picturesque  and  soothing  as  they  are,  formed  no 
part  in  the  conception  of  the  architect,  nor  in 
the  work  or  intention  of  the  builder ;  but  are 
the  subsequent  adaptations  of  Time,  which  with 
regard  to  such  things  is  in  some  sort  an  agent, 
bringing  them  under  the  influences  of  Nature. 
And  what  should  follow  ?  Only  that  in  obey- 
ing the  perceptions  of  the  intellect,  and  dis- 
tinguishing logically  between  accidents  and 
properties,  we     turn    not  frowardly    from   the 
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dict«t»  of  the  heart;  nor  cease  to  feel,  because 

we  hare   ascertained   the   composite   nature  of 

oor  feelings ;  just  as  though  it  were  impossible 

to  contemplate  the  parts  in  a  living  whole,  and 

there  were   no  other  analysis   than   dissection « 

Only  this;    and   thankfulness   for  that  which 

has  so  enabled    ns  to  venerate  ;    and  wisdom 

enough  to  preserve  the  modifying  tints  which 

have  coloured  the  object  to  the  tone  of  our 

imaginations. 

How  idle  it  is  to  call  certain  things  God- 
sends! as  if  there  was  anything  else  in  the 
world.  u. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  poet  does  not 
know  Truth  by  sight  quite  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losopher. He  must;  for  he  is  ever  seeing  her 
in  the  mirror  of  nature.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is,  that  the  poet  is  satisfied  with 
worshipping  her  reflected    image  ;    while    the 
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philosopher  traces  her  out  and  follows  her  into 
her  remote  abode  between  cause  and  conse- 
qaence,  and  there  impregnates  her.  The  one 
lores  and  makes  love  to  Truth;  the  othei  es- 
teems and  weds  her.  In  simpler  ages  the  two 
things  went  together;  and  then  poetry  and  philo* 
sophy  were  united.  But  that  universal  solvent, 
civilization  which  pulverizes  to  cement^  and 
splits  to  faggot,  has  divided  them ;  and  they 
now  are  seen  far  as  the  Poles  asunder. 


The  imagination  and  the  feelings  have  each 
their  truths,  as  well  as  the  reason.  The  ab- 
sorption of  the  three,  so  as  to  concentrate 
them  in  the  same  point,  is  one  of  the  univer- 
salities d  priori  requisite  in  a  true  Religion. 


Man's  voluntary  works  are  shadows  of  ob- 
jects perceived  either  by  his  senses  or  imagi- 
nation. The  inferiority  of  the  copies  to  their 
originals  in  the  former  class  of  works  is  evident. 
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Man  can  no  more  itring  dew-drops  on  a  gossa* 
ner  thread,  than  he  can  pile  up  a  Mont  Blanc, 
or  looop  oat  an  ocean.  How  passing  excellent 
aaj  we  then  hope  to  find  the  realities  from 
which  the  offspring  ci  his  imagination  are  the 
shadows !  seeing  that  offspring,  all  shadowy 
as  they  are,  will  yet  often  be  fairer  than  any 
ibie  existence. 


In  a  mist  the  heights  can  for  the  most  part 
see  each  other ;  but  the  valleys  cannot. 


What  way  of  circumventing  a  man  can  be 
so  easy  and  suitable  as  a  period  9  The  name 
should  be  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard : 
the  experience  of  every  age  is  not. 


I  suspect  the  soul  is  never  so  hampered  by 
its  inthralment  within  the  body,  as  when  it 
lores.  Plock  the  feathers  out  of  a  bird's 
wings,  and  be  it  never  so  young,  its  youth  will 
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not    save    it  from   suffering   by  the   loss,   when 
instinct    urges    it    to    attempt    flying.       Unless 
indeed    there   be   no    such    thing    as    instinct ; 
and  flying  real  kites  is,  like  flying   paper  kites, 
a  mere    matter   of  education  :    which    reminds 
me    to    ask  why,   knowing    there    are    instincts 
of  the  body,   we   are    to    suppose  there  are  no 
instincts  of  the  mind  ?       To  refer  whatever  we 
at  first  sight  should  take   for  such,  to  the  eli- 
citing power  of  circumstances,  is  idle.     Circum- 
stances indeed  call  them  out  at  the  particular 
moment  when    they    try   their    tendencies    and 
strength ;    but  no  more  create,  or  rather  (since 
creating  is  out  of  the  question)  no  more  pro- 
duce them,  except  as  pulling  the  end  of  a  roll 
of  string  produces  it,  that  is,  prodiicit  or  draws 
it  outy  than  flying  is  produced  or  given  by  the 
need  of  locomotion. 

To  return  to  the  soul  :  if,  and  I  l)elieve 
the  fact  to  be  undeniable,  human  nature,  until 
it    has   been    hardened    by    much    exposure   to 
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passion  and  become  used  to  the  public  eye, 
is  fond  of  veiling  love  with  silence  and  con- 
cealment, whibt  it  makes  little  or  no  scniple 
of  exhibiting  the  kindred  sentiment  of  friend- 
ship ;  1  see  no  good  way  of  accounting  for 
this,  except  by  referring  such  shamefacedness 
of  the  sonl  to  its  sensitive  recoil  from  a  form 
of  affection  in  which,  as  nature  whispers,  its 
best  and  purest  feelings  are  combined  and 
kneaded  up  with  body. 

The  bashfulness  which  hides  affection  from 
a  dread  that  the  avowal  will  be  ill  received, 
the  fear  of  bringing  one's  judgement  into  ques- 
tion by  what  some  may  deem  a  misplaced 
choice,  the  consciousness  that  all  choice  is 
invidious  from  involving  postponement  as  well 
as  preference ;  all  these  feelings  and  motives,  I 
am  aware,  have  often  considerable  weight :  but 
they  must  weigh  nearly  as  much  in  the  case  of 
friendship.  Friendship  indeed  may  be  indulged 
in  boyhood,  while  love  is  a  boon  reserved  for 
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our  maturity;  and  hence  doubtless    frequently 
during   youth    a    fear   of    being    thought    pre- 
sumptuous,    if    discovered    fancying    ourselves 
grown  old  enough  to  love.     But  this  can  never 
furnish    the    right   key   to    a    reserve,  which    is 
neither  limited  to  youth  nor  directly  acted   on 
by  time,  which  varies  in  ditiferent  countries  with 
their   degree   of  moral    cultivation,  and   in   in- 
dividuals appears  to   proportion  its  intensity  to 
the  depth  and  purity  of  the  bosom  in  which  it 
cowers. 

The  body,  the  body  is  the  root  of  it.  But 
these  days  of  adultery  are  much  too  delicate 
to  allow  of  handling  the  subject  further. 


What  if  we  live  many  and  various  lives  ?  each 
providing  for  us  its  ))eculiar  opportunities,  of 
acquiring  some  new  good,  and  casting  away 
the  slough  of  some  old  evil :  so  that  the  course 
of  our  existence  should    include  a  sum   of  les- 
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flons,  and  the  world  be  indeed  a  stage  on  which 
rrerj  man  fills  many  parts.  If  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration  has  never  been  taught  in  this 
form,  such  is  perhaps  the  idea  embodied  in  the 


Imprompims  in  recluse  men  are  likely  to  be 
d  kmsir ;  and  presence  of  mind  in  thinking  men 
ia  likely  to  be  recollection.  Cesar  indeed  says 
it  is  so  generally.  **  Titinius,  uti  qui  nihil  ante 
proYidissety  trepidare  et  concursare,  cohortesque 
disponere :  hsec  tamen  ipsa  timide  atque  ut  eum 
omnia  deficere  riderentur  ;  quod  plenimque  iis 
accidere  consuevit,  qui  in  ipso  negotio  consilium 
capere  coguntur.  At  Cotta,  qui  cogitasset  hsBC 
posse  in  itinere  accidere,  nulla  in  re  communi 
salati  deerat."    B.  G.  ▼.  SS, 

Much  to  the  same  purpose  is  Livy's  ezplana* 
tion  of  Philopemen's  readiness  in  decision  when 
he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
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hostile  force,  xxxv.  28.  It  is  pleasing:  to  see 
theoretical  and  practical  intellects  jumping  toge- 
ther 80  exactly. 


What  a  pity  it  is  that  thcie  are  so  many 
words !  Whenever  one  wants  to  say  anything, 
three  or  four  ways  of  saying  it  come  into  one's 
head  together ;  and  one  never  knows  wiiich  to 
choose.  It  is  so  troublesome ;  almost  as  hard  as 
choosing  a  gown. 

Now  a  question  of  millinery  is  one  on 
which  I  should  be  slow  to  hazard  an  opinion. 
But  style  is  a  far  less  intricate  matter ;  and  a 
clear  and  simple  principle  may  there  be  laid 
down,  which  at  the  same  time  is  almost  univer- 
sal. First  however,  as  it  is  a  lady  I  am  ad- 
dressing, let  me  advise  her  to  diminish  her  per- 
plexities by  restricting  herself  entirely  to  home 
manufactures.  Ten  to  one  she  is  in  the  habit 
of  saying  de  ioul  tnon  ctrur,  and  the  like.  Now, 
iviih  aU  mif  hearty  is  really  better  English  ;  and 
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tke  only  adTantage  on  tiie  tide  of  the  former, 

is  Hs  being  lets  sincere. 

Bat  M  a  general  maxim,  whenever  in  writing 

yoo   come    to   a  cross    road,  you    can   hardly 

do  better  than   go   right  onward :   when  you 

doubt  between  two  words,  choose  the  plainest, 

tbe  commonest,  the  most  idiomatic ;  act  as  you 

would  on  your  estate,  and  employ  such  as  have 

the  largest  families ;  keeping  clear  of  foundlings, 

and  all  those  of  which  nobody  can  tell  where 

they  come   from,   unless  he  happens  to  be  a 

scholar.     In   the   gardens  of  verse    indeed  an 

• 
exotic  may  now   and  then  find   a  place;   but 

the  plants  you  sow  in  the  open  fields  of  prose, 

ought  to  have  been  already  naturalized.  v. 


Were  nothing  else  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Rkeioric  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  they  should 
be  studied  by  every  educated  Englishman  as 
the  best  of  commentaries  on  Shakspeare. 
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How  Biany  Englishmen  admire  Shakspeaie? 

DoubtletSy   all  who   understand  him;  and,  it 

is  to  be  hoped,  a  few  more.    For,  how  many 

Englishmm   understand    Shakspeare  ?      Were 

Diogenes  to  commence  his  search  through  the 

island,   I  trust  he  would   bring  home   many 

hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  for  erery  one 

I  should  put  up.     To  judge   from  what  has 

been  written  about  him,  the  Englishmen  who 

understand  Ahakspeaie,  are  almost  as  numerous 

as  those  who  understand  the  language  q>oken 

in  Paradise.    Iliere  are  to  be  found,  it  is  true, 

• 
sundry  ingenious  remarks  on  particular  passages, 

and  a  few  on  particular  characters,  or  rather  on 
particular  features  of  them :  but  such  remarks 
are  no  less  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  than 
would  be  the  account  of  a  hand  cr  foot  with- 
out reference  to«the.body  it  belonged  to.  If 
one  inshes  to  trace  the  march  and  compre* 
hend  the  workings  of  this  most  marveUous  ge* 
nius,  and  to  look  into  the  mysterious  organixa* 
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tion  of  faw  wonderful  worki,  one  meets  with 
little  help,  bat  what  comes  from  beyood  the 
Germaoi  Ocean. 

it  is  baldly  wotth  while  asking  the  third  qito- 
tion :  wo«ld  8hakspeare  have  rather  choeen  to 
beadnttsed,  or  to  be  nnderslood?  not  however 
that  the  latter  can  be  conoeived  as  existing 
without  begetting  the  former.  u. 


Sooie  hearts  are  like'*a  melting  peach,  but 
with  a  larger,  coarser,  and  harder  stone. 


I  like  the  smell  of  a  dunged  field,  and  the 
tumult  of  a  popular  election. 


Almost  every  rational  man  can  show  nearly 
the  same  number  of  moral  virtues.  Only  in  the 
good  man  the  active  and  beneficent  virtues  look 
outward,  the  passive  and  parsimonious  inward. 
In  the  bad  man.  it  is  just  the  contrary.  His 
fore-tboogfat^  his  generosity,  his  loagi*suffering, 

H  2 
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is  for  himself;  his  severity  and  temperance  and 
frugality  are  for  others.  But  the  religious  vir- 
tues belong  solely  to  the  religious.  God  hides 
hiiiiself  from  the  wicked ;  or  at  least  the  wicked 
blinds  himself  to  God.  If  he  practically  ac- 
knowledge any,  which  is  only  now  and  then, 
it  is  one  whose  non-existence  is  certain,  whose 
fabulousness  is  evident  to  him .  •  the  Devil* 


We  like  slipping,  but  not  falling;  our  real 
anxiety  is  to  be  tempted  enough. 


The  man  who  will  share  his  wealth  with  a 
woman,  has  some  love  for  her;  the  man  who 
can  resolve  to  share  his  poverty  with  her,  has 
more . .  of  course  supposing  him  to  be  a  man, 
and  not  a  child  or  a  beast. 


What  U  ike  use  of  iif  u  the  first  question 
asked  in  England  by  almost  every  body  about 
almost  every  thing.    Foreigners  who  have  learnt 
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English  from  oar  older  writerty  hearing  on  their 
coming  amongst  as  soch  frequent  inqntries  after 
nse,  mnst  fancy  they  have  fallen  in  with  a  set 
of  Qsarers.  No  wonder  so  many  of  them  have 
applied  for  loans.  The  only  wonder,  as  we  are 
not  aaurersy  is  how  they  got  them. 

Still  there  are  a  few  things — a  husband 
for  one's  daughter,  a  Rubens,  four  horses, 
a  cure  of  souls— the  use  of  which  is  never 
asked;  probably  because  it  is  so  evident.  In 
these  cases  the  first  question  ninety-nine  times 
oat  of  a  hundred,  is,  what  are  ikey  worth? 
The  worth  of  a  cure  of  souls!  O  miserable, 
money-loving  people,  whose  very  language  is 
prostituted  to  avarice.  Wealth  is  money,  for- 
tune is  money,  worth  is  money,  and,  had  not 
God  for  once  been  beforehand  with  the  world, 
l^ovidence  would  have  been  money  too.  The 
worth  of  a  cure  of  souls  is  Heaven  or  Hell, 
according  as  he  who  is  appointed  to  it  does  his 
duty  or  neglects  it. 
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Gratificatioii  is   distinct  from  happiness  in 
tbe  oomxaon  ai^rehension   of  raankind;    and 
BO  is  selfishness  from  wisdom.    But  passion  in 
its  blindness  disregards  the  first  distinction,  or 
rather  speaks  as  if  it  disregarded  it;  and  so- 
phists taking  adrantage  of  this   confound  the 
last.    Their  confusion,  however,  is  worse  con- 
founded.    For  it  is  not  every  gratification  that 
is  selfish,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  which  implies  blame  and  sin;    but  such 
only  as  is  undue  or  inordinate  whether  in  kind 
or  degree.     Never  was  a  man  called  selfish  for 
quenching  his  thirst  with  water,  where  water 
was  not  scarce;  many  a  man  has  been  justly, 
for  drinking  Champagne.    The  argument  then, 
if  unraveUed  into  a  syllogism,  would  hang  to- 
gether thus : 

Some  gratifications  are  selfish ; 

No  gratification  is  happiness : 
therefore, 

All  happiness  is  selfish. 
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I  ttn  not  wuftmd  that  these  gentkmeo  speak 
01  of  bgic. 

Tlie  precept  makes  the  nde ;  the  motiTe  may 
justify  the  exception. 


Never  [dace  too  much  confidence  in  such  as 
pluoe  no  confidence  in  others.  The  man  prone 
to  suspect  evil,  usually  looks  in  his  neighbour 
for  what  he  sees  in  himself.  As  to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure;  even  so  to  the  impure 
all  things  are  impure.  0. 


Do  you  want  to  find  out  a  person's  weak 
points?  Observe  the  failings  he  has  the  quick- 
est eye  for  in  others.  They  may  not  be  the  very 
failings  which  he  is  himself  conscious  of;  but 
they  will  be  their  next-door  neighbours.  No 
man  keeps  such  a  jealous  look-out  as  a  rival. 

u. 
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In  reading  the  apostolical  epistles,  we  shoald 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  scientific  treatises 
armed  at  all  points  against  carpers  and  miscon- 
ceiversy  but  occasional  letters  addressed  to  dis- 
ciples who,  as  the  writer  knew,  were  both  able 
and  inclined  to  make  due  allowance  for  the 
latitude  of  epistolary  expression. 

But  is  not  this  what  the  Socinians  contend 
for? 

If  it  were,  I  should  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them.  What  I  object  to  in  them,  is, 
their  making  not  due  allowances,  but  undue^  al- 
lowances discountenanced  by  the  plainest  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  by  the  uniform  tenour  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  by  the  whole  analogy  and, 
so  far  as  we  dare  judge  of  them,  the  prompting 
principles  of  revelation. 

But  how  shall  we  discern  the  due  from  the 
undue? 

As  we  discern  every  thing  else :  by  the  honest 
use  of  a  cultivated  understanding.     If  we  have 
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baniihed  the   Holy  Spirit  by  slights  and 
,  if  we  hare  fed  hit  lamp  in  our  hearts 
with  prayer,  if  we  have  improved  and  strength- 
ened  oar  faculties  by  education  and  exercise, 
and  then  sit  down  to  study  the  Bible  with  in- 
quiring  and  teachable  minds,  we  need  not  doubt 
of  discoyering  its  meaning,  not  indeed  purely ; 
for  where  find  an  intellect  so  colourless  as  not 
to  tinge  the  light  that  falls  on  it  ?  not  wholly ; 
for  how  fathom  the  ocean  of  God's  word  ?  but 
with  such  accuracy  and  in  such  degree  as  shall 
saffice  for  the  uses  of  our  spiritual  life.     But  if 
we  have  neglected  this  previous  discipline,  if  we 
take  ap  the  book  with  stupid  or  ignorant,  lazy 
or  negligent,  arrogant  or  unclean   and  do-no- 
good  hands;   we  shall  in  running  through  its 
pages  stumble  on  many  things  dark  and  start- 
ling, many  things  which,   aggravated  by  pre- 
sumptuous heedlessness,  might  prove  destmcttve- 
ly  offensive. 
What  then  are  the  poor  to  do  ? 
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They  must  avail  themselves  of  oral  instnic- 
tioUf  have  recourse,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  writteD 
helps,  and  follow  the  guidance  of  God's  priest- 
hood.    But  suitable  faculties    seem  indisptn- 

• 

sable.  Let  a  man  be  never  so  pious  and  sin- 
cere, yet  if  blind  he  could  not  see  the  book,  nor 
if  unlettered  read,  nor  if  ignorant  of  English 
know  the  meanmg  of  the  words,  nor  if  half- 
witted comprehend  the  sentences.  Why  suppose 
that  the  intellectual  hinderances  to  maatering 
the  book  end  here  ?  especially  when  we  allow 
the  existence  of  moral  hinderances,  and  are  aware 
that  they  combine  with  the  intellectual  in  unaa- 
certainable  and  indefinite  proportions,  if  they 
do  not  rather  coostitute  their  essence,  or  at 
least  their  germ.  You  admit  that  carelessness 
and  impatience  may  hide  the  meaning  of  the 
book  from  us :  you  should  be  sure  stupidity  does 
not  spring  from  carelessness,  nor  bad  logic 
from  impatience,  before  you  decide  so  confi- 
dently that  stupidity   and   bad   logic  cannot. 
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*'  Search    ike  Serifiurei,  said    Christ      Non 
dixit  legite,  sed  tcnitcmiiiiy  (ts  St.  Chrysostom 
otwenres  on  the  text,)  quia  opottet  pfrofondius 
effodere,  ut  qu«  alte  delitescant   invenire  pos- 
nmiw.     The  Jews    have   a  saying :   qai  non 
advertit  quod  supra  et  infra    in    Scriptoribus 
legitary    is  pervertit  verba   Dei  viventis.      He 
that  will  understand  God's  meaning,  must  look 
above  and  below."*   Now  to  look  at  things  bdmt 
the  surface,  it  is  necessary  we  should  dig  down 
to    them.    The  persons  who  omit  this,  from 
whaterer  cause,  be  it  Uie  sluggishness  of  their 
will  or  the  bluntness  only  of  their  instrument — 
for  this  question,  though  important  in  judging 
of  the  workman,  cannot  affect  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work,— will  nerer  gain  possession  of 
the  buried  treasure.     Those  on  the  other  hand 
who  dig  as  they  are  taught  to  do,  will  reach  it  in 
time,  if  they  faint  not;  and  the  number  of  demi- 

*  Jsr.  Tsyior,  on  the  Wbola  Duty  of  tho  Clorgy,  8cr. 
II.  VoL  yi.  p.  520 
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semi-Chrisitians  in  the  woild  no  mote 
th^  contrary,  than  the  number  of  dninkards  in 
the  world  establishes  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing sober. 

''But  though  many  precious  things  are  re» 
senred  for  them  who  dig  deep  and  search  wisely, 
medicinal  plants  and  corn  and  grass,  things  fit 
for  food  and  physic,  may  be  found  in  every 
field."*  The  great  duties  of  a  Christian  are  so 
plainly  expressed,  that  they  who  run  may  read, 
and  that  all  who  listen  may  understand  them ; 
convenient  expounders  of  doctrine  are  appointed 
in  the  Church ;  and  in  every  case,  to  every  one 
who  truly  seeks,  sufficient  will  be  given  for  his 
'own  salvation. 


The  poet  sees  things  as  they  look.    Is  this 
having  a  faculty  the  less  ?  or  a  sense  the  more  ? 


*  Jer.  Taylor,  on  th«  Whole  Duty  of  tho  Clergy,  8er. 
num  II.  VoL  tL  p.  509. 
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if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  u  poetry  in 
tke  world,  Shakspeare  would  have  invented  it. 

Is  this  my  own  thought  ?  or  have  I  read  it 
dtewheie  ?  Thought*  sometimes  rise  up  in  the 
aiind,  which  hare  all  the  lode  and  air  of  old 
»eyMiMitanoe»  and  which  yet  one  cannot  recol- 
lect faaring  ever  before  met  with.  The  chance 
is,  although  the  present  may  not  be  an  instance 
>a  pointy  that  such  thoughts,  whether  native  or 
cagrafledy  are  aaiODg  the  best.  Nor  can  they, 
even  when  not  originally  our  own,  be  said  to 
he  dishonestly  come  by :  a  thief  seldom  forgets 
that  what  he  has  stolen  once  belonged  to  ano- 
ther.  u. 


It  would  be  a  fair  wager,  that  half  the  wri- 
ters in  England  are  ignorant  of  spelling,  and 
that  but  a  ^scanty  quarter  know  any  thing  about 
stopping.  The  compositor  speUs  for  them,  and 
•tops  for  them ;  and  the  publisher,  as  soon  as  his 
vohime  or  volumes  are  sizable,  stops  thenu      v. 
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A  sort  of  English  has  been  very  prevalent  of 
late  years,  in  which  the  senlenees  have  a  mean- 
ing, hut  the  words  have  none.  As  in  a  mid- 
dling landscape  the  general  outlines  are  cor- 
rect  and  the  forms  distinguishable,  but  the  de« 
tails  are  hazy  and  indefinite  and  confused  ; 
so  here  the  abstract  thought  designed  to  be 
conveyed,  is  really  communicated ;  but  hardly 
a  word  is  made  use  of,  for  which  half^a«do* 
sen  synonyms  might  not  have  stood'  equally 
well.  This  may  be  called  8cotch  English  :  not 
as  being  the  exclusive  property  of  our  nor* 
them  brethren ;  but  because  the  celebrated 
Scotch  writers  of  the  last  century  are  in  th« 
first  rank  of  those  who  have  embowelled  the 
substantial,  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  Eng- 
lish of  our  forefatheA.  That  it  has  been  so, 
is  iutimatdy  connected  with  the  Scotch  having 
been  almost  the  only  English  metafdiystcal 
writers,  since  Locke  and  Berkeley  and  Biitter 
and    Thomas   Burnet.    For  metaphysical  wri- 
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t/txB^  ctpedally  when  they  bdong  to  a  schooly 
and  inherit  their  master't  princtples  instead  of 
■Mking  their  own»  are  rery  liable  to  loee  sight 
of  the  concrete  in  the  abstract,  of  what  is  in-* 
dividnal  in  that  which  is  only  generic,  and  fre- 
quently merge  the  reality  in  the  form,  or  some- 
tnnei  in  a  mere  technical  expression  for  that 
form.    They  lose  the  scent  in  the  cry,  but  keep 
OB  yelpiBg  without  noticing  their  loss :  nay,  often 
some  join  in  the  cry,  without  having  ever  caught 
the  scent.     Accordingly,  this  Scotch  English  is 
that  chiefly  used  by  most  of  our  writers  on 
apecnlative  subjects. 

Opposite   to  it   and  almost  the  converse  of 
it  ia  Irish  English ;    where  every  word  taken 

alone  means,  or  wants  to  mean,  something ;  but 

« 
he  who  hunts  for  any  meaning  b  a  sentencoi 

will  often  be  at  a  fault    Every   Irishman,  it 

haa  been  lemarked^  has  a  potato  in  his  head : 

I  rather  think  he  must  have  a  whole  crop  of 

them;  at  least,  his  words  are  apt  to  roll  out 
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just  like  so  many  potatoes  from  die  mooch 
of  a  sack,  round,  and  knobby,  and  rmnbling, 
and  pothering,  and  mcoherent.  Hiis  style 
too  is  common  enough ;  especially  that  less 
kindly,  and  therefore  less  Irish,  modification 
of  ity  where  the  potatoes  become  prickly,  and 
every  word  must  be  smart,  and  every  syllable 
is  to  have  its  point,  if  not  its  sting.  No  style 
is  so  appropriate  to  scribblers  for  magazines 
and  journals,  and  other  such  manufacturers  of 
squibs  which  are  to  explode  at  once,  and  which 
therefore  must  crack  and  flash  to  give  notice  of 
their  momentary  existence. 

What  then  is  English  English  ?  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  two ;  not  that  vulgar  com- 
binadon  in  which  they  neutralize,  but  that  in 
which  they  strengthen  and  give  effect  to  each 
other :  where  the  character  of  the  whole  is  not 
lost  from  the  elaborate  prominence  and  pro- 
tuberance of  the  parts,  a  herring  or  an  onion,  a 
silk  gown,  or  a  rut,  as  it  often  is  in  Dutch  paint- 
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ing  ;  nor  are  the  parts  daubed  and  smeared  orer 
with  alofenly  haste,  to  fill  up  the  outline,  as 
in  many  French  and  later  Italian  pictures ;  but 
where,  as  in  the  choicest  works  of  Raphael  or 
Claude,  or  of  their  common  mistress,  Nature, 

• 

well-defined  and  beauteous  parts  unite  to  make 
up  a  well-defined  and  beauteous  whole.  This, 
like  all  good  things,  all  such  good  things  at 
least  as  are  the  products  of  human  labour  and 
reflexion,  is  rare ;  but  it  is  still  to  be  found 
amongst  us.  I  have  more  than  once  quoted 
an  author  in  whose  pages  the  combination  is 
almost  always  realized ;  and  everybody  has  seen 
the  writings  of  another,  who  is  sufficient  to  as- 
sure us  that  our  language  has  not  yet  been  so 
dOttted  and  enervated,  but  Swift,  were  he  liv- 
ing in  our  days,  would  still  find  plain  words 
to  talk  plain  sense  in.  Nor  do  they  stand 
alone.  u. 


o 
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A  word  which  has  no  precise  meaning,  is  a 
useless  word,  and  would  be  better  away.  For 
such  words  seldom  abide  contentedly  in  their 
negative  state :  they  furnish  numberless  oppor- 
tunities for  abuse,  and  are  teeming  sources  of 
error.  For  instance,  how  many  gross  blunders 
of  modem  theorizers  may  be  traced  to  their  ig- 
norance  or  heedlessness  that  Education  is  some- 
thing more  than  Instruction  ?  how  many  to  their 
mistaking  Administration  for  Government,  and 
confounding  the  offices  and  duties  of  the  two  ? 

But  in  proportion  as  every  word  is  the  distinct 
sign  of  the  idea  it  stands  for,  does  that  idea 
form  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation's  knowledge. 
For  language  is  the  amber  that  best  preserves 
the  relics  of  ancient  wisdom,  although  one  is 
sometimes  perplexed  to  decypher  its  contents  ; 
and  by  nothing  else  can  the  electric  spirit  of 
truth  be  circulated  so  diffusively.  It  is  a  main 
duty  of  great  writers  then,  to  preserve  these 
stores  of  wisdom  inviolate  and  undiminished ; 
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and  next,  so  fbr  as  they  can,  to  augment  them. 
Bat  he  who  knows  not  how  to  value  what  he 
has  hiherited,  wOl  hardly  better  or  enlarge  it. 
Of  this  duty,  among  living  Englishmen,  none 
has  shown  himself  so  well  aware  as  Coleridge  ; 
which  of  itself  is  a  sure  proof  that  he  possesses 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
philosophical  mind.  d. 


How  few,  how  easily  to  be  counted  up,  are 
the  cardinal  names  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  !  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  spend 
their  days  in  the  preparations  which  are  to 
speed  the  predestined  change,  in  gathering  and 
amassing  the  materials  which  are  to  kindle  and 
give  light  and  warmth,  when  the  fire  from  Hea- 
ven has  descended  on  them.  But,  alas  I  when 
that  flame  has  once  been  lit  up,  its  very  inten- 
sity too  often  shortens  its  duration.  Many,  yea 
without  number,  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  the  sutlers  and  pioneers,  who 

o  S 
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attend  on.  the  march  of  intellect :  some  aie 
bnaicd  in  building  and  fitting  up  and  painting 
and  emblazoning  the  chariot;  others  in  daiai<- 
niAing  the  friction  of  the  wheels  ;  others  9gw\ 
move  forward  in  detachments,  and  level  the 
way  it  is  to  pass  over,  and  cut  down  the  6^ 
stacks  which  would  impede  its  progress.  And 
these  too  have  their  reward.  If  so  be  they 
labour  diligently  in  their  calling,  not  only  will 
they  enjoy  that  calm  contentedness  which  di^ 
ligenoe  never  fails  to  earn ;  not  only  will 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  be  sweet,  and  the 
sweetener  of  the  rest  that  ensues;  but  when 
the  victory  is  at  last  achieved,  they  also  will 
be  sharers  in  its  glory :  even  as  the  meanest  soU 
dier  who  fought  on  those  saving  days,  became 
a  sharer  in  the  glory  of  Marathon  or  of  Leipsao ; 
and  within  his  own  domestic  circle,  the  appro* 
bation  of  which  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a 
self^-approving  conscience,  was  looked  upon  .as 
the  representative  of  all  his  brother  heroes^:  and 
could  tell  such  tales  as  made  the  tear  glistm 
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oa  the  cheek  of  kit  wife,  and  lit  up  hii  boy's 
eyeB  with  an  unwonted  sparkling  eagernetB. 
Wbeo  however  the  appointed  hour  it  come,  and 
ewry  thing  is  ready,  the  master-mind  leaps  into 
tiie  seat  that  awaits  him,  and  fixes  his  gaae  on 
heaven,  and  the  telf-moving  wheels  roll  onward, 
and  the  road  prepared  for  them  is  soon  passed 
orer,  and  the  pioneers  and  sutlers  are  left  be* 
hind,  and  the  chariot  advances  farther  and  for* 
ther  until  its  goal  is  reached,  and  stands  then 
an  inviting  beacon  on  the  top  of  some  distant 
mountain.  Hereupon  the  same  labours  recnr : 
tfaoosands  after  thousands  must  toil  to  attain 
on  foot  unto  that  point,  whither  genius  had  been 
borne  in  an  instant,  and  to  secure  for  all  by 
reflexion,  what  instinct  had  bestowed  upon  one. 
And.  then  again  the  like  preparations  are  to  be 
made  for  the  advent  of  a  second  seer,  of  another 
epoch*>niaking  master-mind.  Thus,  when  stand- 
ing oil  the  beach,  you  may  see  the  r/Mcv^^a, 
an 'the -Gfoeks  called  it,  distancing  not  only  the 
wnvita  that  went  bafiore,  but  those  which  come 
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after  it ;  and  you  may  sometimes  wait  long:  with- 
out any  reaching  the  mark  which  some  mighty 
one,  9ome  Jluc(ui  decumanus^  has  left. 

That  there  have  been  such  third  and  tenth 
waves  among  men^  will  be  apparent  to  all  who 
consider  how  far  the  main  part,  not  to  say  the 
whole  body,  of  our  metaphysicians  are  still 
lagging  behind  PlatcT,  or  who  remember  that 
nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  before  we  began 
to  have  a  notion  of  Shakspeare*s  depths  smd 
heights,  of  his  intense  wisdom  or  his  consum- 
mate art.  u. 


A  pin  a^day  is  a  groat  a-ytar.  Take  care  of 
the  pewcet  and  the  pounds  wUl  take  care  of 
tkemiclvei.  These  are  admirable  prudential 
maxims  with  reference  to  our  housekeeping  in 
this  world ;  nor  is  their  usefulness  limited  U>  the 
purse :  that  still  more  valuaUe  portion  of  our 
property,  our  time,  stands  in  equal  need  of  good 
husbandry.    It  is  only  by  making  much  of  our 
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mioaitii  tbftt  we  can  make  much  of  our  days 
and  jeara. 

Again,  in  the  iateicoone  of  toctal  life,  it  ia  by 
little  acta  of  kindness  recurring  daily  and  hour- 
ly,  (for  they  who  seek  an  opportunity  of  doing  a 
kindaesa,  will  evennore  find  one)  that  affection 
ia  won  and  deserved.  Such  aa  neglect  these, 
yet  fancy  that,  when  the  time  comes,  they  shall 
be  ready  to  make  any  great  sacrifice,  will  rarely 
be  beloved:  the  probability  is,  they  will  not 
make  it ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  much  rather 
for  their  own  sake  than  for  their  neighbour's. 

Bui  these  maxims  are  still  more :  they  are 
aiiMmg  the  highest  maxims  of  the  highest  pru- 
dence, that  which  superintends  the  housekeeping 
of  our  ioula.  The  reason  why  people  know  not 
how  to  do  their  duty  on  great  occasions,  is 
that  diey  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  doing  their 
duty  oil  Uttle  occasions.  Here  too,  let  ua  only 
take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  poul^ds  will 
take  care  of  theaaselTea;  for  God  himaelf  will 
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be  the  paymaster.  But  how  wUl-  he  pay  «t? 
in  Jcindy  doubtless ;  by  supplying  us  with  greoler 
oocasioDs,  and  enabling  us  to  act  worthily' of 
them.  V. 


Many  persons  have  been  called  penny-wiae 
and  pound-foolish.  Still  more,  I  believe,  are 
penny-foolish  and  pound-wise ;  could  Wisdoas 
be  conceived  of  as  existing  without  a  microscope 
ever  in  her  hand.  v. 


I  was  surprised  just  now  at  seeing  a  cobweb 
around  a  knocker ;  for  it  was  not  on  the  door 
of  heaven.  u. 


A  man  who  had  been  up  in  a  balloon,  was 
asked  whether  he  did  not  find  it  very  hot,  on 
getting  so  near  the  sun  ?  This  is  much  tike  the 
vulgar  notion  of  greatness :  people  faney  dwy 
shaU  gdt  near  the  sun,  if  they  can  but  discover 
or  de^vise  something  to  lift  them  from  thegionuL 
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H«via|^  ahvady  fomd  oae  compariton  for  «  bal* 
kofty  I  ■!»(  le«re  the  reader  to  draw  the  pa- 
nllel  between  these  bladdera  from  the  store- 
loom  of  Eolus,  and  the  means  and  implements 
by  which  men  would  raise  themselves.  All  how- 
«par  that  can  be  done  in  this  way,  Giod  be 
prmisedl  is  infinitely  little:  the  further  one  is 
h&ne  above  the  common  plain  of  humanity, 
the  colder  it  grows ;  and  manifold  experienee 
teaches  us  that  our  human  strength,  like  that  of 
Anteos,  becomes  weakness,  as  soon  as  we  are 
severed  from  the  refreshing  and  renorating 
fannat  of  our  mother  earth.  u. 


An  epicure  is  said  to  have  complained  of  a 
haench  of  venison,  as  being  too  much  for  one, 
yet  mat  enough  for  two.  Bonaparte  thought  the 
same  of  the  world.  What  a  great  man  he  must 
have  been  then  I  To  be  sure.  Ambition  is  just 
aageod  proof  of  a  strong  and  sound  mind,  as 
gowModiaing  is  of  a  strong  and  sound  body.    u. 
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Our  clergy  by  reading  their  sennous  lose 
preaching ;  the  preaching  of  the  voice  frequent- 
ly, the  preaching  of  the  eye  almost  always. 


Tliere  is  no  lx?ing  eloquent  for  atheism.  In 
that  exhausted  receiver  the  mind  cannot  use 
its  wings :  the  best  of  proofs  that  it  is  out  of  its 
element. 


The  schoolmen  have  been  accused  of  syllo- 
gizing without  facts.  Their  accusers,  many  of 
them,  those  I  mean  who  sophisticate  and  ex- 
plain away  the  dictates  of  their  consciousness, 
do  worse  :  they  syllogize  atcainst  facts  ;  facts  not 
doubtful  or  obscure,  but  observable  and  certain  ; 
since  **  to  feel  a  thing  within  oneself  is  the 
surest  way  of  knowing  it."    South,  Vol.  iii.  p.  8. 


How  should  men  ever  change  their  religion  ? 
In  its  abasement  honour  prevents  them ;  in  its 
prosperity  contempt.      From  their  heights  they 
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duwQl  fee,  because  they  are  so  hig^ :  in  their 
lowliness  they  dare  not  see,  because  they  are 
too  lowly. 

The  experience  of  missionaries  in  all  ages  and 
countries  has  reconciled  the  seeming  discrepancy 
between  the  two  texts  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  ▼.  3. 
Luke  vi.  20.),  and  hath  shown  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  once  of  the  poor  in  spirit  and 
of  the  poor.  u. 


•  Some  people  would  have  us  love,  or  rather  obey 
God,  chiefly  because  he  outbids  the  devil. 


I  was  told  once  of  a  man  lighting  a  great 
bonfire  in  his  park  and  walking  through  it,  to 
gel  a  foretaste  of  hell  and  see  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  is.  One  might  guess  that  he  must 
often  bave  been  present  at  scenes  which  would 
have  furnished  kim  with  a  far  better  likeness. 

o. 
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lA'  new4xivii  child  may  be  like  a  person  car* 
ried  into  a  foreign  land,  where  every  thin^  is 
strange  to  him,  manners,  customs,  sentiments, 
language.  Such  a  person,  however  old,  would 
have  all  these  things  to  learn,  just  like  an 
infant. 


To  Adam  Paradise  was  home :  to  the  good 
among  his  descendants  home  is  Paradise. 


God's  first  gift  to  man  was  religion  and  a 
glimpse  of  personal  liberty :  his  second  was 
love  and  a  home,  and  therein  the  seeds  of  ci» 
vikxation.  His  two  great  institutions  are  two 
great  charters,  bestowed  on  every  creature  that 
labours,  and  on  women.  And  had  they  bee» 
respected  as  they  ought,  neither  would  any  poor 
have  been  driven  to  their  work  like  oxen,  and 
trampled  down  into  mere  creeping  things;  nor 
would  any  females  have  been  degraded   into 
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fanite  receptacles  for  Ae  cainal  (mmsmmm  of  the 
inalcL 


God,  in  finng  as  sisters,  g^ve  us  the  best  of 
earthly  moral  antiseptics  :  that  affinity,  in  its  ha* 
bitual,  intimate,  domestic,  desensualized  inter« 
conrse  of  aflfection,  presenting  us  with  the  ideal 
of  love  in  sexual  separation  ;  as  marriage  or  to- 
tal identification  does  with  the  ideal  of  lore  in 
sexual  union. 

It  bears  the  same  relation  to  love  indeed,  that 
love  bears  to  human  nature ;  being  designed  to 
disentan^e  love  from  sense,  which  is  love's  sel- 
fishness, even  as  love  was  to  disentangle  men 
fioom  their  selfishness.  Yet  God  again  has  con- 
secrated sense  in  marriage  ;  so  that  its  delights 
are  only  called  in  to  be  purified  and  minted 
by  religioD.  If  they  are  taken  from  the  lad, 
it  Is  to  reserve  them  for  the  grown  man  :  if  they 
are   pfecluded  to   the  appetite,   it  is  to  raise 
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their  character  and  endow  it  with  a  blessing, 
that  being  thus  elevated,  enriched,  and  hallowed, 
they  may  prove  the  worthier  gift  to  the  chasten- 
ed and  subjected  fancy. 


Some  men  treat  the  God  of  their  fathers,  as 
they  treat  their  father's  friend.  They  do  not  deny 
him  ;  far  from  it :  they  only  deny  themselves  to 
him  whenever  he  is  good  enough  to  call  upon 
them. 


Ridcntem  dicerc  venim 
Quid  vetat  ? 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  sour  fares  in  the 
world,  stiffeninix  into  a  yet  more  riirid  asperity 
at  the  least  glimpse  of  a  smile.  Nay  more, 
there  arc  many  faces  which,  so  lonp^  as  you  let 
them  lie  in  their  drowsy  torpor  unshaken  and 
unstirred,  have  a  creamy  softness  and  smooth- 
ness of  aspect,  until  you   half  suspect  them  of 
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heing  gentle :  but  if  they  cfttch  the  sound  of  a 
lan^,  it  acts  on  them  like  thunder,  and  they 
too  torn  sour.  Yes,  although  one  should  hardly 
have  expected  it,  there  are  such  incarnate  para>> 
doxes  as  would  rather  see  their  fellow  creatures 
cry  than  smile.  So  far  as  this  life  is  concerned, 
they  seem  to  feel  sure  that  every  thing  ought  to 
be  the  exact  reverse  of  what  we  look  forward  to 
in  the  next  life.  At  least  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  atny  among  them,  who  has  climbed  to  such  a 
height  of  frenzy  as  to  condemn  the  evil  spirits  to 
joy  and  gladness,  or  to  make  the  bliss  of  heaven 
consist  in  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  God 
however  is  not  the  arch-misanthrope,  in  spite  of 
what  the  raving  Ultra«Calvintst  may  assert :  he 
who  had  that  highest  and  dearest  privilege  of 
being  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  commu- 
nion with  the  Son  of  God  while  he  dwelt  on 
earth,  has  certified  us  of  the  contrary :  he  has 
made  that  blessed  declaration,  God  u  iove. 
But  secondly,  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons 
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wbe  look  on  ^  butineiti  of  life  as  far  too 
aeriouB  and  raomeBtous  to  make  light  of  it,  wko 
would  leave  pleasure  to  children,  and  laitghter 
to  idiots,  and  who  deem  that  a  joke  would  be 
as  much  out  of  place  on  their  lips,  as  it  would 
be  upon  a  grare-stone,  or  in  a  ledger.  Wit 
and  Wisdom  being  sisters,  not  only  are  they 
afraid  of  being  indicted  for  bigamy  were  they  to 
wed  both,  but  they  shudder  at  such  an  umoa 
as  incestuous :  so,  to  keep  out  of  teaoptaitiott'e 
way,  and  to  preserve  their  faith  where  they  iMve 
plighted  it,  they  turn  the  younger  out  of  doon ; 
and  if  they  see  or  hear  of  anybody  taking  her  utf 
they  are  positive  that  he  can  know  nothing  of  die 
elder.  They  would  not  be  witty  for  the  woild : 
now  to  escape  being  so  is  not  very  dtflieuky 
least  of  all  to  such  as  nature  has  ao  ftwrownd 
that  wit  in  them  is  always  at  zero  or  below  H« 
And  for  their  wisdom,  as  they  take  good  <eare 
never  to  over-feed  her,  she  jogs  leisurely  along 
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\hm  taapilK»fCftd,  with  Iftiik  aad  iMagve  cai^ 
cMey  ditpkyiiig  all  bcf  bonet,  mm!  never  i^etlaaf 
o«t  of  Wr  Ofvn  dast :  the  feels  no  incliaatioii  to 
bofrkky;  bat  if  she  falls  in  with  a  coach  or 
afaggon^  like  her  rider  is  glad  to  ran  behind  a 
thing  so  big.  Now  all  these  people  take  grievous 
oianee,  if  any  one  ventures  to  come  near  them 
mounted  than  themselves ;  and  they 
ail  over  lest  the  neighing  and  snofling 
meing  should  be  contagious. 
Bad  is  there  really  any  great  harm  in  a  jest  ? 
any  base  folly  in  mirth  ?  any  heinous  sin  in 
being  ha|^  ?  If  so,  then  God  is,  what  he  has 
boen  Uaspberaously  called,  **  the  author  of  evil :" 
for  he  has  filled  the  world  with  sources  of  joy ;  in 
his  nnwrerse  there  is  not  a  spot  but  is  a  bubbling 
of  living  gladness.  Cannot  a  man  be  in 
without  wearing  a  perpetual  frown  ?  or 
ia  thcie  less  sincerity  in  Nature  during  her 
Vi^fff^^  gambols  in  spring,  than  during  the  stiffs 
ness  and  harshness  of  her  wintry  gloom  ?    And 

p 
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is  it  then  altogether  impossible  to  tske  up  one's 
abode  in  Truth,  and  to  let  all  sweet  homely  feel- 
ings grow  about  it  and  cluster  around  it,  and  to 
smile  upon  it  as  on  a  kind  father  or  mother, 
and  to  sport  with  it  and  hold  light  and  merry 
talk  with  it  as  with  a  loved  brother  or  sister, 
and  to  fondle  it  and  play  ^ith   it  as  with   a 
child  ?    Yet    no    otherwise   did   Socrates    and 
Plato  commune  with  Truth  ;    no  otherwise  Cer- 
vantes and   Shakspeare.     *'  Le  m^hant  n'est- 
jamais  comique,"  is  the  wise  aphorism  of  the 
philosophic  De  Maistre,  when  he  is  canvassing 
the  pretensions  of  Voltaire  {Soirees  de  St,  Peters- 
bourg.  i.  279) ;  and  the  converse  is  equally  true : 
Le  comique,  c'est  a  dire  le  vrai  comique,  n'est 
jamais  mechant.     On  the  contrary,  the  demea- 
nour of  those  who  protest  against  any  sound 
more  airy  than  a  bleat,  as  a  disparagement  to 
Truth,  is  now  and  then  owing  less  to  their  deep 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  truth,  than 
of  the  importance  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
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truth  is  ikiaintained.    Olivia  lets  w  into  the  se- 
cret of  M&Itc^'s  distaste  for  the  clown. 

Fiequently  as  I  hare  already  quoted  Lan- 
dor,  I  cannot  here  pause  without  advising 
such  of  my  readers  as  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  wisdom  arrayed  in  beauty,  to  study 
the  exquisite  allegory  in  which  he  represents 
the  i^ayfulness  of  Truth.  {Imag.  Conv.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  613-616.)  It  has  the  voice  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  Plato.  u. 


Nobody  who  is  afruid  of  laughing,  and  laugh- 
ing heartily  too,  at  his  friend,  can  be  said  to 
have  a  true  and  thorough  love  for  him.  For 
I  believe  there  never  was  a  person  much  worth 
loving,  in  whom  there  was  not  something  well 
worth  laughing  at.  That  frailty,  without  some 
admixture  of  which  man  has  never  been  found, 
and  which  seems  as  inseparable  from  a  mortal 
as  mortality  itself,  which  forms  in  the  bad  the 
^ngiene  for  their  vices  to  rankle  and  fester  in, 
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shows  itself  also  in  the  best  men,  and  attaches 
itself  even  to  their  virtues.  In  them  however  it 
appears  rather  in  their  occasional  digressions 
than  in  their  deviation  from  the  line  of  canonical 
perfection  :  it  is  the  earthly  particle  that  refracts 
and  tints  the  colourless  ray ;  it  is  what  gives  the 
determinate  features  and  chasacteristic  expres- 
sion to  their  minds,  and  constitutes  them  real 
persons  instead  of  being  only  personified  ideas ; 
and  this  it  is  that  enables  us  to  sympathize  with 
them  as  with  our  fellow-creatures,  not  merely  to 
gaze  and  be  amazed  at  them.  This  incongruity 
and  incompleteness,  this  contrast  between  the 
pure  spiritual  principle  and  the  manner  and 
form  of  its  outward  manifestation,  contains  in  it 
the  very  essence  of  the  ridiculous ;  the  discord 
coming  athwart  the  tune  and  blending  with  it, 
when  it  is  not  painful  is  ludicrous.  Not  seU 
dom  too  the  very  majesty  of  the  principle 
makes  its  sallies  appear  more  extravagant :  the 
higher  the  tree  of  virtue  rises,  the  wider  will  be 
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tbo  range  of  iU  oacUlatioiu;  and  in  this  nobler 
sense  also  is  there  but  one  step  from  the  subUme 
to  the  ridiculous.  Not  only  does  the  contrast 
deepen,  but  there  is  a  sportive  playfulness  in 
true  magnanimity,  that,  feeling  the  inadequate- 
nets  of  any  earthly  raiment,  it  is  well-pleased  to 
clothe  itself,  like  the  godlike  Ulysses,  in  rags. 
At  nothing  else  can  one  laugh  ¥rith  such  good- 
will, and  at  the  same  time  with  such  inn'ocence 
and  good-humour ;  nor  can  any  laugh  be  more 
free  from  that  contempt,  which  has  very  errone- 
ously been  considered  as  implicit  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  ridiculous.  The  stedfast  assurance 
and  imperturbable  loyalty  of  love  are  displayed, 
not  in  blinking  and  looking  askance  from  the 
object  we  profess  to  regard,  and  leering  upon 
some  imaginary  counterfeit,  some  puppet  of 
cor  own  fancies  tricked  out  in  such  excellen- 
cies as  we  are  pleased  to  bestow  on  it ;  but  in 
gazing  fixedly  at  our  friend,  such  as  he  is,  ad- 
miral what  is  great  in  him,  approving  what  is 
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goody  delighting  in  what  is  amiable^  and  retaining 
oor  admiration  and  approbation  and  delight  un- 
sullied and  undiminbhed,  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  are  vividly  conscious  that  he  is  still  but 
a  m^,  and  has  something  in  him  of  mortal 
weakness^  something  of  humorous  peculiarity,  or 
something  of  disproportionate  enthusiasm.        u. 


Let  your  humour  always  be  good-humour,  in 
the  double  sense  of  the  phrase :  if  it  comes  from 
a  bad  humour,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  bad 
humour.  u. 


£very  age  has  its  besetting  sins ;  every  con- 
dition its  attendant  evils ;  every  state  of  society 
its  diseases  to  the  action  of  which  it  is  especially 
liable.  The  pest  which  dogs  high  civilization, 
is*  the  fear  of  ridicule  ;  and  seldom  has  its  con* 
tagion  been  so  noxious  as  at  this  day  in  £ng^ 
land.  Is  there  anybody  now  living,  among  the 
upper  classes  at  least,  who  has  not  often  been 
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iBogbcdovl  of  wkat  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
laaghed  into  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done  ? 
Who  has  not  ninned  ?  who  has  not  heen  a 
nmagate  from  virtue  ?  who  hat  not  stifled  his 
best  feelings  ?  who  has  not  mortified  his  noblest 
desires  ?  only  that  he  might  not  be  laughed  at. 
Tfke  robbers  and  monsters  of  the  olden  time 
no  longer  infest  the  world ;  but  the  race  of 
scoffers  has  jumped  into  their  shoes :  you  may 
earry  your  wealth  about  you  securely;  of  your 
genius  or  virtue  the  best  part  must  be  locked 
up  in  your  closet;  for  the  man  of  the  worid 
is  the  Procrustes  who  now  lays  down  his  bed 
and  binds  you  to  it ;  and,  to  fall  short  of  it 
being  scarcely  possible,  whatever  in  you  trans- 
gresses its  limits,  is  cut  off  without  mercy.  One* 
of  tiiese  beds  has  blue  curtains  with  yellow 
tfimmings;  the  drapery  of  a  second  is  of  a 
weakish  watery  mud-colour ;  and  so  on  :  for  in 
this  one  respect  Procrustes  has  grown  more 
courteous  with  the  age ;  his  bed  has  got  curtains. 
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Unfortunately  there  is  no  Thesevs  to  rid  us  of 
him.  Stilly  great  as  may  be  the  actual  hacm 
such  people  do,  the  effects  of  their  baneful 
influence  spread  far  more  widely:  a  panic  is 
produced^  which  lies  like  a  nightmair  on  the 
breast,  and  quells  and  quenches  the  very  springs 
of  life. 

But  is  not  this  strangely  contradictory  of  whal 
was  said  before  ?  and  does  it  not  am{4y  justify 
a  sentence  of  transportation  for  life  against 
jesting  and  ridicule  ?  By  no  means :  if  people 
would  but  discern  and  distinguish,  instead  of 
confusing,  and  confounding,  they  would  perceive 
that  the  best  way  of  putting  down  the  abuse 
of  a  thing,  is,  to  make  it  useful.  The  busy 
have  no  time  to  be  fidgety.  It  is  little  to  over- 
throw an  idol,  unless  you  replace  it  with  the 
idea  of  which  it  is  the  sediment;  and  you 
will  find  no  measure  so  effectual  for  keeping 
people  from  doing  mischief,  as  teadiing  thetn 
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to  do  good,  and  tiupplytng  them  with   good 


Noii«  ttumbles  so  readily  as  the  blind; 
none  is  lo  easily  scandalized  as  the  ignorant. 
But  are  we  not  to  beware  lest  we  "  offend  any 
of  these  little  ones  ?"  Assuredly  :  we  are  to 
beware  of  it  from  love,  or,  if  that  cannot  com- 
pel Qs,  from  feat.  No  wise  man,  as  was  before 
remarked,  will  offend  the  weak,  in  that  which 
pettaiift  to  their  faith  :  for  observe,  this  is  a 
poftion  of  the  offence  condemned  in  the  Gospel ; 
it  is  the  offending  the  little  ones  who  believe 
in  Christ.  In  the  whole  too  of  his  direct  inter- 
course with  others,  the  wise  man's  principle  will 
be  the  same ;  inasmuch  as  he  will  be  desirous 
of  instructing,  not  of  imposing,  and  in  order  to 
teachy  must  try  to  conciliate.  Thus  will  he  act : 
iSor  thus  acted  he,  in  whom,  above  all  men,  we 
behold  the  conscious  self-abasement  and  rea- 
sonable self-sacrifice  of  the  loftiest  and  mighti- 
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681  intellect.  like  P«iil,  every  truly  vise  man 
will  to  the  weak  become  as  weak,  that  he  may 
gain  the  weak,  and  be  made  all  things  to  all 
men;  not  however  in  that  worldly  spiriit 
which  is  made  all  thinp  to  all  men  for  ita 
own  purposes,  but  in  order  that  he  may  by  all 
means  benefit  some.  He  who  wishes  to  edify, 
does  not  erect  a  column,  as  it  were  a  gigantic  I, 
an  enormous  mark  of  admiration  at  himself, 
within  which  none  can  find  shelter,  and  which 
contains  nothbg*  beyond  a  stair  to  *mount 
through  it :  he  will  build  the  lowly  cottage  for 
the  lowly,  as  well  a8  the  lordly  castle  for  the 
lordly,  and  the  princely  palace  for  the  |Nrincely, 
and  the  holy  church  for  the  holy.  Or,  if  to 
effect  this  surpass  the  feebleness  of  one  indivi* 
dual,  he  will  do  what  he  can :  he  will  lay  out 
and  garnish  such  a  banquet  as  his  means  en- 
able him  to  provide  ;  and  so  long  as  he  in« 
vites  not  those  who  are  likely  to  be  disg^usted 
by   it,  he  is  nowise  to  blame  if   they  choose 
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to  intnide  among  his  gnesti,  and  to  ditgiiat 
themselves.  When  they  find  themselves  out  of 
their  places,  let  them  retire :  the  meek  will.  A 
man's  servants  complained  to  him  of  his  feed- 
ing them  on  salmon  and  venison :  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Terra  del  Fuego  did  not  like  bread  or 
wine :  reason  enough  for  not  forcing  what  they 
disliked  down  their  throats :  but  no  reason  at 
all  for  not  giving  wine  and  bread  to  an  Euro> 
pean,  or  for  not  placing  salmon  and  venison 
before  such  as  relish  them. 

They  who  would  have  no  milk  for  babes,  are 
in  the  wrong :  they  who  would  have  no  strong 
meat  for  strong  men,  are  not  in  the  right.      u. 


If  the  Bible  is  what  it  professes,  a  published 
eode  of  duty,  conventional  morality  at  best 
consists  only  of  man's  conjectural  emendations : 
generally  they  are  mere  finger-marks. 


• 

Neither  the  ascetics,  nor  the  intolerant  anti- 
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ascetics,  seem  aware  that  the  austere  Baptist 
and  social  Jesus  are  but  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  tapestry. 


It  has  been  a  matter  of  ar2:unient  whether 
poetry  or  history  is  the  truer. 

Why !  who  could  ever  doubt  it  ?  History 
tells  you  every  thing  that  has  actually  taken 
place ;  while  poetry  deals  with  nothing  but  fic- 
tions as  they  call  them,  that  is,  in  plain  English^ 
with  lies. 

Gently !  gently  !  Very  few  histories  tell  us 
what  has  actually  taken  place :  they  tell  us 
what  somebody  once  conceived  to  have  taken 
place,  and  this  too  mostly  at  third  or  fourth  or 
sometimes  at  twentieth  hand,  while  the  tale 
gets  a  new  coat  of  paint  from  every  successive 
tenant ;  or  rather  they  tell  us  what  the  his- 
torian pleases  to  think  about  this  tale,  or  about 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  them  that  pull  each 
other  in  pieces. 
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Hien  kittory  mast  be  utterly  good  for  n»* 
thing;. 

Softly  again !  There  is  no  better  sport  than 
jamping  at  a  conclusion ;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
look  a  little  before  one  leaps ;  for  the  ground 
has  often  a  trick  of  giving  way  under  one* 
.Many  histories,  if  you  like  a  bigger  word  we 
wiU  say  aMMt,  are  worth  very  little.  Some  are 
only  laggots  of  dry  sticks,  chopt  off  from  trees 
of  divers  kinds,  and  bundled  up  indiscriminately 
together  ;  others  are  baskets  of  fruit,  over-ripe 
and  half-ripe,  chiefly  windfalls,  crammed  in  with- 
o«t  a  leaf  to  part  them,  and  pressing  against 
and  mashing  one  another;  others  again  ai^ 
mere  bags  of  soot,  swept  down  from  the  chios* 
ney  through  which  the  fire  of  human  action 
once  blazed.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
ore  histories  the  worth  of  which  js  beyond  esti-^ 
mstion.  Almost  all  autobiographies  are  as  valu- 
able as  they  are  interesting,  even   where  the 
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writer  has  nothine:  of  Goethe's  clearsighted 
socratic  irony ;  even  where  his  vanity  leads 
him  to  make  himself  out  a  prodigy  of  talents, 
like  Cellini,  or  a  prodigy  of  worthlessness,  like 
Rousseau.  Memoirs  too,  such  as  Xenophon*8 
and  Cesar's,  and  those  of  several  moderns,  con- 
vey much  of  profitable  instruction.  Still  more 
precious  is  the  story  of  his  own  time  record- 
ed by  a  statesman,  who  has  trod  the  field 
of  political  action,  and  who  has  stood  near 
the  source  of  events  and  looked  into  it,  when 
he  has  indeed  a  statesman's  discernment,  and 
knows  how  men  act  and  why.  Such  are  the 
great  works  of  Clarendon,  of  Tacitus,  of  Poly- 
bius,  and  above  all  of  Thucydides.  The  last 
has  hitherto    been   and    is    likely   to   continue 

ml 

une(}ualled :  for  the  sphere  of  history  since  his 
time  has  been  so  manifoldly  enlarjred,  it  is 
scarcely  |H)ssible  for  any  one  mind  to  circum- 
navigate it ;  and  moreover  the  more  decorous 
nicety  of  modern  manners  has  forbidden  that 
naked  exposure  as  well  of  the  character  as  of  tht' 
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loabsy  which  the  tncients  were  nide  enough  not  to 
take  offence  at.  In  Tliucydides  too,  and  in  him 
ahme,  do  I  find  that  union  of  the  poet  with 
the  phihMopher,  which  is  e«sentiai  to  form  a 
perfect  hiiitorian:  he  has  the  imaginatiye  and 
plastic  power  of  the  first,  the  reflexion  and 
itiscretion  of  the  latter;  and  all  his  other  fa* 
cnlties  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  most  penetrative  practical  un- 
derstanding. 

Well  then !  good  history  after  all  is  truer 
than  that  lying. 

I  must  again  stop  you;  recommending  you 
in  fatme  discussions,  when  the  wind  changes, 
to  tack  like  a  skilful  seaman,  not  to  veer  round 
like  a  weathercock.  The  latter  is  the  too 
eommon  practice  of  such  as  are  beginning  to 
federalize:  they  are  determined  to  point  at 
something,  and  care  little  at  what.  When  you 
httre  more  experience,  you  will  discover  that 
gmieral  principles,  like  the  wind,  are  very  use- 
ful to  such  as  manage  their  sails  by  them,  but 
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of  no  use  at  all  to  those  who  point  at  them  : 
the  former  go  on,  the  latter  go  round.  Thu- 
cydides,  true  and  profound  as  he  is,  cannot  be 
truer  or  profoundcr  than  his  contemporary 
Sophocles,  whom  in  these  qualities,  as  in  the 
whole  tone  of  his  genius  and  even  of  his  style, 
he  so  nearly  resembles  :  he  cannot  be  truer  or 
more  profound  than  Shakspeare.  So  Herodotus 
is  not  more  true  than  Homer,  nor  less.  You 
might  fairly  match  Euripides  against  Xenophon, 
barring  his  Anabasis ;  and  Livy,  like  Virgil, 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  being  distanced, 
were  truth  to  be  the  winning  post.  To  come 
nearer  home,  Goldsmith's  poems,  even  without 
reckoning  the  best  of  them,  his  inimitable  Vicary 
are  far  truer  than  his  histories  ;  so  are  Smollet's 
novels  than  his ;  and  Voltaire's  tales  than  his. 
As  for  your  favourite  Hume,  he  wrote  no  novels 
or  tales  that  I  know  of,  except  his  Essays  ;  and 
they  are  quite  as  true  as  his  History. 

What  do  you  mean  ?     History,  that  is,  jrotxl 
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luatory^  Thucydidet  if  yon  choote,  tdls  ns  fiieti; 
and  nothing  can  be  to  true  as  a  fact. 

Did  yon  never  hear  a  story  told  two  ways  ? 

YeSy  a  score  of  ways. 

Were  they  all  true  ? 

ProbaUy  not  one. 

Ton  see,  there  may  be  statements  of  facts, 
which  are  not  quite  true. 

To  be  sure,  where  people  tell  lies. 

Often,  very  often,  without  it.  There  is  not 
half  the  falsehood  in  the  world  that  some  men 
woaM  persuade  us  of ;  much  as  there  may  be, 
and  greatly  as  that  quantity  is  increased  by 
suspicion  always  scratching  around  every  sore 
place.  Three  fourths  of  the  mis-statements  and 
misrepresentations  we  hear,  have  another  ori- 
gin. In  the  majority  of  instances  perhaps,  the 
feelings  of  the  relater  give  a  tinge  to  the  ob- 
ject, which  his  understanding  is  not  self-pos- 
sessed enough  to  rub  off.  In  many  cases,  dis- 
crefMncies  will   arise  from  a  difference  in  the 
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perceptive  powers  of  the  organs  tfUch  eon* 
template ;  whether  that  difference  be  natural,  or 
result  from  cultiyation,  or  from  peculiar  habits 
of  thought :  in  others  people  cannot  help  see- 
ing diversely,  because  they  look  not  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  The  cloud  which  Hamlet 
in  bitter  mockery  of  his  own  weakness  and 
vacillation  shows  to  Polonius,  is  at  one  mo- 
ment  a  camel,  the  next  a  Weasel,  the  third  a 
whale :  so  is  it  with  those  vapoury,  cknidlike, 
changeface  things  we  call  facts:  the  selfsame 
action  may  at  one  moment  and  by  one  man 
be  r^iarded  as  patient  and  beneficent,  by  an- 
other as  crafty  and  selfish,  and  by  a  third  as 
stupid  and  porpoise-like.  But  to  have  done  with 
this,  I  am  half  inclined  to  try  whether  you  will 
take  another  turn  round.  Every  fact,  you  say, 
if  correctly  stated  is  a  truth. 

Certainly;  it  is  only  another  word  for  the 
same  thing. 

Now,  supposing  I  were  to  assert  thai  no  iiaet 
can  be  a  truth. 
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Too  -Witt  not  easily  pennade  me  of  diat. 

I  whIi  not  to  peraoode  you  of  anything,  ex- 
^ept  to  ibllow  the  legitimate  drctates  of  your 
ovn  won.  I  would  convince  you,  or  rather 
hdp  you  to  convince  yoweelf,  that  a  fact  is 
only  the  outward  form  and  sign  of  a  truth,  ita 
imble  image  and  body ;  and  that  of  itself  and 
by  itself  it  caa  no  more  be  a  truth,  than  a  body 
of  itself  is  a  man  :  although  common  opinion  in 
liie  former  case,  and  common  pariance  in  the 
latter,  has  trodden  down  the  distinction. 

i  will  not  dispute  this :  but  in  the  statement 
of  a  fact  or  action  I  include  the  exposition  of 
Its  csnses  or  motives. 

h  has  been  said  of  some  books,  that  the 
sauce  is  worth  more  than  the  fish:  so  your 
sliiflhig  is  certainly  worth  more  than  your 
bird.  This  is  the  very  point  I  want  to  see  you 
at.  A  historiaa  then  must  deduce  and  un- 
fold events,  and  must  situate  them  rightly  in 
tike  oodlass  concatenation  of  causes  end  cense- 

Q  i 
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quenceSf  and  moAt  carry  them  home  to 
birthplace  among  the  ever-multiplying  family  of 
fate.  He  must  also,  since  human  actions  are  his 
chief  theme,  exhibit  them  at  once  as  growing  and 
as  grown  up,  and  as  receiving  their  complexion 
and  gait  from  the  character  of  the  agents ;  so 
that  human  character  as  modifying,  and  mo- 
dified by  circumstances,  man  controuling  and 
controuled  by  events,  will  be  the  historian's 
ultimate  object.  The  same  is  the  first  object  of 
the  poet :  he  starts,  where  the  historian  ends. 

But  the  historian's  facts  are  true ;  the  poet's 
are  professedly  fictitious.  When  I  have  read 
Herodotus,  I  feel  certain  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece ;  after  reading  Homer,  I  am  left  in  doubt 
whether  Agamemnon  ever  sailed  against  Troy. 

And  how  much  the  wiser  are  you  for  being 
certain  of  the  former  fact?  or  how  much  the 
less  wise  for  being  left  in  doubt  about  the 
latter  ?  Your  mind  may  be  more  or  less  com- 
plete as  a  chronological  table ;  but  that  ia  all. 
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The  human,  the  truly  philoMyphical  isterest  in 
both  cases  is  the  same,  whether  the  swords 
were  actually  drawn  and  the  blood  shed,  or 
not :  or  do  you  think  you  should  be  wiser  still, 
if  you  but.  knew  who  forged  the  swords,  and 
what  mine  they  got  the  metal  from,  and  who 
dug  it  up?  and  then  again,  who  made  the 
spades  used  in  the  digging,  and  so  on  ?  or  how 
many  ounces  of  blood  were  shed,  and  what 
crops  were  afterward  fattened  by  it  ?  The  true 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  real  importance 
to  man  in  the  study  of  his  own  nature,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  passions  which 
were  at  work,  and  by  which  the  results  were, 
or,  if  they  were  not,  might  have  been,  pro* 
doced ;  just  as  in  all  other  sciences  it  matters 
little  whether  such  or  such  a  combination  of 
phenomena  was  witnessed  on  such  a  day  in 
such  a  place,  pronded  we  know  the  principles 
they  tesult  from  and  represent,,  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  aie  regulated. 
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But  how  can  the  poet  teach  us  this  with  any- 
thing like  the  same  certainty  as  the  historian  ? 

Just  as  a  chemist  may  illustrate  the  opera* 
tions  of  nature  by  an  experiment  of  his  own 
devising,  with  a  greater  clearness  and  precision 
of  evidence  than  any  natural  appearances  will 
admit  of.  The  poet  has  his  principles  of  human 
nature,  which  he  is  to  embody  and  impersonate ; 
for  to  deny  his  possessing  them,  is  to  deny 
his  being  a  poet ;  the  historian  at  best  has  his 
facts,  which  he  is  to  set  in  order  and  to  ani- 
mate. The  former  has  the  foot,  to  measure 
and  make  a  shoe  for ;  the  latter  has  got  the 
ready-made  shoe,  and  must  hunt  for  a  foot  to 
put  into  it.     Now  in  which  of  the  two  cases  is 

the  shoe  likeliest  to  fit  well  ? 

* 

In  the  former  unquestionably,  if  the  fellow 
knows  anything  about  his  craft. 

I  agree  with  you :  but  do  you  not  perceive 
that  in  granting  this  you  have  conceded  the 
very  point  we  have  been   arguing?  you  have 
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admitted  even  laare  than  the  equality  I  pleaded 
for;  yon  tay  the  poet  is  likelier  to  tpeak  truth 
than  the  historian.  Perhaps  you  are  right 
An  illnstratton  from  a  kindred  art  may  throw 
some  light  on  our  path.  The  portrait-painter 
has  every  adirantage  of  the  historian,  with  a 
task  incomparably  less  arduous,  his  subject 
being  so  closely  defined  and  of  such  narrow 
compass ;  while  the  poet*s  condition  is  not 
nnlike  that  of  a  person  drawing  a  head  for  a 
historical  picture,  as  it  is  somewhat  unaptly 
termed;  the  adjective  ideal  or  imaginoHve  or 
foetical  would  more  suitably  describe  it.  In 
the  first  case  the  artist  has  the  features  given 
him,  and  is  to  breathe  life  into  them  and  cha* 
racteristic  expression  ;  a  life  which  has  the 
cafan  of  permanence,  not  the  fitful  flush  of  the 
moment ;  an  expression  which  expresses  the 
man's  entire  and  enduring  character,  not  the 
caanal  predbminance  of  any  one  temporary  im- 
polse :  and  heieby,  no  less  than  by  the  absence 
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oftdhat  complacency  with  whi<^  people  cannot 
kMp  contemplating  their  own  features,  and  of 
the  endeavour  to  put  on  their  best  and  sweeteet 
ftices  when  their  own  eyes  are  to  feast  upon 
tfaamy  ought  a  portrait  to  be  distinguislred  froiii 
an  image  in  a  glass.  Yet  m  spite  of  the  compa- 
rative facilities,  how  v«'y  few  portrait-piednters 
have  accomplished  anything  like  this!  in  how 
few  of  their  works  have  even  the  best  come 
quite  up  to  it !  A  head  which  is  at  once  an 
ideal  head  and  a  real  head,  that  is,  in  which 
the  features  are  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
human,  and  correct  exponents  and  true  sym- 
bols of  character,  may  be  met  with  more 
frequently  in  ideal  pictures.  Not  however 
that  the  painter  of  such  a  picture,  any  more 
than  the  poet,  neglects  the  study  of  living 
subjects,  and  gazes  on  nothing  but  the  'phan- 
toms of  his  imagination  or  the  puppets  of  hii 
theory:  the  famous  story  of  Leonardo,  thai 
same  Leonardo  who  himself  composed  a  theo* 
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letieal  trealisQ  on  p>inting„  titdng  in  tbe  »aiv 
ket'pUce  in  leaich  of  heads  for  hk  Lonff 
SmfptTf  provet  the  reverse.  But  these  living 
heads  were  the  materials  which  he  shaped  and 
modified  and  comhined:  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  transcribing  them.  For  the  great 
difficulty,  as  soon  as  one  has  begun  to  make 
escnrsions  into  the  higher  regions  of  thought, 
is»  to  discover  anything  like  answerable  realities, 
to  atone  our  ideas  with  our  perceptions:  and 
this  difficulty  is  greatly  heightened,  when  we 
are  not  allowed  to  deal  freely  with  such  mate- 
rials as  our  perceptions  supply  to  us,  but  most 
bring  down  our  thoughts  to  a  kind  of  forced 
wedlock  with  |ome  one  thing  just  as  it  is.  Tlie 
immediate  presence  of  reality  too  is  wont  as  it 
were  to  overlay  the  mind,  and  to  disable  it  for 
the  full  exertion  of  its  powers.  We  cannot  enter 
mto  the  object  before  us ;  and  yet  there  befbre 
us  it  standsy  half-felt,  half-understood;  such 
an  it  isy  it  abides :  w€  cannot  ehange  it :  we 
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must  be  content  to  leave  it  in  its  indiitinctaMs 
and  incompreheneibleness,  too  happy  if  initeaii 
of  incompvehensible  we  do  not  make  it  on* 
meaning.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  how  aU 
these  hinderances  are  mnltiplied  in  history :  the 
scene  of  operation  is  boundless ;  so  much  of  it 
is  under  the  black  cloak  of  night,  while  other 
large  portions  are  wrapt  in  mists,  and  some 
few  spots  are  even  dazzling,  if  not  dark,  with 
excessive  brightness;  the  events  are  so  inter* 
twisted  and  conglomerated,  sometimes  thrown  all 
together  in  a  heap,  often  spreading  themselves 
out  like  the  Rhine  until  they  lose  themselves  in  a 
marsh,  and  now  and  then  after  their  disap- 
pearance rising  up  again,  as  they  fable  of  the  AK 
pheus,  in  a  distant  region,  while  the  communi- 
cation lies  hidden  underground  ;  the  statements 
of  events,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  at  such 
vaiiance  with  each  other ;  the  actors  are  so 
numerous  and  promiscuous ;  so  many  indistia-^ 
guidiable  passions,  so  many  tangled  opinions. 
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8a  oMDj  Bftiy  p«judioe8»  are  at  irark»  engaging 
m  «  aiaepleta  conflict  wherein  every  mnn'a  band 
nod  lieart  leem  to  be  against  hit  neigbbonr  t 
that  a  perfect,  conaunnnate  hialory  of  the  worid 
may  reaaonaMy  be  deemed  the  loftiest  of  all  tho 
objects  to  which  the  intellect  of  man  can  aspire, 
although  without  the  hope  of  ever  achieving 
raoee  than  a  very  distant  approximation  thereto. 
Indeed  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  seeing  that 
the  history  of  the  worl^  is  one  of  God's  own 
great  poems :  how  can  any  man  aim  at  doing 
more  than  reciting  a  few  brief  passages  from  it? 
Such  are  man's  poems,  the  best  of  them :  the 
same  principles  which  appear  to  govern  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  are  exhibited  in  their 
action  within  a  narrower  sphere,  where  their 
influence  is  more  easily  discernible  and  can  be 
brought  out  more  distinctly.  Such  too  would 
be  man's  historiea,  could  other  men  write  hia* 
tory  in  the  same  vivid  imperishable  charac* 
tera   wberewilh  Shakspeare  has  vaoorded   our 
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ci^  ware.  Ltx>k  at  his  King  John ;  look  at 
any  historian's:  which  gir^  you  the  Kreliest 
and  faithfuUeat  representation  of  that  monarch 
and  of  his  age  ?  which  most  forcibly  exposes  his 
vices  ?  and  yet  in  Shakspeare  he  is  still  a  man, 
and  as  such  we  cannot  help  having  some  feeling 
ibr  him ;  in  the  histdrians,  he  is  a  monster,  a  mek« 
brute,  the  object  of  cold  contemptuous  loathing. 
The  historian  usually  takes  you  behind  the  scenes, 
and  keeps  you  there,  desiring  you  to  observe 
the  rouge  and  the  tawdry  tinsel,  and  to  watch 
the  working  of  the  machinery ;  the  poet  ex- 
horts you  to  look  on  and  listen  attentively  to 
the  performance.  Supposing  it  were  a  drama 
of  any  human  poet,  from  which  position  would 
you  acquire  the  truest  notion  of  his  meaning  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  the  latter. 

The  same  position  then  will  perhaps  best 
enable  you  to  detect  the  meaning  of  the  At- 
mighty  Poet,  in  other  words,  to  know  truth. 

Tet  in  one  respect  at  all  events  history  has 
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the  best  of  iC  When  reading  poetry,  yoa  mij 
%t  times  be  beguiled  into  tappoeing  that  people 
b»ve  now  and  then  acted  honestly  and  dkin* 
tereatedly :  whereas  ahnost  all  the  historians  I 
ever  read,  concur  in  making  it  out  that  nobody 
ever  did  a  good  deed,  unless  it  was  by  mistake, 
except  because  he  could  not  )U8t  then  do  a  bad 
one,  or  because  he  wanted  a  better  purchase 
to  do  a  bad  one  at  some  future  time. 

Did  you  ever  act  rightly  yourself,  without 
any  blunder,  or  any  impotence,  or  any  bad 
motive  ? 

Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?     I  hope  I  have, 

often* 

Are  all  your  friends  a  pack  of  abandoned 
rascals?  , 

Good  morning,  sir !  I  have  no  friend  who  is 
not  an  honest  man ;  and  civility  and  courtesy 
are  among  their  good  qualities.  ^ 

Wai^  a  few  moments.  I  congratulate  you  ou 
your  good  fortune,  and  only  wish  you  would 
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not  ima^ne  that  you  stand  aldne  in  it  t 
would  have  you  judge  of  oth^,  as  you  would 
liATe  them  judge  of  you,  and  believe  that  theit 
have  been  other  honest  men  in  the  world  bendes 
yon  and  your  friends. 

But  how  can  I  believe  it,  when  all  history 
assures  me  of  the  <sbntrary  ? 

How  can  you  believe  that  your  friends  are 
so  utterly  different  from  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind? 

I  do  not  know.  This  puzzled  me  once ;  but, 
as  I  could  not  clear  it  up,  I  left  off  troubling 
my  head  about  it. 

Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  useful  advice. 
When  your  feelings  tell  you  any  thing,  and 
your  understanding  contradicts  them,  especially 
should  your  understanding  be  only  echomg  the 
voice  of  another  man*s,  be  not  over-hasty~  in 
sacrificing  what  you  feel  to  what  you  think  ycm 
understand.    You  cannot  do  it  in  real  Kfe;  ato 

• 

you  showed  just  now  :  do  it  not  in  speculalfoA. 
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EadeaTOur  to  reconcile  the  ditpuUnU  when 
jOQ  can;  and  as  the  speediest  and  tossit 
OMans  of  effecting  this,  try  to  bring  about  an 
explanation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  differ- 
ence ;  endeavour  to  understand  not  only  yoor 
fiMlinga  but  your  understanding.  Yon  have 
been  touching  the  very  point  in  common  his- 
tories which  is  the  falsest ;  and  the  reason  why 
aoch  falsehood  is  thus  prevalent  among  histo- 
rians, isy  that  very  few  historians  have  enough 
of  the  poet  in  them. 

They  want  a  little  imagination,  I  suppose,  to 
▼amish  over  a  man's  vices. 

Tliey  want  imagination  to  conceive  a  man's 
character,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pidiend  his  conduct.  What  Themistocles  did 
may  have  been  right  in  Themntocles,  although 
it  would  have  been  wrong  in  Aristides  :  the  be* 
hatiQiir  of  Aicibiades  may  have  been  excosable 
ia  bias,  while  it  would  have  been  severely  re- 
prahsMibk  in  Pericles.    But  historians  are  apt 
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to  write  from  the  imdentftnding  alone^  mid 
therefore  weakly  and  vainly.  For  no  faculty, 
no,  nor  even  the  Jews'  harp,  is  so  monotonoas 
as  the  understanding ;  while  the  iwapnatiop 
embraces  and  contains  the  full,  perfect,  magni- 
ficent diapason  of  nature.  And  as  ignorance, 
after  it  has  once  mistaken  itself  for  knowledge, 
has  always  been  contumelious,  so  the  under* 
standing,  having  presumed  that  it  understands 
all  things,  when  it  finds  anything  which  it  can- 
not understand,  immediately  begins  to  abuse. 
It  can  make  no  allowance  for  any  diversities  of 
character  or  principle  or  opinion :  it  can  see 
no  truth  except  in  itself:  it  can  approve  of 
nothing  but  what  coincides  with  it ;  whatever  is 
different  it  condemns.  Beholding  all  things 
under  the  category  of  cause  and  effect,  it  lays 
down  as  its  prime  axiom,  that  every  action  must 
have  a  motive ;  and  as  its  dealings  are  almost 
wholly  with  outward  things,  it  determines  that 
the  motive  of  every  action  must  lie  in  something 
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eitenal.  Since  all  ttctioiis,  {ntnnuch  as  they 
Manilbat  themielTet  b  space  and  time,  &Qb- 
sist  under  the  category  of  causation^  there 
is  nttle  diflScuIty  in  tracing  them  to  such  a 
sooee,  and  none  in  insisting  thai  it  must  be  the 
only  somrce.  Now  the  outward  motive  of  aa 
action,  when  it  stands  alone,  must  always  be 
iflkpeifect,  and  very  often  corrupt :  so  this  source 
win  mostly  be  impure;  or  if  it  be  too  pure 
and  clear,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  trouble 
it:  you  need  only  tear  up  a  flower  from  the 
brink  and  throw  it  in.  Erery  good  deed  does 
good,  even  to  the  doer:  this  is  God's  law. 
Every  doer  of  good  is  good,  and  worthy  of 
admiration  and  high  esteem :  this  is  man's 
iestinctive  way  of  fulfilling  and  realizing 
Ood's  law.  No  good  deed  is  done,  but  for 
'the  good  which  the  doer  gets  from  it :  this  is 
iMm^s  intelligent  way  of  blaspheming  and,  so 
'fiir  as  in  him  lies,  annulling  God's  law.  You, 
4m'^f9mt%  friend,  know  that  it  is  otherwise  in 
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yourself:  your  conscience  enlightened  by  your 
reason  commands  you  to  uphold  no  action 
as  good,  but  such  as  you  perform  without  a 
thought  of  any  good  to  yourself  from  it.  You 
conceive,  1  dovbt  not,  rightly,  that  you  some- 
times act  thus  yourself;  you  are  confident  that 
your  friends  do.  Hold  fast  to  that  confidence  : 
cleave  to  it;  preserve  and  cherish  it,  as  you 
would  your  honour,  that  sacred  Palladium  of 
your  soul :  do  more  :  extend  it  imto  all :  enlarge 
it  until,  as  the  rainbow  embraces  the  earth,  it 
embraces  all  those  whom  God  has  made  in  his 
image  :  cast  away  from  you  that  dastardly  pru- 
dential maxim  which  enjoins  you  to  trust  none 
until  vou  have  tried  him ;  do  vou  on  the 
contrary  never  distrust  any,  until  you  have 
tried  him  and  found  him  fail :  nav,  after  he  has 
failed,  trust  him  again,  even  until  seven  times, 
even  until  seventy  times  seven  ;  so  peradventure 
your  good  thoughts  of  him  may  win  him  to 
entertain  better  thoughts    of  himself:    and    be 
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maBOied  that  in  this  ratpect  above  all  othert 
Poetry  knows  far  nore  of  God's  world,  with 
whatever  justice  History  may  vaunt  of  knowing 
the  mo0t  about  the  Devil's  world.  v. 


Poetry  is  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Na- 
ture. 


If  Painting  be  Poetry's  sister,  she  can  only  be 
a  sister  Anne,  who  will  see  nothing  but  a  flock 
of  sheep,  while  the  other  bodies  forth  a  troop  of 
dragoons  with  drawn  sabres  and  white-plumed 
helmets.  i« 


Shakspeare's  genius  could  adapt  itself  with 
such  nicety  to  all  the  varieties  of  ever-varying 
man,  that  he  has  portrayed  in  Titus  Andronkvt 
the  very  dress  of  mind  which  the  people  of  the 
declining  empire  must  have  worn ;  and  I  can 
conceive  that  the  degenerate  Romans  clothed 
their  thoughts  exactly  in  such  words.    The  say- 

R  2 
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ings  of  the  free-garmented  folk  in  Julius  Cemtr 
could  not  have  come  from  the  close-buttoned 
generation  in  Othello.  Although  human  passions 
are  the  same  in  all  ages,  still  there  are  modifica- 
tions of  them  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  which  Shakspeare  has  always 
perceived  and  expressed :  he  has  thus  given 
such  a  national  tinge  and  epochal  propriety  to 
his  characters,  that  one  may  exclaim,  even  when 
one  sees  Jaques  in  a  bag-wig  and  sword,  on 
being  told  that  he  was  a  French  nobleman  :  This 
man  speaks  as  if  he  lived  in  the  time  when  the 
Italian  taste  was  prevalent  in  France.  How 
differently  does  he  moralize  from  King  Henry  or 
Hamlet !  although  their  morality,  like  all  morali- 
ty^ comes  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  conclusion. 

I. 

Many  persons,  feeling  the  truth  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  remark,  have  been  perplexed  at  the 
language  which  Shakspeare  in  his  TroUus  and 
Cressida  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Greek 
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chiefs :  for  nothing  can  be  less  like  the  wing- 
ed wonb  of  the  Iliad.  To  describe  it  by  one 
of  hia  own  illustntiona : 

Knoli,  hf  thm  caoAax  o(  mmdng  mpj 
laUefL  the  woaad  pine,  wad  diTot  his  gnin 
Tordre  wmA  emat  from  his  ooane  of  growth. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  Shakspeare  had  chosen  for 
once  to  let  his  thoughts  travel  by  his  friend 
Chapman's  heavy  waggon :  such  is  the  similarity 
between  the  style  of  the  council*scene,  and  that 
of  BacMy  tTAmboU  and  Chapman's  other  graver 
writings.  And  doubtless  this  furnishes  the  solu. 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  Shakspeare's  acquaintance 
with  Homer  was  through  Chapman's  transla* 
tion ;  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  published 
some  years  before  Troilus  and  Cressida :  so  that 
Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  talk  in  English,  just 
as  Shakspeare  naturally  supposed  them  to  have 
talked  in  Greek.  v. 


We  are  too  fond  of  attributing  preeminence  to 
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every  thing  ancient ;  perhaps  to  make  amends 
for  our  parsimony  in  approving  of  any  thins: 
modern.  r. 


There  are  men  who  think  Johnson  profound 
.  .  and  elegant.  u. 


Johnson's  mind  may  have  been  comprehensive, 
hut  it  was  the  comprehensiveness  of  a  narrow 
mind.  Whatever  he  laid  hand  on,  lie  squeezed 
out  of  shape.  If  he  saw  far,  it  was  along  a 
passage  the  walls  of  which  shut  out  all  light, 
above,  below,  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left. 

u. 


The  progress  of  knowledge  is  slow,  like  the 
march  of  the  sun.  We  cannot  see  him  moving, 
but  after  a  time  we  may  perceive  that  he  ha^ 
moved  onward.  u. 


Wisdom  is  alchemy.  v. 
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What  is  the  good  of  bad  pictures  ?  much  the 
same  aa  of  good :  to  please  such  as  like  them,  u. 


A  poet,  to  be  popular,  ought  not  to  be  too 
puraly  and  intensely  poetical.  He  must  have 
some  ordinary  poetry  for  ordinary  readers,  as 
veil  as  extraordinary  poetry  for  readers  better 
than  ordinary.  I  have  seen  many  who  received 
from  no  poem  of  Woidsworth  so  much  pleasure, 
as  from  the  Lmet  written  while  tailuig  m  a  boat 
at  evening.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are  almost 
the  only  verses  among  Wordsworth's,  which  al- 
most any  other  person  might  have  written,  that 
is,  bating  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  sweetness  of  the  versification. 
So  again  among  Landor's  Canvertaiions,  the  ge- 
neral favorite  seems  to  be  that  between  Kleber 
and  some  French  officers ;  partly  because  there 
is  s<Nnething  of  a  story  in  it,  and  in  part  because, 
beautiful  and  characteristic  as  it  is,  still  it  is 
not  so  far  removed  as  most  of  its  companions 
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beyond  wbat  other  writers  have  done  and  csm 


People  stare  mach  more  at  a  paper  kite  ths^ 
at  a  real  one.  u» 


The  first  object  in  writing,  is,  to  say  what  yon 
have  to  say. 

Is  it  indeed  ?  I  never  knew  that :  and  yet.  I 

have  written  many  long  articles  in  the Ae- 

tietp  ;  and  as  I  heard  they  were  admired,  I  sit|K 
posed  they  were  admirable.  u. 


A  cobweb  is  soon  spun,  and  sooner  swept 
away.  u. 

An  epithet  is  an  addition:  but  an  addition 
may  be  an  incumbrance.  Stuff  a  man  into  a 
featheibed,  and  he  will  not  move  so  limberly  or 
briskly :  the  very  implements  of  flying  weigh  us 
down,  if  they  be  not  rightly  adjusted,  if  out  of 
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piftce,  or  orer-pooderoiis.  And  yet  mtny  wrileri 
cram  their  thoughts  into  nothing  lightaomer  than 
a  featherbed  of  words.  Their  epithets  weaken^ 
oftenerthan  they  strengthen.  Indeed  no  class  of 
men  is  more  frequently  liable  to  Hesiod's  censure  • 

As  a  general  maxim,  no  epithet  should  be 
uaed|  which  does  not  express  something  not 
ezpffessod  in  the  context,  nor  so  implied  as 
to  be  immediately  deducible.  Above  all  shun 
abusiTe  epithets :  let  those  who  can  wield 
nothing  more  powerful,  throw  offensive  words. 
It  is  before  the  fire  bums  strongly,  that  it  smoul* 
ders  and  amokes:  when  mightiest,  It  is  also 
brightest  and  clearest.  A  modem  historian  of  the 
Cesars  would  hardly  bridle  his  tongue  for  five 
lines  together:  we  should  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  perfidkm  Tiberius,  the  feroeioui  Caligula, 
the  Uood'ikir$ty  Nero,  the  cruel  Domitian, 
the  iyra»t,  the  motuter^  the  fiend.  Tacitus, 
although   not  weak  in  indignation,  knew  that* 
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no  gentleman  ever  pelts  witb  eggskeUs.  If  the 
narrative  warrant  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, the  reader  will  not  be  slow  in  pronoim* 
cing  it:  by  taking  it  out  of  bis  mouth  you 
afiront  bim.  '*  I  have  observed  in  Demosthenes 
and  Thucydides  (says  Landor,  Imag,  Conv.  Vol. 
I.  p.  129),  that  they  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  never 
to  say  what  they  have  reason  to  suppose  would 
occur  to  the  auditor  and  reader,  in  consequence 
of  any  thing  said  before,  knowing  that  every  one 
is  more  pleased  and  more  easily  led  by  us,  when 
we  bring  forward  his  thoughts  indirectly  and 
imperceptibly,  than  when  we  elbow  them  and 
outstrip  them  with  our  own."  Such  a  practice 
may  perhaps  be  carried  too  far :  but  if  the 
principle  made  our  language  more  temperate,  it 
would  be  eminently  beneficial.  Moreover  we 
are  all  disposed  to  compassionate  even  the  cul- 
prit when  we  see  him  meet  with  hard  words  as 
well  as  hanging. 
There  is  a  difference  however  as  to  the  use  of 
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epithets,  between  Poetry  and  Prose.    The  former 
is    allowed  to    be    more    profuse   of   what    if 
circumstantial      and     accidental.       Ornaments 
which    might  be  in  keeping  with    a   ball-dress, 
would    be  unseasonable   of    a    morning.      The 
walk  of  Prose  is  a  walk  of  business,  along  a 
roady  with  an  end  to  reach,  and  without  leisure 
to  do  more   than   take   a   glance  at   the    pro- 
spects :  whereas  Poetry's  is  a  walk  of  pleasure, 
among  fields  and  grores,  where  she  may  often 
stop  and  gaze  her  fill,  and  even  stoop  now  and 
then   to  pluck  a  flower.     Yet  ornamental  epi- 
thets are  not  essential  to  poetry :  if  you  con* 
ceive  they  are,  read  Sophocles,  and  Dante,    u. 


Most  people  seem  to  think  the  coat  makes  the 
gentleman :  almost  all  fancy  the  diction  makes 
the  poet.  Many  readers  are  unable  to  discover 
that  there  is  any  poetry  in  Sampum  Agomstes  ; 
and  very  few  have  any  notion  that  there  is 
almost  as  much  as  in  Comut,  u. 
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Eveu  in  Wordsworth  himself,  one  too  often  sees 
the  reflexion  as  well  as  the  object.  Look  for 
instance  at  those  fine  lines  on  the  irst  aspect 
of  the  French  Revolution : 

Not  &Toared  ipou  akme,  but  the  whole  mrth^ 
The  beraty  won  of  promiie ;  that  which  mu 
(To  take  an  image  which  was  felt  no  doubt 
Among  the  bowen  ot  pandiie  itaelf) 
The  bnddiQg  rote  aboire  the  roie  fuU^ilowD. 


When  reading  these  lines  I  have  alwa]^  wished 
that  the  third  and  fourth  were  omitted,  or  rather 
that  the  whole  passage  were  constructed  anew  ; 
for  the  thought  is  beautiful.  But  it  is  not  duly 
woven  into  the  context:  we  seem  to  see  the 
reverse  side  of  the  tapestry,  with  the  rough 
ends  of  thread  sticking  out.  It  is  brought 
in  r^ectively,  rather  than  imaginatively.  A 
parenthesis,  where  it  interrupts  the  conti- 
nuity of  a  single  thought,  without  a  coin- 
cident interruption  of  feeling,  is  ill-suited  to 
poetry :  you  will  hardly  improve  your  pearl,  by 
splitting  it  in  two  for  the  sake  of  inserting  an 
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emerald  between  the  halves.  Hie  expressiaQ  to 
take  an  image  is  prosaic.  The  Imagination  does 
not  take  images :  it  inhales  them  and  breathes 
them  forth  again,  like  air,  gently  and  quietly, 
not  with  a  noby  husky  cough.  It  gathers  what- 
ever is  most  precious,  and  scatters  it  abroad  no 
less  largely ;  leaving  it  to  the  clerks  in  the 
counting-house  of  the  Understanding  to  tell 
out  their  pieces  of  money  one  by  one,  and  to 
inform  you  how  much  they  have  given  you. 

But  if  Wordsworth  sometimes  has  this  blemish 
in  common  with  his  contemporaries,  he  has 
beauties  peculiarly  his  own.  If  we  see  in  his 
pages  both  swan  and  shadow,  yet  in  them  too 

Through  all  her  depths  St.  Mary's  Lake 

Is  Tisibly  delighted ; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 

Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

u. 


Your  good  things  would  be  a  great  deal  better, 
if  you  did  not  think  them  so  good.     He  who  is 
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quick  to  laugh  at  his  own  JMt«,  must  generally 
distaDce  his  companions  and  laugh  alone,    u. 


La  France y  e'est  Mot  a  dit  Louis  XIV\      Le 
mtrnde,  ^tH  Mm  dit  tout  le  monde.  u. 


Many  nowadays  write  what  may  be  called  a 
dashing  style.  Unable  to  put  much  meaning 
into  their  words,  they  try  to  eke  it  out  by  certain 
marks  which  they  attach  to  them,  something 
like  pigtails  sticking  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
body.  The  perfection  of  this  style  is  found  in 
the  articles  by  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  in  Lord  Byron's  Poems,  above  all  in 
the  Corsair,  deservedly  his  most  popular  work, 
seeing  that  all  his  faults  came  to  a  head  in 
it.  A  couplet  from  ihc  Bride  of  Ahydoi  may 
instance  my  meaning: 


*•  A  thousand  swords — thy  Selim*s  heart  and  hand — 
Watt*— wave— defend— destroy— at  thy  oonwnand  V 


How  much  grander  this  is,  than  if  there  had 


cv^n    L<   J.  -t^^    i^  £-iii«:ttr  ir^oji  x  :^.  or  at 
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i^xr'iiiii  tr-siTiir.   i>  L-ni   Ci>:lcr\:A^'n  would 
\ive  iTrz-'T'd  r..     N:-r  Jire  uprise.:  •.  nes  >^'ared. 

V. 


*'  Ifi  iXri  Lrose  ^avs  Sv:h.Itr.tl'  e\erv  word 
*ho'i>i  be  uD'ier'iinei  !"  thai  i<.  even*  word  should 
\fti  the  rizhl  or.:-;  cird  thtn  no  one  would  be 
rii^bler   than    iuiothci.     Thtre    an   :o    ilalic-*   in 
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Tkt  great  nifibfftaiie  of  ike  preupt  age,  ii» 
thai  one  canoot  ftland  <m  one's  feet,  wttkom 
calttag  to  wmd  that  oae  ie  not  fttanding  on 
one's  head.  u. 


Others  besides  Pygmalion  have  fallen  in  love 
their  own  handiwoA.  v. 


An  adMired  preacher  is  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
thaa  in  praaching  the  thing  of  least  consequence 
is  the  semoa.  His  experience  seems  to  have 
led  him  to  the  same  conclusion  with  Demos- 
theaca,  vHben  he  declared  that  in  speaking 
Delivery  is  the  first  thing,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third.  For  this  reason  oratorical  excellence 
is  rightly  called  eloquence.  Commonly  indeed 
the  apophthegm  of  Demosthenes  has  been 
limiled  to  Action,  whereby  it  becomes  a  start* 
ling  paradox*  Cicero  had  unluckily  used  the 
word  Actio;  and  many  an  error  has  arisen 
from  confounding  special  significations  of  words 
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which  seemingly  correspond  like  Actio  and  Ac' 
tion.  But  I  believe  the  Latin  Actio  was  never 
restricted  within  our  narrow  bounds :  the  vivid 
senses  of  the  Romans  were  aware  that  the  more 
spiritual  members  of  the  body  could  act,  as  well 
as  the  grosser  and  more  massive.  The  context 
in  the  three  passages  of  Cicero  {De  Orat.  iii.  56. 
De  Clar.  Orat.  38.  Orat.  17.,)  ought  to  have 
obviated  the  blunder :  his  principal  agents  are 
the  voice  and  the  eyes  :  animi  est  enim  omnis 
actio,  et  imago  animi  vultus,  indices  oculi. 
Even  after  the  mistake  had  been  made,  it  ought 
to  have  been  corrected  on  perceiving  that  Qain* 
tilian  has  substituted  Pronnndaiio  for  Actw 
(xi.  3.)  But  the  whole  story  is  plain,  and  the 
exaggeration  accounted  for,  when  we  read  it  in 
libanius  or  in  the  life  of  the  Ten  Orators  ascribed 
to  Plutarch.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  bodily 
disadvantages  Demosthenes  had  to  contend 
with :  never  did  any  man  more  triumphantly 
demonstrate  the  supreme  doDUoioB  of  the  mind 
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over  the  body :  for  few  have  posaessed  more 
natural  disquaKficatioas  for  oratory,  than  the 
greatest  and  most  inpiessiTe  of  orators.  HaT« 
ing  one  day  been  coughed  down,  as  we  call 
it,  he  was  walking  home  despondently.  Euno- 
mos  the  Thriasian,  who  was  already  an  old  man, 
meeting  Demosthenes  encouraged  htm ;  and  so 
did  the  actor  Andnmicus  still  more,  telling  him 
his  speeches  were  well,  bat  that  he  wanted 
what  belonged  to  action  and  delivery,  {td  riji 
vw^pienH")  He  then  reminded  him  of  what 
he  had  spoken  in  the  assembly;  whereupon 
Demosthenes  believing  him  gave  himself  up  to 
the  instruction  of  Andronicus.  Hence,  when 
somebody  asked  him  what  is  the  first  thing  in 
oratoiyi  he  said  *TroV^i#ic,  MMmner^  or  D§* 
Hoety ;  what  the  second?  Deiivefy;  what  the 
third  ?  Delivery. 

Genius  is  always  unconscious  of  its  own 
worth :  if  a  man  of  genius  be  a  vain  man,  he 
will  be  vain  of  what  is  not  his  genius.     But 

s  £ 
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we  are  apt  to  overrate  a  talent  which  has 
been  laborionslj  trained  and  cultiTSted.  If 
Petrarch  looked  to  his  Aftica  for  immortality, 
and  Shakspeare  to  his  Sonnets ;  and  if  Bacon 
''  conceived  that  the  Latine  volume  of  his 
Essayes,  being  in  the  universal  language,  might 
last  as  long  as  bookes  last ;"  it  was  not  on- 
natural  that  Demosthenes  should  value  some* 
what  too  highly  an  attainment  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  trouble,  and  in  which  the 
speech  of  Eschines,  What  wouid  ym  have  said^ 
if  you  kad  heard  ike  beoit  hmielf?  proves 
that  he  achieved  so  much  in  overcoming  the 
disalnlities  of  his  nature.  Besides  HrdKfHwttf  it 
cannot  be  denied,  is  of  very  powerful  efficacy, 
and,  a  friend  suggests,  forms  the  essence  of 
oratory  in  more  senses  than  one.  u. 


There  are  persons  to  whom  one*s 
phrtise  of  endearment  would  be  You  Utile  demif 
I  haieyou.  i. 
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Most  people,  I  tkink,  must  have  tometimes 
been  Tinted  by  those  rooodt  of  wa3fwardiie8s»  in 
wbicfa  a  feeling  adi^ts  the  language  of  iU 
oppotite.  Oppresaire  joy  makes  ut  shed  tears : 
frantic  grief  laughs.  So  inadequate  are  all  the 
corporeal  exponents  of  oar  feelings,  that  when  a 
feeling  swells  mightily,  it  bursts  through  its 
oidinary  face,  and  lays  bare  its  reverie.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  discernible  in  the  above- 
mentioned  exclamation  of  Eschines :  no  com- 
pliment could  have  expressed  his  admiration 
of  his  riral  so  forcibly,  as  the  single  word 

ITie  general  opinion  on  the  merit  of  an  imagi- 
native work  may  be  ultimately  right:  immedi« 
ately  it  is  likely  to  be  wrong ;  and  this  likelihood 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  power  exerted 
therein*  Hie  history  of  literature  drives  us  to 
this  conclusion.  It  is  true,  there  have  been 
cases,  in  which  the  calm  judgement  of  posterity 
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has  confirmed  the  verdict  pronounced  by  con- 
temporaries :  but  although  the  results  have  been 
the  same,  the  way  of  arriving  at  them  was 
different.  What  Jonson  said  of  him  in  whom 
above  all  other  men  the  spirit  of  poetry  became 
incarnate,  applies  to  poetry  itself :  *•  it  is  not  of 
an  age,  but  of  all  time.'*  In  the  very  act  of 
rendering  itself  an  immanent  power  in  the  life  of 
the  world,  it  advances,  as  our  phrases  imply, 
beyond  its  own  age  and  rises  above  it.  Now 
from  the  nature  of  man,  no  age  has  ever  been 
able  to  comprehend  itself :  a  Thucydides  or  a 
Burke  may  discern  some  of  the  principles  which 
are  working,  and  may  guess  the  consequen- 
ces they  are  bringing  on :  but  they  who  draw 
the  car  of  Destiny  cannot  look  back  upon  her ; 
they  are  impelled  onward  and  ever  blindly  on- 
ward by  the  throng  pressing  at  their  heels. 
Far  less  then  can  any  age  comprehend  what  is 
beyond  it  and  above  it. 

Besides  much  of  the  beauty  in  every  greftt 
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work  of  art  miut  be  latent :  like  the  Argtre  seer, 
or  i&Khr  dpioroTf  aXX'  upat  0§\u»  It  if  profound, 
and  few  can  sound  depth  :  it  is  sublime,  and 
few  can  scan  highth :  it  has  a  soul  in  tt»  and 
few  eyes  can  see  through  the  body.  If  orator 
Puff  is  wrong  in  enploying  as  many  wofds 
about  a  riband  a»  a  Raphael,  it  is  because 
every  one  can  perceive  all  the  merits  of  the  for- 
mer. At  the  exhibition  of  the  King's  pictures 
last  year,  Grenet's  church  with  its  mere  mecha^ 
nicai  dexterity  of  perspective  had  more  admirers, 
ten  to  one,  than  any  of  Rembrandt's  wonderful 
masterpieces,  more,  fifty  to  one,  than  Venusti's 
picture  of  the  Saviour  at  the  foot  of  the  cross : 
for  you  will  find  fifty  who  can  appreciate 
mechanism,  sooner  than  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  art.  It  surprises  me  not,  to  be  told 
that  Euripides  was  a  greater  favorite  at  Athens 
than  Sophocles :  what  surprises  me,  is,  that  any 
audience  should  ever  have  been  capable  of 
listening  with  pleasure  to  the  intensely  high  and 
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deep  notes  of  Sophocles.  Neither  is  it  surpri- 
aing  that  JonsoQ  and  Fletcher  should  have  beeo 
more  admired  than  Shakspeare  :  the  contrary 
would  be  far  more  surprising,  I  have  been  told 
that  Schiller  must  be  a  greater  poet  than 
Goethe,  because  he  is  more  popular  in  Ger- 
many :  were  he  less  popular,  I  might  be  led  to 
fancy  that  there  may  be  something  in  him,  be- 
sides what  thrusts  itself  so  prominently  on  the 
public  gaze. 

We  are  deaf,  it  is  said,  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  from  the  narrowness  and  dimness  and 
dullness  of  our  perceptive  organs :  so  is  it  with 
what  is  noblest  and  loveliest  in  poetry :  few  ad- 
mire it;  because  few  have  perceptions  compre- 
hensive and  quick  and  strong  enough  to  feel  it. 
Among  my  own  friends,  although  I  feel  pride 
in  reckoning  up  many  of  surpassing  talents,  I 
can  hardly  bethink  myself  of  more  than  one  pos<> 
sessing  that  calmness  of  contemplative  thought, 
thai  insight  into  the  principles  and  laws  of  the 
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imagination,  that  familiarity  with  the  forms 
under  which  it  has  in  various  ages  manifested 
itself,  that  happy  temperature  of  activity  not  too 
restless  or  impetuous  with  a  passiveness  ready 
to  lecetfe  the  impression  of  the  poet's  mind,  and 
the  other  qualities  which  alone  fit  a  person  to 
ptonouBce  candidly  and  intelligently  on  ques- 
tions of  taste. 

How  then  do  great  works  ever  become  popu- 
lar ?  In  the  strict  sense  they  never  do :  they 
never  can  be  rightly  esteemed  by  the  com- 
monalty, because  they  can  never  be  fully  under-* 
stood  by  them.  No  author,  I  remarked  before, 
is  more  inadequately  understood  than  Shak« 
speare.  But  what  great  author  is  in  a  better 
plight?  is  Plato?  or  Sophocles?  or  Dante?  or 
Bacon  ?  or  Behmen  ?  or  Spinosa  ?  Look  only  at 
Homer.  How  the  Greek  critics  misunderstood 
him !  who  found  every  thing  in  him  except  a 
poet  How  Vtrpl  must  have  misunderstood  him, 
when  he  conceived  he  was  writing  a  poem  like 
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the  Iliad  !  How  those  men  must  have  misunder- 
stood him,  who  have  pretended  to  draw  certain 
irrefragable  laws  of  epic  poetry  from  his  works  ! 
laws  which  are  as  applicable  to  them,  as  the  rules 
of  carpet-making  are  to  the  side  of  a  hill  ia  its 
spring-tide  glory.  How  must  Cowper  have  mis- 
understood him,  when  he  congealed  him !  and 
Pope,  when  he  bottled  up  his  streaming  waters 
in  couplets,  and  coloured  them  until  they  became 
as  gaudy  as  the  window  of  a  chemist's  shop  ! 

Nevertheless  in  the  course  of  time  the  opinion 
of  the  intelligent  few  determines  the  opinion  of 
the  unintelligent  many.  Public  opinion  flows 
through  the  present  as  through  a  marsh,  scatter- 
ing itself  in  numberless  little  brooks,  taking  any 
casual  direction,  and  often  stagnating  sleepily ; 
until  the  more  vigorous  and  active  have  gone 
before  and  made  or  embanked  a  channel  along 
which  it  can  follow  them.  In  this  way  it  has  in- 
deed one  voice  for  what  is  past,  and  that  voice 
is  the  voice  of  the  judicious  :  but  it  has  an  end- 
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IcM  conceit  or  rather  distonance  of  voices  for 
what  ia  present;  aad  amid  iiicb  a  mob  the  wisest 
are  not  likely  to  be  the  loudest  For  they  have 
the  happy  feeling  that  Time  is  their  ally ;  and 
they  know  that  harrying  impedes,  oftener  than 
it  accelerates.  When  however  people  are  at 
length  persuaded  that  they  ought  to  like  a  book, 
they  are  not  slow  in  finding  out  something  to 
like  in  it:  oor  peiceptk>ns  are  tractable  and 
ductile  enough,  if  we  earnestly  desire  that  they 
should  be  so.  u. 


Sophocles  is  the  summit  of  Greek  art ;  but 
one  must  have  scaled  many  a  steep,  before  one 
can  estimate  his  highth :  it  is  because  of  his 
classical  perfection  that  he  has  generally  been 
the  least  admired  of  the  great  ancient  poets : 
for  little  of  his  beauty  is  perceptible  to  a  mind 
that  is  not  thoroughly  principled  and  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  Homer  lived  before 
the  Greeks  had  cut  themselves  off  so  abruptly 
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from  other  nations ;  his  natipna]  peculiarities  aie 
not  so  distinctly  marked ;  in  many  respects  he 
nearly  resembles  such  bards  of  other  countries  as 
have  sung  in  a  like  state  of  society :  hence  he 
perhaps  on  the  whole  has  been  the  chief  ia« 
vorite  among  the  modems,  grossly  as  even  he 
has  often  been  misunderstood*    Next  to  him  in 
popularity,  if  I  mistake  not,  come  Euripides  and 
Ovid,  who  have  been  fondled  in  consequence  of 
their  possessing  several  modem  epidemic  vices 
of  style.    They  have  nothing  spiritual,  nothing 
ideal,  nothing  mysterious :  all  that  is  valuable 
about  them,  is  spread  out  on  the  surface :  they 
are  full  of  glittering  points ;  some  of  the  gems 
are  true,  and  few  have  eyes  to  distinguish  the 
false  :  they  have  great  rhetorical  pathos ;  and  in 
poetry  as  in  real  life   clamorous  importunity 
will    excite    more    feeling    than     silent    dis- 
tress: they  are  skilful  in  giving  characteristic 
touches,  rather  than  in  delineating  characters ; 
and  the  former  please  every  body,  while  only 
few  take  much  thought  about  the  latter :  in 
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•  ^  ^im  says  he  sees  nothing  in  a  book, 

J  *^>ten  means  that  he  does  not  see  himself 

j£^  .  ^hf  if  it  is  not  a  comedy  or  satire,  is 


^1^  ^^-^^  *  pewon  praises  is  perhaps  a  surer  stand- 

^^^   ,        ^  ^<ui  what  he  condemns,  of  his  charac- 

formation,  uid  abilities.     No  wonder  then 

U118  prudent  country  the  generality  are 

^*y  of  praising  anything. 


V  ^  carry  their  characters  in  their  hands; 

^'  •  ^^  under  their  feet.  v. 


pajnters  have  painted  themselves.    So 

poets :  not  so  palpably  indeed,  but 

**oualy.     Some  have   done  nothing 


Nothing  13 

«  P  ^^  proper  in  En^and,  as  property, 

^  propre  est  la  propret^.  u. 
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rather  with  the  animal  than  the  intellectual  part 
of  man.  He  left  such  sport  to  his  toys,  slaves 
and  wild  beasts.  To  him  a  triumph  was  the 
ideal  and  sum  total  of  happiness ;  and  verily 
it  was  something  grand.  u. 


Histories  used  often  to  be  stories :  the  fashion 
now  is  to  leave  out  the  story.  Our  histories  are 
stall-fed :  the  facts  are  absorbed  by  the  re- 
flexionSy  as  the  meat  is  sometimes  by  the  fat. 

u. 


Vest  affreux  comme  il  est  pale  ;  il  devroit  metire 
un  pen  de  rouge  \  cried  a  woman  out  of  the 
crowd,  as  the  first  consul  rode  by  at  a  review  in 
1802.  She  thought  a  general  ought  to  shew  a 
little  blood  in  his  cheeks.  One  might  say  the 
;3ame  of  sundry  modem  philosophical  treatises. 

u. 

Some  minds  give  one  the  notion  of  an  abyss  of 
shallowness.  u. 
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When  a  man  says  he  sees  nothing  in  a  book, 
he  very  often  means  that  he  does  not  see  himself 
in  it ;  which,  if  it  is  not  a  comedy  or  satire,  is 


What  a  person  praises  is  perhaps  a  sorer  stand- 
aid  even  than  what  he  condemns,  of  his  charac- 
ter, information,  i^d  abilities.  No  wonder  then 
that  in  this  pmdent  country  the  generality  are 
so  shy  of  praising  anything. 


Many  carry  their  characters  in  their  hands; 
not  a  few  under  their  feet.  u. 


Most  painters  have  painted  themselves.  So 
hare  most  poets:  not  so  palpably  indeed,  but 
more  assiduously.  Some  have  done  nothing 
else.  u. 


Nothing  is  so  proper  in  England,  as  property. 
En  France  le  propre  est  la  proprete.  u. 
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Mi^er*  ire  uie  greatest  spendthrifts.  c. 


What  a  .uckv  *tiluw  he  ^ronid  be,  who  could 
uveiit  JL  '>;uut:p:ni£  ^'a^s !  How  the  customers 
would  m<a  :o  inn'  A  royal  funeral  would  be 
MO  th  I  lie  to  :t.  Nobouv  would  stav  awav,  except 
:he  two  oxtrtint^,  those  who  were  ^tisded  from 
thtsr  vaiitty,  and  those  who  were  content  in  their 
hMinihty.  At  present  oue  is  tbreed  to  take  up 
with  one's  eyes :  and  they,  spiteful  creatures, 
won't  always  beautifv  quite  enough.  u. 


Everv  bodv  hiis  his  own  theatre,  in  which  he 
is  maiia^r,  Jictor»  prompter,  playwright,  scene- 
shirter.  boxkeeper,  doorkeeper,  all  in  one ;  and 
audience  into  the  banrain.  v. 


A  great  talker  ought  to  be  atfable.  v. 


C'est   un   grand   malheur   qu*on    ne   pent  se 
n  sans  combattre.  v. 
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Poorly  iBQft  ha  hsve  profited  by  the  tlody 
of   Plato,  who  declandy   Malo  cum   PbUme 
errare,  qiiam  com  Utis  yera  lentire.    A  maiim 
of  thk  sort  may  lenre  for  such  an  are  not 
ordained  to  the  miniatry  of  Truth:  the   great 
■ia|ority  of  mankind  muit  in  all  things  take 
much  for  granted ;  as  indeed  ererybody  must  in 
many  things :  men  who  are  to  act,  must  be  able 
to  look  np  to  certain  guiding  principles  of  faith, 
fixed  like  stars  high  above  the  changeable  and 
•tormy  atmoaphere  of  their  cares  and  doubts 
and  passions,  principles  which  they  must  hold 
to  be  eternal,  from  their  fixedness  and  from 
their  light.    The  philosopher  too  will  needs  take 
much  for  granted,  seeing  that  the  capacities  of 
human   knowledge  are    so    limited :    only  hia 
assumptions  will  be  in  lower  and  oommoner 
matters :  for  his  thoughts  dwell  among  princi- 
ples :  he  mounts  like  the  astronomer  into  the 
regions  of  the  stars  themselves,  and  measures 
their  magnitudes  and  their  distances,  and  calcu- 

T 
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If^tes  tbeir  paths,  and  diBtinguishes  the  fixed 
ft^Bi  the  erring,  the  solar  siMuces  of  light  Crora 
the  satdlitea  which  fill  their  urns  with  radi«>. 
ance  at  the  everlasting  fountains ;  and  distingui<> 
shes  moreoyer  those  which  presenre  their  r^^ular 
beatific  courses,  from  the  vagrant  emissaries  of 
destruction.  He  must  have  an  implicit  entire 
faith  in  the  illimitable  benevolence  and  benefi- 
cence, that  is  to  say,  in  the  divinity  of  Truth ; 
he  must  devoutly  believe  that  God  is  Truth,  and 
that  Truth  therefore  is  one  with  God. 

Cicero,  I  am  aware,  attributes  that  speech  to 
the  youth  whom  he  is  instructing;  a  circum- 
stance overlooked  by  such  as  have  tried  to  sup- 
port their  own  faintheartedness,  by  calling  at 
his  house  for  something  to  recruit  their  spirits 
with.  But  he  immediately  applauds  his  pupil, 
and  makes  the  sentiment  his  own.  Macte 
virtute  (he  says)  :  ego  enim  ipse  cum  eodem  iUo 
non  invitus  erraverim.  It  is  evident  firom  this 
sentence,    and   ample    confirmation   mij^t  be 
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addnced,  that  what  Cicero  admired  so  mach  in 
PlatOy  was  any  thing  bot  his  philosophy.  On 
tbe  contrary,  as  he  himself  often  forgot  tha 
thinker  in  the  talker,  so,  his  eye  for  words  ha* 
▼ing  been  sharpened,  as  a  tailor's  is  for  clothes, 
by  continual  practice,  even  in  others  he  look- 
ed rather  at  the  make  of  the  garments  their 
thoughts  were  arrayed  in,  than  at  the  counte- 
nance  or  the  body  of  the  thoughts.  What  he  va- 
ined  most  in  Plato,  was  his  eloquence ;  the  true 
worth  of  which  however  is  its  perfect  aptness  to 
exhibit  the  thoughts  it  contains,  or,  so  to  say, 
its  transparency.  For  while  in  most  other 
writers  the  thoughts  are  only  seen  dimly,  as  in 
water,  where  the  medium  itself  is  visible  and  dis- 
tcttts  or  obscures  them,  being  often  turbid,  often 
coloured,  and  having  usually  no  little  mud  in 
it;  one  almost  looks  through  the  language  of 
Plato  as  throogh  air,  discerning  the  exact  forma 
of  the  ol]jects  that  stand  therein,  and  every  part 
and  shade  of  which  is  brought  out  by  the  sunny 

T  2 
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Ught  ahittiag  opon  them.    Indeed  when  leftdinf 
Plato,  one  hardly  thinks  about  the  beai|4y  of 
his  style^  or  perceives  any  thing  ahout  it  except 
its  brightness.    But,  as  having  felt  the  sensa** 
lion  of  sickness  makes  us  feel  and  enjoy  the 
sensation  of  health,   so  does  familiarity  ^wiAl 
denser  and  murkier  authors  render  us  sensible  to 
the  clear  daylight  of  Plato.    Cicero  hoiraiver 
could  almost  Jiave   extracted  the  beautiea  of 
Plato,  as  somebody  has  extracted  the  beauties 
of  Shakspeare;  which  give  about  as  good  a 
notion  of  his  beauty,  as  a  pol  powrii  gives  of  a 
flower-garden,  or  as  extracting  tooth  after  tooth 
would  give  of  a  beautiful  mouth.    As  to  Plato's 
pure  candid  impartial  philosophy,  Cioero  was 
too  full  of  prejudices  to  sympathiie  with  k. 
Philosophy  was  not  his  daily  bcead,    but    a 
medicinal  cordial  m  his  afflictions :  be  loved  it 
not  for  itself,  but  for  certain  results  which  he 
desired  and  hoped  from  it    In  philosophy  he 
was  never  more  than  an  eclectici  a  kmd  of 
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pawnbroker,  in  odwr  wcvda,  no 
{ihilMoplier  at  all :  for  tke  philoaophical  niad 
aaeendi  unweariably  to  original  necesaarf  prni* 
oiplef,  and  halts  not  until  it  reaches  the  Ihr* 
tag  streaming  soarces  of  truth;  whereas  the 
«oieclie  stops  short  when  he  likes»  at  any  arbn 
trary  accidental  conclusion.  The  philosophical 
miMl  is  systematical,  linking  all  things  together 
as  parts  of  a  great  whole,  and  impregnating 
them  all  with  the  electric  fluid  of  order ;  while 
other  people  see  them  disjointedly  and  one  by 
one.  A  philosopher  incorporates  and  animates ; 
an  edectic  heaps  and  ties  up*  A  philosopher 
pttts  unity  into  multiplicity ;  an  eclectic  on  the 
other  band  pots  multiplicity  into  unity.  Hie 
former  opens  the  arteries  of  Truth,  the  latter  its 
veins.  Gieen>*s  legal  habits  peer  out  through 
hia  phSosophical  cloak,  in  his  constant  appeal 
So  pDScasdent,  his  unlimited  deference  to  autho- 
rity t.  for  in  law,  as  in  all  other  things,  the 
'praelilioner  goes  not  beyond  maxims,  that  is, 
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MCondary  or  tertiary  principles,  taking  his  stand 
upon  one  of  the  mounds  which  his  predecessors 
have  erected.  And  although,  from  his  rercvenee 
for  Plato,  Cicero  adopted  for  his  own  treatises 
the  fonn  of  the  dialogue,  of  all  fonna  the  fittest 
for  setting  forth  philosophical  truths  in  their 
free  intercommunion  with  each  other,  without 
chaining  up  Truth  and  making  her  run  round 
and  round  in  the  mill  of  a  partial  and  narrow 
system;  still  he  has  nothing  of  the  dialectic 
spirit:  his  disputants  wrestle  not  with  one  an- 
other', as  they  did  in  the  intellectual  gymnasia 
of  the  Greeks :  after  some  preliminary  remarks 
and  the  interchange  of  a  few  compliments 
distinguished  for  that  urhanity  wherein  no  man 
surpasses  him,  he  throws  off  the  constraint  of 
logical  analysis,  and  his  speakers  sit  down  by 
turns  in  the  portico  and  deliver  their  dogmati- 
cal harangues,  just  as  in  some  bad  play,  every 
personage  tells  you  his  whole  history  at  full 
length,  and  of  course  all  to  his  own  advantage. 
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Yo«  miui  not  iafeemipt  thcni  with  a  queftkm 
tor  the  world :  you  wottkl  be  fore  of  potting 
then  out. 

But  if  the  lore  of  Plato  be  an  unjuUifiaUe 
eaMe  of  error,  itiU  more  condemnable  as  luch 
a  came  is  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  any  one» 
be  he  who  he  may.  Could  the  father  of  lies 
•peak  truth,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  believe  him 
when  he  did  so*  u» 


There  are  some  fine  passages,  I  hear,  in  that 
book. 

Are  there?  Then  beware  of  them.  Fine 
passages  are  mostly  cuU  de  sacs;  for  even  in 
books  one  finds 

•«  Rich  wiadowi  that  exdnde  the  U^U, 
And  pMMges  that  lead  to  nothing." 

u. 


Few  books  have  more  than  one  thought :  the 
generality   indeed    have    not  quite    so  many. 


fB9  %»mm^av  ax-  fWKm. 

IW  more  takated  authon  ot  die  foiDer<ieeii 
to  think  thaty  if  they  onee  get  their  eandie 
^gbtedy  it  will  burn  on  for  ever.  Yet  evtH'^a 
candle  gives  a  sorry  melancholy  light,  unless^  il 
has  a  brother  beside  it,  to  shine  on  it  and  keep  it 
m  good  cheer.  For  lights  and  thoughts  are  social 
and  sportive ;  they  delight  in  playing  with  and 
into  each  other :  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  daller 
state  of  existence  than  sitting  at  whist  with  thiee 
dummies :  and  yet  it  b  not  often  that  the  most 
renowned  philosophers  have  done  any  thing' 
else.  V. 


We  all  love  to  be  in  the  right.    Granted :  we 
like  well  enough  to  have  right  on  our  side,  bat 
are  not  .always  over-anxious  about  being  on  the* 
side  of  right.    We  like  to  be  in  the  right,  when 
we  are  in  it;  but  we  do  not  like  it,  wheii  wi§  • 
are  in  the  wrong.    At  least  seldom  have  persoas-  ^ 
after  childhood  been  very  thankful  to  tkoseiwiior'  • 
are  kind  enough  to  guide  them  from  the  wfed^.  • 
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ft»  the  right  Seldom  indeed  hes  any  one  beeft 
•Ufl  to  repemt  from  his  heart  the  magnanimous 
profession  of  Socrates  in  the  Gorgias :  ''  I  am 
•oe  ef  those  who  would  gladly  he  confuted,  if  I 
ahonU  say  any  thing  not  true,  and  would  gladly 
donliitey  if  any  say  anything  not  true  ;  but  would 
ito  lea  gladly  be  confuted  than  confute:  for 
I  dbcm  it  a  greater  good :  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  gieatcr  good  to  be  freed  oneself  from  the 
greatest  of  eriLs,  than  to  free  another:  and 
nothing,  I  conceive,  b  so  great  an  evil,  as  a  false 
opinion  on  matters  of  moral  concernment." 

But  it  is  not  surprising  that  abstract  truth 
should  commonly  kick  the  beam,  when  weighed 
against  any  personal  prejudice  or  predilection  f 
sinoe  even  in  things  of  more  immediate  human 
interest,  we  are  often  beguiled  by  our  egotism 
into-  desiring  not  that  which  is  desirable  in 
itsclf#  Inst  that  which  we  have  in  some  manner 
ideitified  with  our  vanity  and  ow  credit.  If  a 
misfeitmie  which  a  man  has   prognosticaled, 
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befalte  his  friendy  the  monitor  will  oftea  cry  out 
to  him  ahnost  exultingly :  Did  wd  I  tdl  ^m 
€0?    Another  time  you  will  take  wnf  udmce..*  • 
as  if  foreooth  any  would  be  willing  to  take 
adTice  from  so  cold-hearted  a  counsellor.    Theie 
are  those  too,  I  am  afraid,  who  would  rather 
see  their  neighbours  suffer,  than  their  own  fore- 
bodings fail.    Jonah  is  not  the  only  prophet  of 
evil,  whom  "it    displeased  exceedingly/'   and 
who  was  *'  very  angry,"  because  God   "  is   a 
gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and 
of  great  kindness,  and   repenteth   him  of  the 
evil  :'*  and  the  beautiful  apologue  of  the  gourd 
is  still  and,  I  fear,  ever  will  be  of  very  general 
application.    What  are  our  favorite  pleasures, 
for  the  loss  of  which  we  are  angriest,  even  unto 
death  ?  but  mostly  such  gourds,    '^  for  which 
we  have  not  laboured,  neither  made  them  grow, 
which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a 
nighu"    On  them  we  have  pty,  because  they 
were  a'  shadow  over  our  heads,  to  doliver  us 
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fWnn  our  grieffl^  and  because  their  withering^ 
exposes  at  to  the  sun  and  wind.  Yet  let  a  man 
once  hare  turned  his  face  against  his  brethren, 
and  that  not  for  the  wickedness  of  their  hands 
or  of  their  hearts,  but  only  for  their  holding 
some  doctrine  which  he  deems  erroneous ;  and 
it  18  not  unlikely  that  he  will  be  reluctant  to 
**  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are 
more  than  sixty  thousand  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left 
hand,  and  also  much  cattle."  v. 


Hie  last  words  of  the  foregoing  quotation 
remind  me  that,  in  estimating  the  motives  for 
and  against  any  measure  or  measures,  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  look  beyond  the  way  in  which  men 
will  be  affected.  Our  lordly  eyes  cannot  stoop 
to  notice  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  animals 
beneath  ns;  for  none,  except  God,  careth  for 
more  than  a  small  particle  of  the  creation.  In 
reckotiing  up  the  horrors  of  war,  we  forget  to 
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menlioii  the  sufieringsof  the  eattle.    I  flhftll  nM 
eaeily  forget  a  deserved  rebuke  I  once  recemd 
from  William  Schlegel.    He  had  spoken  of  his 
having  entered  Leipsic  on  the  day  after  the 
battle ;  and  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  H 
gknrious  moment,  thoughtlessly,  or  ralher  thii^L- 
ing  more  of  the  mighty  consequences,  than  of 
•the  scene  itself.     Gioriotts!  he  exclaimed:  kffw 
amid  any  body  think  aboui  glory ^  when  croamg 
a  plain  covered  (werjbr  miles  mih  thousands  of 
JUi  brethren,  dead  and  dying  !    And  what  to  me 
was  stiii  more  saddening,  was  the  sight  of  the 
^poor  hones  lying  about  so  helplessly  and  patient- 
ly, uttering  only  deep  heavy  groans  of  agony, 
with  none  to  assist  them.  c. 


A  lawyer's  brief  will  be  brief,  before  a  free- 
thinker thinks  freely.  u. 


^  4     1 

The  most  bigoted    persons   I   have   known 
Jiave  been  in  some  things  the  most  sceptical : 
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the  aMWt  sceptical  notoriooBly  are  oftea  the 
§Tf>iffiPt  bigoto«  Hour  account  for  thia  ?  except 
on  the  titppotitieD  that  they  are  trees  of  the 
iime  kind*  accidentally  planted  on  opposite 
hiUocka^  and  swayed  habitually  by  the  riolenoe 
oC  oppoMie  and  partial  gusts,  which  have 
checked  their  growth,  twisted  their  tops,  and 
pointed  their  stag-heads  against  each  other 
with  an  aspect  of  hatred  and  defiance. 


Yoong  men  are  often  told  that  the  first  of 
duties  is  to  render  one^lf  independent.  But 
the  phrase,  unless  it  mean  that  the  first  of 
duties  is  to  avoid  hanging,  is  very  unhappily 
chosen ;  saying  what  it  ought  not  to  say,  and 
leaving  unsaid  what  it  ought  to  say.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  first  of  duties  is 
to  become  free :  because  freedom  is  the  previous 
condition  for  the  fulfilment  of  every  other  duty^ 
the  first  principle  of  a  rational  soul.  Until  the 
umbilical  chord  is  severed,  the  child  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  separate  existence.    So  long  as 
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the  heart  and  mind  continue  in  slavery^  it  h 
impossible  for  the  man  to  offer  op  a  Ttdnn- 
tary  and  reasonable  sacrifice  of  himself:  and  in 
slavery,  since  the  fall,  we  are  all  bom ;  from 
which  slavery  by  some  act  of  our  own,  half- 
conscious  it  may  be,  or  almost  unconscioas,  we . 
must  emancipate  ourselves.     By  some  act  of  our 
own,  I  say :   for  although  we  cannot  lift  our* 
selves  out  of  the  pit,  we  must  take  hold,  or  at 
least  wish  to  take  hold,  of  the  hand  that  offers 
to  lift  us  out  of  ]t«    A  person  must  have  cast 
off  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  the  flesh  and  its  frail- 
ties and  its  lusts,  before  he  can  become  the 
faithful  and  diHgent  servant  of  his  country  and 
of  his  God.    Thus  we  perceive  that  the  true 
motive  for  our  setting  ourselves  free,  is,  that 
we  may  exhibit  that  freedom  in  resigning  it,  bj 
an  act  to  be  renewed  every  moment,  ever  re- 
taining it,  and  ever  resigning  it;   to  the  end 
that  our  service  may  be  entire,  that  the  service 
of  the  hands  may  likewise  be  the  service  of 
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tlie  wQl :  even  as  the  apostle,  beiog  frse  from 
fttt  men,  made  himself  servant  unto  all*  For  ac- 
ootdiii^  to  the  g^reat  Christian  paradox,  **  who- 
soever  will  be  great,  let  him  be  a  minister,  and 
whosoever  will  be  chief,  let  him  be  a  servant." 

Nothing  can  be  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
sablisae  humility  of  this  precept,  than  the 
maxim  which  enjoins  independence.  Indepen- 
dence at  best  is  a  mere  negation,  a  specious 
nonentity  putting  on  the  semblance  of  a  form 
amid  the  indistinct  hazy  baseless  words  which 
have  been  driven  over  our  language  from  foreign 
regions :  whereas  freedom  is  something  positive 
and  real.  If  our  dicUonanes,  which  however 
in  such  matters  are  very  unsafe  guides,  may  be 
rdied  upon,  the  word  independence  in  its  modem 
aeceptatioB  came  into  use  soon  after  the  Reva« 
hilion :  the  earliest  instance  of  it  cited  is  from 
Pope,  but  is  such  as  shews  it  to  have  already 
been  a  common  expression.  Nor  is  it  ill  suited  to 
that  age  of  super&cial  disjointed  broken  thought^ 


I 
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iribeft  the  work  of  outtisg  off  ihe  pwiont  Ao» 
thti  past  began,  aad  men  first  took  it  into  Mm 
heads  that  all  the  evil  in  the  ^vorld  w«s  thm 
nBNlt,  not  of  their  own  worthlesaness  and  vieasy 
but  of  what  their  ancestors  had  done  and  esti^ 
blished.  That  such  an  unscriptural  word  ahouM 
not  occur  in  our  Bible,  is  not  surprisiqg;  te 
what  is  independence,  when  we  reaolte  it  .iota 
its  parts,  except  a  kind  of  synonym  for  iueligioiu* 
But  neither,  I  believe,  is  it  to  be  found  in  auf 
writer  of  those  days,  when  men  were  trained  by 
the  exercises  of  logic  to  think  and  speak  mona 
severely  and  more  exactly.  It  probably  caiue 
over  to  us  from  France ;  thouf^  the  religioaa 
sect  that  chose  to  set  forth  in  their  name 
their  rejection  of  all  authority,  may  have  iftcili* 
tated  its  admission.  Originally  it  perhaps  be^ 
kmged  to  the  Latinity  of  the  schoolmen ;  ffr 
the  Romans  never  acknowledged  either  th^ 
word  or  the  thing:  and  it  may  have  baen.cpii^ 
ed,  like  some  other  similar  teousi  for.  the  ^dte 


of  expfCMhig  one  of  thoM  negttioiif  owl  of 
which  Philofliophy  nmially  makes  up  lU  God; 
in  which  tente  Se^eri  tays :  rindependenaa  ^ 
an  teaoffo  inaitenabile  di  Die  solo.  In  this  way 
hidepeiHlence  may  be  used  significantly:  but 
when  applied  to  man,  it  directly  contradicts  the 
§ffvt  and  supreme  laws  of  our  nature ;  the  Tery 
essence  of  which  is  universal  dependence  upon 
God«  and  unirersal  inter-dependence  on  one 
aaothcr.  With  such  a  state  freedom  is  not 
irreconcthible :  indeed  if  our  dependence  is  to  be 
reasonable  and  voluntary,  freedom,  as  I  hate 
afready  remarked,  is  necessary  to  it.  Shak* 
speaie  in  his  Mtasure  /or  Mrasurr,  (Act,  in 
9e,  ill.)  has  combined  the  two  words ;  the  Pro* 
tost  there  replies  to  the  Duke,  /  am  yomr  frm 
dependent ;  where  free  signifies  voluntary,  wilKii^. 
How  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  we  ought 
ail  to  be  Iree  dependents.  But  nobody  can  be 
an  independent  dependent. 

If onover  ffsedonr  is  susceptible  of  degreea, 

u 
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acooiding  to  the  capacity  for  freedom  i»  the 
peraon  by  whom  it  is  attained.  There  ia  one 
freedom  in  the  peasant  who  ia  unable  to  read* 
and  whose  time  is  almost  engrossed  by  bodily 
labour,  but  who  humbly  reveres  the  holy  woids 
declared  to  him  on  his  one  day  of  weekly  reat ; 
and  there  is  another  freedom  in  the  poet^  or 
philosopher,  or  statesman,  or  sovran,  who,  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  the  sacrifice  he  is  making, 
well  knowing  what  he  is  ^ving  up  and  why,  and 
feeling  the  strength  of  the  reluctancies  he  has 
to  combat  and  over-power,  increased  as  it  b  by 
the  increased  opportunities  for  gratifying  th^m, 
stUl  in  singleness  of  heart  devotes  all  his  faculties 
to  the  service  of  God  in  the  various  ministriaa 
of  good  will  toward  men.  There  is  one  freedom 
in  the  maiden  who  in  her  innocence  ksowa  not 
of  sin,  neither  its  allurements  nor  its  perils^  and 
whose  life  glides  onward  gently  and  traanqplu 
rently  amid  flowers  and  beneath  shade;  aad 
another  freedom  in  the  man  whose  streaa  iMat 
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flow  throagb  the  hauaU  of  his  fellow-creatoTM, 
and  mofC  receive  into  it  the  pollution  of  cities, 
9MiA  will  needs  become  iniiddy  if  it  be  turbnlenty 
aoMl  can  only  pretenre  its  purity  by  its  majestic 
calmness  and  might  There  was  one  freedom  in 
Adam  before  his  fall,  and  another  in  Paul  after 
his  conversion.  And  yet,  though  everywhere 
diderent,  it  is  everywhere  the  same:  although 
it  admits  of  innumerable  gradations,  in  every 
one  it  may  be  entire  and  perfect ;  and  wher* 
ever  it  is  entire  and  perfect,  all  lesser  dis- 
tlnctiotts  vanish.  One  star  may  indeed  appear 
lafger  and  brighter  than  another ;  but  they  are 
all  ^iwitted  to  nestle  together  in  the  impartial 
boiom  of  night ;  and  keep  journeying  onward 
for  ever,  eoe  mighty  inseparable  family:  nay 
diose  wbich  seem  the  smallest  and  feeblest,  may 
pcMb«nce  in  reality  be  the  largest  and  most 
gkwiMS;  only  our  accidental  position  deceives 
(Ntrjudgenent.  But  independence  neither  admiu 
4tf  <degMe  nor  of  equality,  neither  of  difference 

V  ft 
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00?  of  Mineneeis*  Nothing  ever-  waa^or  ev6r 
CAD  be,  or  was  ever  cpnceived  to  be  indepekideiiC: 
except  indeed  the  atoms  of  the  coqmscakr  pU- 
kisophy:  and  even  this  philosophy  was  con^ 
viDced  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come^ 
that  a  hubbub  of  independent  entities  can  pnH 
dwce  only  a  hubbub  of  independent  eaftkies; 
so  after  rarefying  the  contents  of  its  logical 
airpiunp  until  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing 
lo  subsist  therein,  it  was  forced  to  turn  the 
cock  and  let  in  a  little  air  for  the  sake  of  giving 
its  atoms  a  partial  impulse,  and  thus  bringing 
them  to  coalesce  and  interdepend. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  this  is  merdy  a  IknoiAil 
^QtbUe  about  words,  and  that  independence  and 
freedom  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  «nd;^  They 
never  did;  they  do  not;  they  cannoU  Atmum 
and  a  plus  quantity  may  be  denoted  by  tlie 
same  numeral;  i>ut  so  far  are  they  ffbmbefaig 
the  same,  that  they  destroy  one  anoAer. '  FMn* 
dom  and  Independmice  are  no   less*  lnc<MB|Mi. 
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tifak,  tlM  one  has  die  breatii  of  life  hi  Ht 
die  oAer  »  only  the  tpectral  ghost,  never 
sees  itatil  Reedom  is  dead.  The  essence  of 
the  fovmer  is  love ;  for  it  is  lore  that  delivers 
uB.fsom  the  bondage  of  self:  its  home  is  peace, 
from  which  indeed  it  often  wanders  far,  hut 
for  which  it  always  feels  a  homesick  longing : 
whereas  the  essence  of  Independence  is  hatred 
and  jealousy,  its  home  never*euding  warfare, 
ft  was  not  until  the  true  idea  of  Freedom,  as 
MSC  only  reconcilable  with  order  and  law  and 
the  oliedicnce  of  the  soul,  but  requiring  them 
imperatively  and  indispensably,  was  fading  away, 
thai  the  new  word  Independence  was  set  up 
in  its  room:  and  since  that  time  the  apostles 
/of  independence  in  political  and  social  life,  and 
^j  atli^ism,  that  kindred  nonentity,  in  religion^ 
Jhave  ^  bewildered  both  their  hearers  and  them« 
jnd9t»i'  it  is  become  very  difficult  to  revive  the 
.iden  of  trae  Freedom,  or  to  make  people  under- 
etfUid  Ihat  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  their 
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beoomtng  free,  for  lliem  to  puUidovm  the  whde 
efUfice  of  society,  and  scatter  its  stones  around 
them  in  singleness  and  independence  on  the 
ground.  V. 


'AyrdpKua  was  a  virtue  among  the  Greeks: 
and  yet  it  is  self-sufficiency.  u. 


Multa  6unt  eadem  sed  aliter.  I  have  alluded 
to  the  efficacy  of  manner  in  oratory  ;  and  every 
attentive  observer  must  have  remarked  its  in- 
calculable importance  in  all  the  occasions  aad 
circumstances  of  social  life.  Nay,  even  where 
the  materials  are  the  same,  and  where  the  order 
of  their  arrangement  is  also  the  same,  much  will 
still  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
combined  and  massed  together.  An  ice-house 
is  not  a  nice  house ;  and  a  dot  turns  a  milion 
into  one.  xu 


The  prophet  who  was  slain  by  a  lion,  had  a 
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better  death  than  Bishop  Hatto,  who  was  eaten 
up  by  rats.  Neither  the  crab  that  walks  with 
ttB  back  foremost,  nor  the  polypus,  that  fittest 
emblem  of  a  democracy,  rank  so  high  among 
animals  as  to  make  us  very  ambitious  of  imi- 
tating them  in  the  construction  of  the  body 
politic.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  an  instinct 
among  animals,  to  hang  down  their  tails ;  except 
when  the  peacock  spreads  his  forth  in  the  sun* 
shine  of  a  gala  day,  with  its  rows  of  eyes  tier 
abore  tier,  like  the  vista  of  a  merry  theatre. 
Unless  Society  can  effect  by  education,  what 
Lord  Monboddo  asserts  man  has  done  by  willing 
it,  and  can  get  rid  of  her  tail,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  let  the  educated  classes  preserve  their  natural 
station  at  the  head.  u. 


Philosophy  cannot  raise  the  commonalty  up 
to  her  level :  so,  if  she  is  to  become  popular, 
she  must  sink  to  theirs.  u. 
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'■it  wottld  be  somewhat  Btrenge^  untesB  tib^ 
sardities  and  contradictioiiB  'were  of  all  thing^ 
the  commonest  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that 
the  operation  of  mathematical  science,  proceed- 
ing as  it  does  purely  from  the  Reason,  sfaotild 
both  in  England  and  France  hare  been,  by  & 
kind  df  parricidal  act,  to  destroy  the  empire  of 
that  power  from  which  it  emanates,  and  which 
alone  can  make  it  stable  and  certain,  to  abolish 
it*  authority,  and,  if  not  utterly  to  extinguish 
its  name,  to  do  worse  by  debasing  it  and  com- 
municating it  to  that  empirical  understanding 
which  at  best  is  only  its  prime  minister  and 
Mmre  du  Palais.    A  man  who  fashions  his  con- 
duct ao  as  to  fit  all  the  corners  and  crannies  of 
cifilized  life,  and  who  moreover  has  the  show- 
ball's  talent  of  gathering  something  at   every 
Step,  is  called  a  very  reasonable  man :  while  he 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  some  idea 
breathed  into  him  by  his  Reason,  Duid  who  in 
his  zeal  forgets  to  make  friends  with  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness,  is  by  all  esteemed  most 


wne9MtmMe,  nnd  by  maay  pitied  as  kalf-miui. 
Perhaps  bowever  »uch  was  the  natural  and  for 
a  time  unavoidable  consequence,  when  mathe^ 
matici  were  enlisted  among  the  retainers  of 
Comnierce,  and  when  the  abstractions  of  Geo* 
metrj,  being  employed  among  the  principles  of 
mechanism,  could  be  turned  to  account,  and 
were  therefore  greedily  grasped  at  for  purposes 
of  tr^de.  Profitable  Science  cast  unprofitable 
Science  into  the  background :  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  poor  sister,  and  denied  her.  The  multi- 
tude^ the  half-thinking  half-taught  multitude 
has  always  been  idolatrous ;  it  requires  for  its 
excitement  some  visible  tangible  effigy  of  that 
which  cannot  be  seen  or  touched :  thus  the 
same  perverseness  which  led  men  to  worship 
the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  also  led 
them  to  set  up  utility  as  the  foundation  of 
9iorality,  and  to  substitute  the  occasional  rules 
apd  variable  maxims  of  the  Understanding  for 
th^  eternal  laws  and  principles  of  the  Reason. 

■  u. 
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Whatever  is  the  object  of  our  uaceaftin^  at- 
tention, will  naturally  be  the  chief  object  of  our 
interest.  Even  the  feelings  of  speculatire  men 
become  speculative :  they  care  about  the  notions 
of  things,  and  their  abstractions,  and  their  re- 
lations, much  more  than  about  the  realities* 
Thus  an  author's  blood  often  turns  to  ink: 
words  enter  into  him ;  and  nothing  can  obtain 
entrance  except  by  the  passport  of  a  word :  he 
cannot  admire  any  thing,  until  he  has  had  time 
to  reflect  and  throw  back  its  cold  inanimate 
image ;  blind  to  every  shape  but  a  shadow,  deaf 
to  every  sound  but  an  echo.  Inverting  the  le- 
gitimate process,  he  considers  things  as  the 
symbols  of  words,  instead  of  words  a9  the  sym- 
bols of  things.  u. 


The  mind  is  like  a  trunk :  if  well-packed,  it 
holds  almost  every  thing ;  if  ill-packed,  next  to 
nothing. 
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Hie  bftkmce  of  powers  in  the  human  cooftti- 
tiition  hae  been  entirely  subverted  by  the  diyorce 
between  the  body  and  mind,  occasioned  by  the 
seduettve  influences  of  civilization.  The  exist- 
enct  of  one  class  in  society  has  been  rendered 
wholly  corporeal,  that  of  the  other  almost 
wholly  intellectual ;  but  intellectual  in  the  lowest 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  so  that  the  intellect 
has  been  degraded  into  a  mere  caterer  for  the 
needs  and  enjoyments  of  the  body,  instead  of 
being  itself  its  own  enjoyment  and  its  own  end. 
Moreover  the  pernicious  and  enfeebling  effects  of 
bodily  pleasure  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the 
invigorating  tendencies  of  bodily  labour ;  while 
bo<fily  labour  without  bodily  pleasure  converts 
the  body  into  a  mere  machine,  and  brutifies  the 
soul.  u. 


literary  debauchery  is  no  less  destructive  of 
sympathy  with  the  living  world,  than  sensual 
debauchery.    Mere  intellect  is  as  hard-hearted 
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»W  as  faearUhardeniiig  as  mere  sense }  mA  n/j^^ 
timg  but  the  union  of  the  two  is  reqiiiBite,.(o 
produce  an  ideal  of  the  demoniacal  in  owr  oa«> 
ture :  unfortunately  too  there  is  no  repugnancy 
lietwreen  them.  Witness  lago,  Eberius^and 
Borgia.  ^ 

The  body  too  has  ite  righto ;  and  it  will  haye 
them:  they  cannot  be  trampled  on  without 
peril.  The  body  ought  to  be  the  soul's  best 
friend.  Many  good  men  however  have  neglected 
to  make  it  such :  so  it  has  become  a  fiend  and 
has  plagued  them. 


People  have  been  sounding  the  alarm  all  over 
Europe  against  what  they  call  ob^cumntim.  and 
obtcurontuUi  thinking,  I  conceive,  that  whateyjer 
meddles  with  obscurity  ought  to  have  an  obscu^ 
name.  Their  alarm  is  timely :  indeed  it  wp^m 
never  be  out  of  time :  for  the  true  obscurantist 
are  the  passions  of  men,  the  real  obscuran.^if^ 
i.  bigotnr.    And  Uberals  may  be  bigot, ;  evea 
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fw  protestaikts  nay  hold  an  exclusite  tiUtk 
Hhej  may  even  be  wone  than  their  adTersarie*^ 
Hmn  thinking  themselves  better.  v. 


Hold  ikff  peace  !  says  Wisdom  to  Folly.  HM 
ihf  peace  !  quoth  Folly  to  Wisdom. 

Fhff  says  Light  to  Darkness ;  and  Darkness 
echoes  back,  F(y  / 

Hie  latter  chase  has  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  without  an  inch  of 
ground  gained  on  either  side.  I  hope  it  has 
been  otherwise  in  the  contest  between  Wisdom 
and  Follv.  u. 


Few  minds  are  sunlike,  sources  of  light 
in  themselves  and  to  others:  many  more  are 
moons  that  shine  with  a  borrowed  radiance. 
One  may  easily  distinguish  the  two:  the 
Ibrmer  are  always  full;  the  latter  only  now 
tfnd  then,  when  their  suns  are  shining  full  upon 
llhem.  V. 
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Many  expresnoits  onee  apt  and  emphatic 
have  been  so  nibbed  and  worn  away  by  tnage; 
that  they  retain  as  little  substance  as  the  «k^e- 
tons  of  wheels  which  have  made  a  tour  on 
the  continent.  They  glide  at  length  like  smoke 
through  a  chimney,  not  even  impinging  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  and  after  a  month's  repe- 
tition they  leave  nothing  behind  them  more 
solid  or  more  valuable  than  soot  Words  gra-* 
dually  lose  their  character,  and  from  being  the 
tokens  and  exponents  of  thoughts,  become  mere 
air*propelling  sounds.  Boyle,  we  are  told,  never 
uttered  the  name  of  God,  without  bowing  his 
head.  Such  practices  are  indeed  all  liable  to 
dangerous  abuse :  a  superstitious  value  is  often 
attached  to  the  outward  act,  even  when  it  is 
separated  from  the  inward  and  spiritual;  and 
we  know  that  the  eye  has  often  ogled  a  lover, 
while  the  fingers  have  been  telling  Ave-Maries  on 
a  rosary.  It  may  be  too  that,  among  the  edu- 
cated, listlessness  of  mind  is  rather  encouraged 
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by  any  regular  formal  recnrriag  moTemeiit  of 
tbe.body.  Still  there  is  a  value  in  every  thing 
thi^  helps  OS  to  preserve  the  freshness  and 
elasticity  of  our  feelings,  that  enables  the  heart 
to  leap  up  at  the  sight  of  the  rainbow  in  maa- 
hood  and  old  age,  as  it  did  in  childhood.  Even 
the  evils  of  our  much  abused  climate  are  thus 
in  oiany  respects  blessings ;  they  g^ve  a  liveli- 
ness to  our  enjoyment  of  a  fine  morning  in 
springy  a  joy  which  cannot  be  felt  between  the 
tropics. 

How  then  is  our  nature  to  be  fitted  for  the 
joys  of  Paradise  ?  How  can  we  be  happy  in* 
cessantly»  without  ceasing  to  be  happy  ?  How 
is  satisfaction  to  be  disentangled  from  satiety  ? 
which  now  paUs  on  the  heart  and  intellect,  al* 
most  as  much  as  on  the  senses,  so  that  wedded 
love  is  a  thing  people  stare  and  wonder  at. 
A  strange  and  mighty  transformation  must 
be  wrought  within  us.  Our  hearts  must  no 
Ipn^  be  capricious :  our  imaginations  must  no 
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it  hb  Tagnait :  oor  wills  nast  no  longer  be 
wilfal.  V. 


At  the  close  of  a  hot  summer  the  children 
in  the  streets  look  almost  as  pale  and  parched 
up  as  the  grass  in  the  fields ;  and  every  object 
one  sees  may  suggest  profitable  meditation  on 
the  iticapactty  of  every  thing  earthly,  be  it  hu« 
sum,  animal^  or  vegetable,  to  support  unmin* 
gled  uninterrupted  sunshine  :  a  truth  which  the 
sands  of  Africa  teach  as  demonstratively,  as  the 
polar  ice  teaches  the  converse.  v. 


Nothing  hides  a  blemish  so  completely  as 
cloth  of  gold.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  the 
first  lesson  that  heirs  and  heiresses  learn. 
Would  equal  pains  were  taken  to  convmce 
them,  that  the  having  inherited  a  good  cover 
for  blemishes,  does  not  entail  on  them  any  ab- 
solute necessity  of  providing  blemishes  to  co- 
ver! 


AT  T 


lift  prunm  Hi;  ViitM 
BumiMM.    But  that  pott  nerer  comet  in, 
least  until  the  Greek  Kalends.  v 


Metaiewt»  Metdamet,  Toici  la  Terit4.  Pet^ 
B'to>ate.  Penonne  ne  t'en  touch.  Per- 
tooBt  tt'ett  veut.  Peut^tre  oo  ne  m'a  pat  en- 
ttnda*  EttayoDt  encore  nne  foit.  Mettieun, 
Meadamet,  Toici  la  yMtable  y&rite.  Elk  vienl 
axprte  de  Fautre  rnonde,  pour  te  raootier  ^ 
f0M-  On  patte  en  avant.  On  t'enfnit.  On 
ne  me  regarde  que  pour  te  moquer  de  ■ioi« 
Malhenreux  que  je  tuit,  on  me  laittera  mou- 
lir  de  (aim*  Que  faire  done  ?  II  faut  abflu* 
atant  changer  de  cri.  Mettieurt,  Metdaaaa, 
Y^Hci  le  vrai  moyea  pour  gagner  de  FargenC 
Mondieu!  Quelle  foulel  Je  ne  peut  plua 
J'4toufe. 

C*ett  une  histoire  \k  qui  ett  attez  commune* 


One  «eea  a  Aiuaber  of  people  aoweda^ 
I^Uf  upoa  them,  To  he  UU  or  mM'^  Aef 
profess  also  to  be  furoislied:  but  everybody 
knows  what  the  furniture  of  a  ready-furnished 
house  is.  u. 


The  original  principle  of  all  lots  is  confix 
dance  in  the  immediate  erer^present  all-niUnqg 
proETidence  of  God,  and  in  his  interposition  to 
direct  man's  judgement,  whenever  that  judgCN^ 
meat  is  at  a  fault.  The  same  was  the  prin- 
eiple  of  trials  by  ordeal.  But  here»  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  practice  long  outlasted 
the  principle  that  had  prompted  it:  althougk 
the  soul  fled  ages  ago,  the  body  still  cum.- 
bars  the  ground  and  poisons  the  air.'  Duels 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  anoient  oombats; 
and  having  lost  the  belief  which  in  some  mei^ 
sure  justified  the  religious  lotteriea  of  ^ur  aa*- 
oestors,  we  betook  ourselves  to  meroeiiaiy  \<3k* 
teries  in  their  stead.    The  motive  was  no  longer 
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to  obtttik  jtifticey  bit  to  obttin  money:  the 
principle,  relmuee,  not  in  all-Meing  all-refo- 
Ittltil^  wisdom,  bat  in  blind  alUconfcranding 
dance*  u. 


We  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  a  thing?  Our 
forefathers  asked,  what  is  a  thing  good  for? 
Tbey  saw  hr  beyond  ns.  A  thing  may  seem, 
srnd  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  useful,  without 
being  good :  it  can  never  be  good,  without  be- 
iag  usefhL  The  two  qualities  indeed  always 
ooincide  in  the  end :  but  the  merit  of  a  critie^ 
ffkm  is  to  be  simple,  plain,  and  as  nearly  certafai 
aS'  may  be.  Now  that  which  sincerely  seems 
good  to  any  man  in  a  sound  and  calm  state 
of  mind,  always  is  so :  that  which  seems  Qse» 
fal^  may  often  be  mischierous ;  and»  I  believe, 
always  wMl  be  mischievous,  unless  some  relb* 
reace  to  good  be  introduced  into  the  solution 
of  the  problem :  for  no  mind  ever  sailed  stea- 
dBy,  without  moral  principle  to   ballast  and 

X  % 
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right  H.  'Besides,  when  you  htve  fLScartauidd 
what  is  good,  you  are  already  at  the  god; 
unto  which  utility  will  only  lead  yoa  hy  a  kyag 
and  devious  circuit,  where  at  every  step  yon 
risk  losing  your  way.  You  may  ahuse,  you 
cannot  ungood.  v. 


It  is  much  easier  to  think  aright  wiAont  do- 
ing right,  than  to  do  right  without  thinking 
aright.  Just  thoughts  may  fail  of  produeing 
just  deeds;  but  just  deeds  always  beget  just 
thoughts.  For  when  the  heart  is  pure  and 
straight,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  which  can 
mislead  the  understanding  in  matters  of  imme- 
diate concernment :  but  the  clearest  under- 
standing can  do  little  in  purifying  an  impure 
heart,  or  the  strongest  in  straightening  a  erook- 
ed  one.  You  cannot  reason  or  talk  an  Augean 
stable  into  cleanliness.  u. 


The  most  melancholy  thing  about  human 
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Uae,  isy  tbat  a  man  may  guide  others  iato  the 
path  of  edvatioD,  without  walking  ia  it  himielf  < 
that  he  may  be  a  pilot,  and  yet  a  castaway. 


One  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  is  the 
quantity  of  idle  purposeless  untruth,  the  lies 
vhidi  nobody  believes,  and  which  everybody 
tells,  aa  it  were  from  the  pure  love  of  lying; 
or  as  if  the  bri^t  form  and  features  of  truth 
could  not  be  duly  brought  out,  except  on  a 
dark  ground  of  falsehood.  u. 


The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest :  so  like- 
wise are  the  greatest  men.  v. 


Greece  is  a  land  of  tombs :  but  every  tomb 
is  an  altar.  o. 


Tke  exceptim  proves' the  rule,  says  an  old 
ssasdm^  which  has  often  been  greatly  abased. 
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As  it  is  commonly  brought  (brward,  it  mostly 
happens  that  the  exception  only  proves  the'  nife 
to  be  a  bad  one,  to  have  been  drawn  neglr* 
gently  and  presumptuously  from  scanty  pnre^ 
mises,  and  to  have  overreached  itself.  Nar 
turally  enough  it  is  unable  to  keep  hold  of 
that  on  which  it  never  laid  hold.  Ehe  tM 
exception  may  prove  that  the  forms  of  ilie 
understanding  are  not  sufRciently  pKant  and 
plastic  to  fit  the  exuberant  multitttdmoiif  Va« 
rieties  of  Nature;  who  shapes  not  her  modn-> 
tains  by  diagrams,  nor  marks  out  the  channeb 
of  her  rivers  by  measure  and  line.  In  a  diffe- 
rent sense  however,  the  exception  not  Only 
proves  the  rule,  but  makes  the  rule.  The  rvUlt 
of  human  nature,  the  canonical  idea  of  mad, 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  average  from  any  gmD 
number  of  human  beings :  it  must  be  fonned 
from  the  choice  and  chosen  few  in  whom  that 
nature  has  come  the  nearest  to  what  it  ought 
to  be.     You  take  not  the  idea  of  m  cup  ffrom 
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a  bcokea  oa«»  juor  that  of  a  book  from  a  foxe4 
and  do('»-eajed  Tolume,  nor  that  of  any  kind 
of  animal  from  one  maimed  or  mutilated  or 
dift(tfted  or  diieaaed :  in  every  species  the 
qpeeimen  i«  the  best  which  can  be  produc- 
fd«  So  the  idea  of  man  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  ftanted  soub,  or  blighted  souls,  or  wry 
soulsi  or  twisted  souls,  or  sick  soub,  or  wi- 
thered soals,  but  from  the  healthiest  and  sound* 
est,  the  most  whole  and  wholesome,  the  straight- 
esly  the  rigbtesty  the  highest,  and  the  purest 

u. 


Men  ought  to  be  manly  ;  women  ought  to 
be  womanly  or  feminine :  they  may  be  mascu- 
lina,;  men  cannot;  but  only  men  can  be  effe- 
minatep  For  masculineness  and  effeminacy  im- 
ply the  evident  predominance  in  the  one  sex 
of  that  which  i^  the  proper  virtue  of  the  other. 
Moi  that  these  virtues  are  anywise  inconsis- 
teiat.     The  manliest  heart  hfis  often  all  the 
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gotttlenees  luid  tendemeae  of  womankood ;  -be 
the^  most  feminine  will  manifest  in  tine  ni 
need  all  the  strength  and  calm  bratery  .of. 
manhood.  But  that  which  is  in  some  mea- 
sure alien,  should  be  subordinate  to  that  which 
is  the  natural  inmate.  The  softness  in  die  man 
ought  to  be  latent,  as  the  waters  lay  hid  withm 
the  rock  in  Horeb,  and  should  only  emerge  gn 
some  heavenly  call :  the  courage  in  the  woman 
should  sleep,  as  the  light  sleepeth  in  the  pearL 
For  the  perception  of  fitness  is  a  main  elemeat 
in  the  perception  of  pleasure :  what  is  agreeable 
to  nature,  is  agreeable ;  what  is  disagreeable  to 
nature,  is  disagreeable.  And  we  shall  find  that 
our  hearts,  with  all  their  waywardness,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  tricks  we  play  with  them, 
still  on  the  whole  keep  true  to  their  original 
bent :  women  admire  and  love  in  men  whatever 
is  most  manly,  as  men  love  and  admire  in  wo- 
men whatever  is  womanly  and  feminine.    Wit- 
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\f  Bmaog  mnberlets  other  proofs,  the  <li«» 
Ube  Mid  disgust  with  which  e?erybody  sees  ^ 
pair  of  blue  stockings.  o. 


Congraity  is  not  beauty :  but  it  is  essential 
to  beauty.  In  every  well-regulated  mind  the 
pcveeption  of  incongruity  impedes  and  inter- 
mpU  the  perception  of  beauty.  Hence  the  re- 
cmt  opening  of  the  view  upon  Saint  Martin's 
chvdk  has  marred  the  beauty  of  the  portico : 
the  heavy  steeple  presses  down  on  it  and  crushes 
it:  the. combination  is  no  less  monstrous  and 
absurd  dian  it  would  be  to  tack  on  the  last 
act  of  Addison's  Caio  to-  the  Pkiiocieiei  of  80- 
plK>cles.  u. 

One  is  much  less  sensible  of  cold  on  a  bright 
day  than  on  a  cloudy.  v. 


If  life  were  nothing  more  than  life,  perhaps 
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tk»  aptedt  symbol  of  h  weald  be  a  JaanSy  willi 
a  grinning  Democrilas  in  front,  and  a 
Heraclitus  behind.  u. 


**  It  is  singular  (says  Novalis)  tbai  tho  leal 
ground  of  cruelty  is  lust."  The  truth  of  hii 
remark  flashed  across  me  this  momiog,  aa  I 
was  looking  into  a  bookseller^s  window,  where 
I  saw  IlUutrations  of  the  Panum  of  Lowe  stand* 
ing  between  two  volumes  of  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  u. 


Humour  is  perhaps  a  sense  of  the  ridiculoae 
softened  and  meliorated  by  a  mixture  of  hu- 
man feelings.  For  there  certainly  are  things,  pe^ 
thetically  ridiculous;  and  we  are  hard-heailed 
enough  to  smile  smiles  on  them,  much  nearer 
to  sorrow  than  many  tears. 


Not  a  few  Englishmen  seem  to  travel  abroad 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  grievances.   They 
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nigiit  just  m  well  glay  at  1u>m<*    Caliiai, 
aBOMHBy  notant  qui  trans  mare  ciuTunt.      n. 

Hie  most  venomous  animals  are  reptiles.  The 
moat  apitefal  among  human  beings  rise  no  higher. 
Man  J  a  leriewer  would  do  well  to  remember  this: 
ibr  he  belongs  to  a  class  who  are  much  too  fond 
of  thinking  that  their  business  is  to  be  as  gall* 
ing  and  as  malicious  as  they  can.  v. 


Some  would  make  themselves  a  way  through 
life,  as  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  done  across  the 
AlpSy  by  pouring  vinegar  on  them.  Or  they 
take  a  hint  from  their  housemaids,  who  brighten 
the  ft^itons  by  rubbing  them  with  something 
aoqgh.  u. 

Would  you  touch  a  nettle  without  being  stung 
by  it?  take  hold  of  it  stoutly.  Do  the  same 
to  other  annoyances,  and  hardly  will  any  thing 
annqy  you.  u. 
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^rficme^tnade  wits  are  like  hooM^mide.  wiBes, 
■woet,  lasciousy  spiritless^  without  body,  and  ill 
to  keep.  u. 


A  teacher  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  mid^vife* 
Many  of  them  too  discharge  their  office  atev 
the  manner  enjoined  on  the  Hebrew  midwiiwa: 
if  they  have  a  son  to  bring  into  the  world, 
they  kill  him ;  if  a  daughter,  they  let  her  live. 
Strength  is  checked,  boldness  is  curbed,  ahec^ 
ness  is  blunted,  nimbleness  is  clogged,  highth  is 
depressed,  elasticity  is  trodden  down,  eariy 
bloom  is  nipped :  feebleness  gives  little  trouble, 
and  excites  no  alarm ;  so  it  is  let  alone.  How 
then  does  Genius  ever  contrive  to  esca]^  and 
gain  a  footing  on  this  earth  of  ours?  The 
birth  of  Minerva  may  shew  us  the  way :  il 
springs  forth  in  full  armour :  as  the  midwivet 
said  to  Pharaoh,  **  it  is  lively,  and  is  deliYCfed 
ere  the  midwives  come  in/'  u. 
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A  Uttt9k  tmnabtioa  is  better  thia  a  loose  otae, 
just  oeacast  fhom  a  fine  ttatae  it  better  tbaa  an 
imitation  of  it :  for  copies,  whether  of  worda  of 
things,  must  be  valuabie  in  proportion  to  their 
escaetneu.  In  idioms  alone,  as  a  friend  remark- 
ed to  me,  the  literal  rendering  cannot  be  cor* 
rect. 


it  ii  almost  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  that  it  loses 
little  of  its  force  or  dignity  or  beauty,  by  trans- 
lation into  any  language,  wherever  the  trans- 
\atkm  is  not  erroneous.  One  version  may  indeed 
swpass  another,  inasmuch  as  its  language  may 
be  more  expressive  and  majestic :  but  in  aU, 
the  Bible  contains  the  sublimest  thoughts  cloth- 
ed in  tihe  simplest  and  most  fitting  words.  It 
was  written  for  the  whole  world,  not  for  any 
rittgle  nation  or  age. 

One  peculiarity  about  the  translations,  is,  that 
the  translators  have  been  induced  by  their  reve- 
rence  for  the  original,  to  render  it  with  the  ut- 
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mofit'faithfalness.    Thet  vrere  fiur  more  sttidtottB 

• 

of  the  matter,  than  of  the  raatiner ;  and  there 
is  no  surer  preservative  against  writing  ill/  or 
more  potent  charm  for  writing  wdl.  Perhaps 
if  ether  translations  had  been  undertaken  *  on 
the  same  principle,  they  would  not  so  often  lMev€ 
dropt  like  a  sheet  of  lead  from  the  press,      u. 


What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  our  translaticia 
of  the  Bible  was  made  before  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne!  v. 


Classical  poetry  idealizes :  modem  poetry  in- 
dividualizes, u. 


Philology  ought  to  be  only  another  nam^  for 
Philosophy.  The  one  usually  mumbles  the  haak. 
the  other  paws  the  kernel.  xx,'- 


Chaos  is  crude  matter  without  the  formatm 
action  of  mind.     Is  not  infinity  then  a  Chte9? 

0. 
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.  Boddeii  mobition^  like  the  luddm  rite  of 
the  meioary  in  the  barometer^  indicate  nothing 
but  the  ehangeablenesa  of  the  weather,        u. 


The  ciaTing  for  sympathy  is  the  oonuDoo 
boundary  line  between  joy  and  sorrow.         u. 


We  hniry  through  life,  fearftily  as  it  would 
1^  €i  looking  back,  lest  we  should  be  turned, 
lioC^s  wife,  into  pillars  of  salt.  And  alas ! 
if  we  did  look  baek,  rery  often  we  should  see 
nothing  but  the  blackened  and  smouldering  ruins 
of  ow  vicety  the  smoking  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
of  the  heart.  u. 


FfviOi  9ia¥r6rf  they  say,  descended  from 
HeaieB^  It  has  taken  a  long  journey  then  to 
Ycry  little  purpose. 

But  surely  people  must  know  themselves. 
Nobody  ever  thinks  about  any  thing  else. 

Yes^  they  think  what  they  shall  have,  what 
they  shall  get,  what  they  shall  do,  perchance 


ptea  what  they  shall  be,  but  neTtr  or  biidly 
ever  what  they  are.  9. 


On  Ta  bien  nomme  bonbeur:  ce  ii*e0t  q«e 
poor  une  heure  qu'on  en  jouit.  v. 


In  a  controversy  both  parties  will  commonly 
go  a  litde  too  far.  Would  you  ha?e  yonr  advetiaiy 
give  up  his  error  ?  be  beforehand  with  himy  aad 
give  up  yours.  He  will  resist  your  arguments, 
much  more  sturdily  than  your  examine.  Indeed 
if  he  is  generous,  you  may  fear  his  overrumiiig 
on  the  other  side :  for  nothing  provokes  retains 
tion,  so  much  as  concession.  v. 


We  have  all  been  amused  by  the  fable  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Wind,  and  readily  acknowledge 
the  truth  it  inculcates,  at  least  in  tluit  puticalar 
instance.  But  do  we  practise  what  it  (eacilte^f 
we  may  daily :  the  true  way  of  conquering  mm 
neighbour  is  not  by  violence  but  by  kindntea. 
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O  Ih0t  ymnyh  wwild  Mt  abovt  ttrivtsg  to  god« 
qoOT  one  another  in  this  way!  then  would  a 
gieal  conqueror  be  trdy  the  most  glorious  and 
Ike  aoei  Uetaed,  because  the  uKMt  beneficent  of 
mankind.  ti. 


When  yon  meet  a  countryman  after  dnak,  he 
yon  and  wishes  you  good  night ;  and  you 
Ihank  him^  and  call  htm  friend.  It  seems  as 
thouf^  a  feeling  of  cordiality  would  needs  rise 
up  in  every  heart,  as  the  moment  draws  nigh 
when  the  whole  human  race  are  to  be  gathered 
together  beneath  the  wings  of  sleep.  Here  also 
Twilight  is  **  studious  to  remove  from  sight 
Day^s  mutable  distinctions/'  as  Wordsworth  de- 
stfribes  her  in  his  beautiful  sonnet.  v. 


./  FkMery  and  detraction  or  eviUspeaking  are^ 
as  tlto  phrase  is,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the 
taagoe.  Only  they  are  placed  side  by  side :  and 
■■luckily  few  tongues  are  content  with  falling 

T 
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into  one  of  them  :  such  as  have  once  got  into 
the  jaws  of  either,  keep  on  running  to  and  fro 
between  them.  They  who  are  too  fairspoken 
before  you,  are  too  likely  to  be  foulspoken  be- 
hind you..  If  you  would  keep  clear  of  one  ex- 
treme then,  keep  clear  of  both :  the  rule  is  a 
very  simple  one  :  never  find  fault  with  anybody, 
except  to  himself;  never  praise  anybody,  except 
to  others.  u. 


Personality  is  the  bane  of  conversation.  For 
experience  seems  to  have  ascertained,  or  at  least 
use  has  determined,  that  all  personalities  are 
malicious.  Evidently  then  it  must  be  our  duty 
to  abstain  from  them. 

But  that  is  impossible.  Mixed  conversation 
cannot  always  settle  into  the  discussion  of  abs- 
tract topics.  Nothing  is  duller  or  drier.  Be- 
sides it  commonly  happens  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  topic  of  conversation  becomes  more  abs- 
tract, the  tone  of  it  becomes  harsher  and  less 
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friendly.  And  what  are  women  to  do?  they 
whose  thoughts  always  cling  to  what  is  personal, 
and  seldom  rise  into  the  cold  and  Tacant  air  of 
speculation,  unless  they  have  something  more 
solid  to  twine  round.  You  must  admit  that 
there  would  be  very  little  entertainment  or  in* 
terest  or  liveliness  in  conyersation,  without  some- 
thing of  anecdote  and  story. 

Tes,  willingly.  But  this  is  something  rery 
different  from  personality.  Conversation  may 
have  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  it,  and 
every  thing  that  is  pleasurable,  without  any 
thing  that  comes  under  the  head  of  personality. 
The  house  in  which,  far  above  all  others  I  have 
ever  been  an  inmate  in,  the  life  and  the  spirit 
and  Uie  joy  and  the  delight  of  conversation  have 
been  the  most  intense  and  all  but  inexhaustible, 
is  a  house  in  which  I  hardly  ever  heard  a  single 
evil  word  uttered  against  any  one.  And  for  this 
very  reason  was  the  pleasure  so  pure  and  healthy 
and  unmixed :  while  spiteful  thoughts,  although  * 

T  t 
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the^^  may  irritate  and  gratify  oiir  siddfer  Md 
iJibrfr  vicimis  tastes,  always  leare  a  vcry=bttler 
rAkh  behind  them.  Nay  more,  even  in  conVei^ 
sation  whatever  is  most  yivid  and  full  of  life 
and  of  light  and  of  delight,  is  the  prodneeof 
the  Imagination;  now  and  then,  when  the  oc* 
casion  seems  to  justify  it,  displaying  mor^  or 
less  of  her  majestic  energies ;  but  usually,  from 
feeling  the  incongruities  and  contradictoriness 
of  human  nature,  putting  on  the  comic  mask 
of  humour.  Now  the  Imagination  is  always 
benevolent:  all  her  appetites  are  for  good; 
all  her  aspirations  are  upward ;  all  her  visioaB 
are  fair  and  hopeful :  it  is  so  in  poetry ;  it  is 
not  otherwise  in  real  life  :  looking  at  menV  ac- 
tions in  conjunction  with  their  characters,  she 
can  always  find  out  something  to  say  for  them ; 
or  if  she  cannot,  she  will  turn  away  fVom  ao 
painful  a  spectacle.  It  is  the  Understanding 
which  pries  into  motives  without  reference  to 
characters,  that  rebukes  and  abuses  and  can  aee 
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aothiBip  but  wkat  it  bad ;  and  then,  to  keep  iti- 
adf  in  apiriUy  would  fain  be  witty,  and  tmartf 
and  wpwld  make  others  tmart ;  in  other  wordi, 
il  is  the  Understanding  that  deals  in  per- 
sonalities, u. 


Sense  must  be  very  good  indeed,  to  be  as  good 
«s  good  nonsense.  u. 


.   What  is  one  to  believe  of  people  ?  one  bears 
ao  ODany  opposite  stories  about  them. 

Exercise  your  digestive  functions :  assimilatt 
tba  nutritive;  get  rid  of  the  deleterious.  Be- 
lieve all  the  good  you  hear  of  your  neighbour ; 
and  forget  all  the  bad.  u. 


No  psesent  ia  acceptable  to  God,  except  the 
presence  of  the  godly.  u. 


Some  persons  are  so  afraid  of  breaking  the 
coamandmenty  that  they  never  speak  of 
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God   at   all ;    and   to   make   assurance   doubly 
sure,  they  never  think  of  him. 

Others  seem  to  have  a  different  reading ;  or 
they  interpret  according  to  the  law  of  con- 
trariety :  for  they  never  take  God's  name  except 
in  vain.  u. 


Few  men  say  grace  with  good  grace.         v» 


On  ne  se  g^ne  pas  dans  cette  vie :  on  ne  se 
presse  pas  pour  Tautre.  u. 


A  sudden  elevation  in  life,  like  ascending  into 
a  rarer  atmosphere,  swells  us  out  and  often 
perniciously.  u. 

•When  I  hear  or  read  the  vulgar  abuse  so 
lavishly  poured  out,  if  ever  a  monk  or  a  convent 
is  mentioned,  I  call  to  mind  what  the  Egyptian 
king  said  to  the  Israelites  :  ''Ye  are  idle,  ye 
are  idle :   therefore   ye  say,    Lei  us  go  and  do 
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$acryu)e  to  ike  Lord.**    To  thote  who  know  not 
Gody  all  worship  of  God  is  idleness.  u. 


There  are  days  on  which  the  sun  makes  the 
clouds  his  chariot,  and  traYob  on  curtained  be- 
hind them.  Weary  of  shining;  before  a  drowsy 
thankless  world,  he  covers  the  glory  of  his  face, 
hut  will  not  quite  take  away  the  blessing  of  his 
light ;  and  now  and  then,  as  it  were  in  pity,  he 
withdraws  the  veil  for  a  moment  and  looks 
forth,  to  assure  the  earth  that  her  best  friend 
is  still  watching  over  her  in  the  heavens ;  like 
those  occasional  visitations  by  which  the  Lord, 
before  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  assured  mankbd 
that  he  was  still  their  God.  u. 


You  might  u  well  touch  out  a  vetiel'i  psth 
Amid  the  gambdb  of  the  (Undng  waves. 
Or  track  the  laay  footsteps  of  a  star 
AcTOM  the  blue  abyss,  as  hope  to  trace 
The  motions  of  her  spirit :  easier  task 
To  dench  the  bodiless  ray,  than  to  arrest 
Hsrairy  thougfaus  flower  after  flower  she  tips, 
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And  sucks  their  honied  fragrance,  nor  bedims 
Their  brifi^htness,  nor  appears  to  spoil  their  stores 
*  And  all  she  lights  on  seems  to  grow  more  fair. 


AmOf  or  some  word  answering  to  it,  is  gi^n 
in  the  grammars  of  most  languages  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  verb ;  perhaps  because  it  expresses 
the  most  universal  feeling,  the  feeling  which  is 
mixt  up  with  and  as  it  were  the  keynote  of  erery 
other.  The  disciples  of  the  selfish  school  in- 
deed acknowledge  it  only  in  its  reflex  form  : 
if  one  of  them  wrote  a  grammar,  his  instance 
would  be : 

Je  m'aime.  Nous  nous  aimons. 

Tu  t'aimes.  Vous  vous  aimez, 

II  s*aime.  lis  s'aiment. 

And  yet  the  poor  simple  Greeks  did  not  know 
that  fiXiiv  would  admit  of  a  middle  voice. 

u. 


The   common   phrase    to  be  in  iuic  well  ex- 
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presies  tlie  immersion    of  the  soul  in  love^  like 
that  of  the  body  in  light.  v. 


Man  cannot  emancipate  himself  from  the 
M4ion  that  the  earth  and  erery  thing  on  it,  and 
eien  the  ran  moon  and  stan,  were  made 
<duefly  if  not  wholly  for  his  sake.  And  yet  if 
the  earth  be  made  to  supply  him  with  fbod,  he 
i»  also  made  to  till  the  earth.  If  he  would  win 
ber  favours,  he  must  woo  her  by  faithful  and 
diligent  service.  There  should  be  a  perpetual 
cecipjocation  of  kind  offices.  At  all  events  the 
earth  is  likely  to  have  the  last  word.         .    v. 


Two  streams  circulate  through  the  universe ; 
the  stream  of  life  and  the  stream  of  Death. 
Each  feeds  and  feeds  upon  the  other:  for 
they  are  perpetually  crossing,  like  the  terpenta 
around  the  caduceus  of  Mercury;  wherewith 

uumM  ille  evooit  on» 
PfeOentb ;  aliat  aub  Tartan  tristia  mittit. 

They   began    almost   together;     and   they  will 
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terminate   together  in  the   same   unfathomable 
ocean.  u. 


The  consummation  of  heathen  virtue  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  wish  of  the  Roman,  that  his  bouse 
were  of  glass  ;  so  might  all  men  behold  every' 
action  of  his  life.  The  perfection  of  christian 
goodness  is  defined  by  the  simple  command, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  the  most  arduous  ever 
laid  upon  man,  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  hand  doeth.  For  the  eye  which 
overlooks  the  Christian,  is  the  eye  which  seeth 
in  secret,  and  which  cannot  be  deceived,  the 
eye  which  needs  not  glass  as  a  medium  of  sight, 
and  which  pierces  into  what  no  glass  can  re- 
veal, u. 


Of  all  drams  the  most  noxious  is  praise.  Be 
sparing  of  it,  ye  parents,  as  ye  would  be  of  the 
deadliest  drug ;  withhold  your  children  from  it, 
a:»   ye   withhold   them   from  the   gates   of  sin. 
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Wkaltoerer  you  enjoiD,  enjoin  it  as  a  datj,  en* 
join  it  because  it  is  right,  enjoin  it  because  it  is 
the  will  of  God ;  and  always  without  reference 
of  any  sort  to  what  man  may  say  or  think  of  it. 
Refoence  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  do* 
foience  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  con- 
fisKDce  with  it,  and  inference  from  it,  and  pie- 
forenee  of  it  above  ail  things,  above  every  prin* 
oiple  and  rule  and  law,  human  or  divine;  all 
this  will  come  soon  enough,  without  your  inter- 
ference :  more  readily  will  you  stop  the  east 
wind,  or  check  the  progress  of  the  blight  which 
it  bears  along  with  it.  Ask  your  own  con« 
aeience,  reader,  probe  your  heart,  walk  through 
its  labyrinthine  chambers,  and  trace  the  evil 
which  you  feel  within  you  to  its  source :  of  the 
diseases  which  prey  upon  your  moral  being,  do 
you  not  owe  the  first  seeds  of  half,  and  more 
than  half,  to  your  having  drunk  too  deeply  of 
this  delicious  poison?  At  first  indeed  it  may 
seem  harmless :  the  desire  of  praise  appears  to 
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be  littlt  else  than  the  desire  of  approbatioa; 
and  by  what  loadstar  is  a  child  to  be  guided, 
unless  h\  the  approvinsr  judg^ement  of  its  parent  ? 
But  although  their  languages  are  so  similar  that 
on  the  confines  they  are  scarcely  distinguish^ 
able,  you  have  only  to  advance  a  step  or  two^ 
and  you  will  find  that  you  are  in  a  foreign  coud-» 
try  ;  almost  singular  in  your  good  fortune  i£  you 
discover  it  to  be  an  enemy's,  before  it  is  too 
late  to  escape  from  it.  Approbation  speaka 
with  reference  to  the  thing  or  action :  t/uU  is 
right  J  what  i^ou  hfwe  done  is  ri^ikL  Praise  is 
always  personal :  it  Wgius  indeed  gently  with 
the  particular  instance,  you  have  dune  rights  but 
soon  fixes  on  permanent  attributes,  and  passes 
from  you  are  riirhty  through  you  are  a  good 
child y  you  are  a  nice  child,  you  are  a  sweet  child^ 
to  what  is  cruelest  of  all,  you  are  a  clever  child* 
For  God  in  his  mercy  has  hitherto  preserved 
goodncas  from  being  much  flyblown  and  dase- 
crated  by  admiration :  people  who  wish  to   bQ 


fttsre^  ftt;  seldom  tej  Iv&rd  to  be  esteemed  gpdod  i 
«*ftiiity  takes  a  ■korter  and  far  more  coDgenial 
method;  and  the  fniit  of  the  tree  of  knowledft 
ii  atill  in  a  secondary  way,  one  of  the  baita 
wMeh  catch  the  greatest  number  of  •ouis. 
When  a  poor  child  has  once  eaten  of  that 
linaity  and  been  told  that  it  is  worthy  to  eat 
thereof,  it  longs  for  a  second  bite;  not  how« 
eter  so  much  from  any  strong  relish  for  the 
fntit  Itself,  as  from  the  hope  to  renew  the 
pleamg  tittUations  by  which  the  first  mouth* 
fal  had  been  followed:  the  longing  soon  be* 
comes  a  craving,  the  craving  a  gnawing  rave- 
iiOBsness:  nothing  is  palatable,  save  what 
pampers  it ;  but  theae  is  nothing  out  of  which  it 
eannot  extract  some  kind  of  nourishment.  And 
woe  B  me !  it  is  on  this  appetite  that  we  rely,  on 
this  almoat  alone,  for  success,  in  our  modern 
systems  of  education.  We  excite,  stimulate, 
hritate,  drug,  dram  the  pupil,  and  then  leave 
him  to  do  his  best,  heedless  how  soon  he  may 
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break  down,  so  he  does  but  start  at  a  gallop. 
Nothing  can  induce  a  human  being  to  exert 
itself,  except  vanity  or  jealousy :  such  is  our 
axiom ;  and  our  deductions  are  worthy  of  it. 
Emulation,  emulation,  is  the  order  of  the  day  : 
and  only  look  at  its  marvellous  effects ;  it  has 
even  turned  the  hue  of  the  £thiop*s  skin ;  it  has 
set  all  the  blacking -mongers  in  England  emu* 
lating  each  other  in  white-washing  every  wall 
throughout  the  country.  Emulation,  it  is  de- 
clared, is  the  only  principle  we  can  trust  to : 
for  principle  it  is  called,  although  it  implies  the 
rejection  and  denial  of  all  principle,  of  its  effi- 
cacy at  least,  if  not  of  its  existence,  and  is  a 
base  compromise  between  principle  and  opinion, 
in  which  the  things  of  eternity  are  made  to  bow 
down  before  the  wayward  notions  and  passions 
of  the  day.  Nay  worse,  this  principle,  or  no 
principle,  is  adopted  as  the  main  spring  and 
motive  in  a  scheme  of  national  and  even  of 
religious   education,  by  the  professing  disciples 
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of  tbe  mMter  wbo  prcmooncedy  if  any  nuan 
dmte  to  be  fint,  the  same  ihall  be  laat,  and 
wfaoae  apoetle  has  numbered  emulation  among 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  together  with  adultery^ 
jdoiatry,  hatred,  strife,  and  murder.  We  may 
Tociferate  as  we  will  about  the  unchristian  prac- 
tices of  the  Jesuits:  the  Jesuits  knew  far  too 
much  of  Christianity  ever  to  commit  such  an 
outrage  against  its  spirit,  as  to  make  children 
pass  through  the  furnace  of  the  i^jew  Moloch, 
Emulation. 

But  let  me  turn  from  these  boisterous  and  vul- 
gar paradoxes,  to  look  at  Wisdom  in  all  her 
quiet  gentleness,  as  in  Wordworth's  sweet  lan- 
guage she  describes  the  growth  of  her  favorite ; 

**  A  nu^  wluMii  then  were  none  to  pnuse. 
And  very  few  to  We.** 

The  air  of  these  simple  words,  alter  the  hot 
dose  atmosphere  I  have  been  breathing,  is  as 
soft  and  refreshing  as  the  touch  of  a  rose-leaf 
to  a  feverish  cheek.     The  truth  however  so  ex* 
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and  it  recoib  equally  from  the  th(rag;fat  of  poL 
luting  what  is  invisible  by  its  gaze»  and  of  pn>-> 
faning  what  is  unutterable  by  its  prattle.     Its 
origin  is  a  mystery ;  its  essence  is  a  mystery : 
every  pulsation  of  its  being  is  mysterious :  and 
it  is  aware  that  it  cannot  break  the  shell  and 
penetrate  the  mystery,  without  destroying  both 
itself  and  its  object.     For  the  cloud  which  is  so 
beautiful  in  the  distance  when  the  sunbeams 
are  sleeping  on  its  pillow,  if  you  go  too  near 
and  enter  it  is  only  dank  and  dun ;  you  find 
nothing,   you   learn  nothings  except  that   you 
have  been  tricked.     Often  have  we  been  told 
that  love  palls  after  fruition;  and  this  is  the 
reason :  when  it  has  plucked  off  its  feathers  for 
the  sake  of  staring  at  them,  it  can  never  sew 
them  on  again :  where  it  is  swinish,  it  is  in  a 
double  sense  guilty  of  suicide.     Its  dwelling  is 
like  that  of  the  Indian  God  on  the  lotus,  upon 
the  bosom  of  Beauty,  rising  out  from  the  playful 
waters  of  feelings  which  cannot  be  fixed  ;  and  it 
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h  kririih4dfection:  Uiel0M  Iher^  b,titeiMI% 
Mf&Miff  it  mnadB  and  unoto,  tad  tv«port(li», 
itAiag  ili^  at  once  out  of  btealh  aad  intA  it. 
ithjr  when  pamiita  ai«  aavch  in  tlie  liabit  of 
ihoWerin^  prains  on  their  childran^  it  it  mottly 
Car  tte  sake  of  tlie  pleaain^  vapour  wkich  diet 
upon  tbemsdret.  For  the  whirlpool  of  vanity 
ancka  in  whatever  comet  near  it  ?  the  vain  aie 
vain  of  every  thing  that  belonga  to  them,  of 
their  hotiteti  their  clothet,  their  eye^glatici, 
tfaer  white  of  their  nailt,  and  akt !  even  of  their 
cUldrettk 

Equally  groondlett  would  be  the  notion  that 
children  need  to  be  that  made  much  of,  in  order 
tD  ieve  their  parentt.  Such  treatment  mtfier 
weakent  and  ahckee  affection.  For  there  it  an 
inttinct  of  modesty  in  the  human  toul,  that 
iatlitct  which  manifettfl  itself  so  beautifully  by 
enfihKng  ua  to  blnah ;  and  until  this  inttmct 
hAt  hoen  made  callous  by  the  rub  of  Kfe,  it 
oatUKQtt  help    looking   distrustfully    at    praise. 

Z  2 
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lliefBiy  pleasure  oocMoned  by  praiie  isofn 
Idod  which  implieB  it  to  be  someihiiig  unexpect* 
ed  and  forbidden,  and  not  move  than  half,  der 
served.  Besides,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
habit  of  feeding  on  it  breeds  such  an  bsatiable 
hunger  after  it,  that  even  a  parent  may  in  time 
grow  to  be  valued  chiefly  as  he  ministers  to  the 
gratification  of  this  appetite.  Affection,  to  be 
pure  and  durable,  must  be  altogether  objective : 
it  may  indeed  be  nursed  by  the  memory  of  bene- 
fits received;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
hope,  except  the  hope  of  intercourse  and  com^ 
munion,  of  interchanging  kind  looks  and  words* 
and  of  performing  kind  deeds.  Whatever  is 
besides  this,  is  not  love,  but  lust,  it  matters  not 
of  what  appetite,  nor  whether  it  be  of  the  body 
or  of  the  mind.  u. 


'  What  a  type  of  a  happy  family  is  the  family 
of  the  sun !  with  what  order,  with  what  bl^'- 
mony,  with  what  blessed  peace,  do  his  children 
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the  planets  ttiove  afound  fainiy  thiniag  with  thi 
tight  whieh  they  drink  in  from  theb  parent*!  fcce^ 
at  once  upon  him  and  on  one  another !         u. 


How  great  is  the  interval  between  gambolling 
and  gambling !  One  belongs  to  children ;  the 
other  to  grown  up  people.  If  an  angel  were 
looking  on,  which  would  he  think  the  mor« 
rational  ?  v. 


O  that  old  age  were  truly  second  childhood  I 
It  is  seldom  more  like  it  than  the  berry  is  to  the 
rose-bud.  u. 


llie  foundation  of  domestic  happiness  is  faith 
In  the  virtae  of  woman  :  the  foundation  of  po* 
litical  happiness  is  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  man :  the  foundation  of  all  happiness,  tem* 
poral  and  eternal,  is  reliance  on  the  goodness  of 
Ood.  V. 
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„  It  is  a  4candkl  .that  tlie  name  of  Love  ehenid 
tn^  given  by  way  of  eminenoe  te  that  form  ci  it 
which  is  seldomest  found  purci  and  wUch  veiy 
often  has  not  a  single  particle  of  love  in  it. 


What  is  meant  by  univ^sal  philanthropy*) 
Love  requires  for  its  object  something  seal, 
positive,  and  distinct ;  as  is  proved  by  all  jny^ 
thology,  where  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  aie 
impersonated  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
hnagination  and  of  the  heart :  for  the  abstmct 
God  of  philosophy  can  never  excite  anything 
like  love.  I  can  love  this  individual,  or  that 
individual ;  I  can  love  a  man  in  all  the  mi^ht  of 
his.  strength  and  of  his  weaknessi  in^  i^  the 
blooming  fulness  of  his  heart,  and  all  the  ladi^ 
ant  glory  of  his  intellect;  I  can  love.en^y 
particular  blossom  of  feeling,  every  siagfe  <iiif - 
of  thought:    but  the  mere  abstract,  l^oditosg 
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bMttkw,  MmDeifl  notion,  the  logical  entfty,  Mhu!, 
**  sana  tMlh^  nns  eyes,  tang  Xagie,  cans  every 
thiB|r>/'ttfbcdb  noliomefor  my  affections  to  abide 
in,  no  lobttance  for  them  to  cling  to. 

Bat  although  teality  and  penonality  are  et- 
aential  to  him  whom  we  can  regard  with  affec- 
tieoy  bodily  presence  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  the  perception  of  reality  and  personality. 
Vain  and  fallacioiis  have  been  the  quilMes  of 
iImmc  sophists,  who  have  contended  that  no 
action  can  take  place,  unless  the  agent  be 
iumedialely,  that  is,  as  they  understand  it, 
eorporeally  present.  Homer  and  Shakspeare 
have  not  ceased  to  act,  and  will  not  so  long  as 
the  world  endmes.  Nor  does  this  action  at  all 
depend  on  the  presence  of  their  works  before 
us;  they  cannot  put  forth  all  the  energies  of 
th^  genius,  imtil  they  have  purged  themselves 
ftom  'tUs  earthly  drou,  and  become  spiritual 
presences  in  the  sphit.    For  nothing  can  act 
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but  spirit :  matter  is  unable  to  efiect  smytbing, 
iftve  by  the  force  it  derhrei  firom  somalUQg 
spiritual.  The  golden  chains  by  which  Anaiui* 
goras  fabled  that  the  sun  was  made  fast  in  the 
heavens,  are  only  a  type  of  that  power  of  attmc- 
tiOQi  or,  to  speak  at  once  more  poeticaliy  and 
more  philosophically,  of  that  power  of  golden 
loTe,  which  is  the  life  and  the  harmony  of  the 
imiverse. 

True  love  is  not  starved,  butt  ^l  often  be 
father  fed  and  fostered,  by  the  absenoe  of  ita 
object.  In  Landor*s  majestic  language,  ^'  Abr 
senoe  is  not  of  matter :  the  body  does  not  make 
it:  absence  quickens  our  love  and  elevates  .our 
'afiections :  absence  is  the  invisible  and  incor- 
poreal mother  of  ideal  beauty."  {Imag^  Co0o* 
vol.  1.  p.  480.)  Love  too  at  sights  the  possi- 
bility of  which  has  been  disputed,  by. to^li., of 
drowthy  hearts  and  torpid  imaginatk>osi  can 
firise  only   from  the  meeting  of  thoee  spirila 
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which,  befora  they  meet*  have  beheU  each  other 
in  lAWttd  yitiOD,  and  are  yearning  to  have  thai 
Ttsion  realized.  d« 

Life  has  two  ecstatic  moments,  one  when  the 
flfpirit  catches  sight  of  Truth,  the  other  when  it 
recognizes  a  kindred  spirit.  People  are  for 
ever  groping  and  prying  around  Truth  ;  but  the 
vision  is  seldom  vouchsafed  to  them :  we  are 
daily  handling  and  talking  to  onr  fellows-crea- 
tures ;  but  rarely  do  we  behold  the  revelation  of 
a  soul  in  all  its  naked  purity  and  fervid  might. 
P^eHnpe  also  these  two  moments  generally  coii^ 
cide.  In  some  churches  of  old,  on  ChristmSB 
eve, 'two  small  lights  typifying  the  divine  and 
the  tiuinen  nature  were  seen  to  approach  one 
another  gradually,  until  they  met  and  blended, 
'and  a  bright  flame  was  kindled.  So  likewise  it 
i#  wh£n  the  two  portions  of  our  spiritual  nature 
m^ft  and'  blend,  that  the   brightest  flame  is 


l^liu^Qed  irithin  os :  vben.  ofri  £edi^st:^fu»  pfg 
p^pst  vmd,  our  peroeptioQft  «re  .tbe>iBDti,;yie)^ 
cizig;  and  when  we  see  the  fuuritfiesV-^i^'Mvo 
fed  the  most.  Perhaps  it  it  ^y  in  the  Jam} 
of  Truth,  that  spirits  can  4lisGeni  each  o^jb^)^ 
as  it  is  when  they  aie  helping  each,  mhar.pni 
that  they  may  best  hope  to  arrite  there.       o. 


The  loss  of  a  friend  often  afflicts  us  immf.  hy 
the  momentary  shock,  than  when  it  is  bronght 
back  to  our  minds  some  time  afterward  by  the 
sight  of  some  object  associated  with  him  in  Uie 
memory,  of  something  which  reminds  us  that  we 
have  laughed  together  or  shed  ^smts  together, 
that  our  hearts  have  trembled  beneath  the  same 

• 

breeze  of  gladness,  or  that  we  hare  bowed  our 
heads  under  the  same  stroke  of  sorrow.  So 
may  one  behold  the  sun  sink  quietly  below  the 
hoiiion,  without  leaving  anything^  to  betoken- 
that  he  is  gone  ;  while  the  sky  seems  to  stand 
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imcoDiekMt  of  its  lost,  unless  its  chill  Uueness 
in  Ihe  But  be  interpreted  into  an  expression 
of  dismay.  But  anon  rose-tinted  clouds,  call 
ilMD  rather  streaks  of  rosy  light,  come  for- 
ward m  the  West,  as  it  were  to  announce  the 
tkUngs  of  a  joyous  resurrection.  u. 


Nothing  is  further  than  Earth  from  Heaven  : 
nothing  is  neater  than  Heayen  to  Earth.      n. 
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It  may  seem  inconsistent  with  some  foregoing 
obserrations,  to  qaarrel  with  a  jest;  nor  would 
ly  so  long  as  it  pretends  not  to  be  something 
else.  But  wit  will  not  keep;  jokes  to  be 
good  ought  to  be  fresh;  the  airy  particles 
which  give  them  flavour,  evaporate  as  they 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  they  grow  so 
stale  and  vapid  and  mawkish  that  every  man 
of  taste  nauseates  them.  Hence,  to  continue 
current,  they  must  have  a  nominal  as  well  as 
a  real  value :  they  must  appear  at  least  to  be 
more  than  mere  jests  ;  they  must  represent  some 
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truth,  or  mimic  it  In  this  manner  whtt  was 
originally  perhaps  thrown  off  in  harmless  g^ety, 
being  repeated  as  a  proverb  and  retailed  as  a 
maxim,  may  become  mischievous ;  inasmuch  83 
Wit,  which  delights  in  heightening  and  deepen* 
ing  all  contrasts,  is  nearly  allied  to  that  sophistry 
which  thrives  by  perplexing  and  confounding  all 
relations :  and  after  a  saying  has  thus  been 
abused^  one  is  loth  to  sully  one's  lips  with  it. 
Of  such  a  kind  is  that  vulgarest  of  street*walking 
vulgarisms,  that  smart,  pert,  tawdry,  trickish 
cheat :  Why  should  I  do  aaytking  for  Po9ieriiy  ? 
Poiterity  has  done  nothing  for  me. 

The  sophistry  here  is  so  shallow,  one  should 
be  unwilling  to  expose  it,  did  not  continual  ex- 
perience teach  us  that  the  shallows  cause  many 
more  wrecks  than  the  depths.  People  may 
grumble  about  dark  and  deep  mysteries ;  it  is 
not  among  them  that  men  make  shipwreck  of 
their  souls ;  it  is  on  some  jagged  rock  or  flat 
sandbank  near  the  shore.    The  saying  I  have 
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cited,  begins  with  ntterly  perverting  the  ideas 
of  duty  and  moral  obli^tion.  Several  words 
expressire  of  these  ideas  have  been  derived  from 
words  expressive  of  debt :  duty  itself  for  instance 
is  that  which  is  due ;  and  I  oughtj  as  every  one 
knows,  is  only  the  preterite  of  1  owe ;  although 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  where  a  word 
has  at  once  two  forms  and  a  double  signification, 
of  dividing  the  property  between  them,  ought  is 
now  used  exclusively  in  the  moral  sense ;  and 
that  even  as  a  present,  since  the  affinity  of  sound 
connected  the  old  present  owe  more  closely  with 
the  other  preterite  awedi  so  important  did  the 
distinction  of  meaning  appear,  that  grammar  was 
violated  to  preserve  it.  All  this  is  convenient 
enough,  so  long  as  the  original  notion  is  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  back-ground,  not  thrust  obtrusively 
forward  and  unseasonably  substituted  for  the 
derivative.  But  it  cannot  supplant,  without 
overthrowing  it.  To  assert  that  a  duty  nowise 
differs  from  a  debt  in  the  commercial  sen^e  of 
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the  word,  that  what  I  ought  I  owe,  just  like  a 
guinea  which  T  have  borrowed,  and  that  unless 
I  have  incurred  such  a  debt,  unless  I  have  actu- 
ally borrowed  the  guinea,  I  am  under  no  moral 
obligation  ;  an  assertion  of  this  kind  is  no  less 
irrational  than  to  insist  that  the  water  when  it 
springs  out  of  the   earth,  filtered  and  purified 
and    impregnated   by    the    substances    through 
which  it  has  passed,  is  still  nothing  but  snow 
and  rain,  because  once  perchance  it  may  have 
been  so.     In  one  way  of  regarding  it  indeed,  the 
primitive  meaning  is  a  very  just  one  :  whatever 
I  ought  to  do,  I  owe :  I  owe  it  to  the  God  who 
made  me   and  gave  me  the  power  of  doing  it. 
I  owe  it,  as  a  tree  owes  or  ought  to  bring  forth 
fruit  after    its    kind,   in  obedience  to   the   law 
of  my  nature,  and  in  discharge  of  my  debt  for 
whatever  gifts  I  may  have  received.     Here  too 
our  language  has  most  philosophically  hit   the 
truth  :  whatever  I  owe  or  own  or  possess,  I  owe  ; 
whatever  is  my  own,  is  owed  :  outi  also  is  only 
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another  form  of  the  participle  (nud,  from  which, 
as  from  ought,  a  new  present  has  arisen.  There- 
fore to  say  I  owe  no  duty  to  such  a  man,  because 
I  have  received  nothing  from  him,  is  rank  non- 
sense and  perverse  confusion.  I  owe  him,  what- 
ever I  can  do  for  him  ;  and  I  owe  it,  because  I 
can  do  it :  that  is  of  course,  when  it  interferes 
not  with  other  obligations;  but  the  secondary 
question  need  not  be  considered  here. 

Now  this  may  be  called  an  idle  piece  of  work 
about  what  all  the  world  knows.  Would  that  it 
were !  But  that  proverb  is  too  often  quoted,  alas! 
not  irrelevantly ;  and  when  one  casts  one's  eyes 
around,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  everybody 
were  acting  upon  it.  At  least  one  very  remark- 
able characteristic  of  our  age,  is  the  absolute 
want  of  any  care  for  posterity.  We  have  well 
nigh  forfeited  all  claim  to  that  noble  description 
of  man,  as  looking  before  and  after.  Short- 
sighted people,  it  has  been  observed,  increase 
daily :  short- thoughted  people  have  multiplied 
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far  more  rapidly.  Providence  has  been  con- 
tracted into  prudence :  so,  having  squeezed 
up  the  name,  we  think  ourselves  bound  at 
least  proportionably  to  contract  the  span  and 
scope  of  the  faculty.  Indeed  if  there  be  any 
Gospel  precept  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
we  have  recently  made  any  considerable  ap- 
proach, it  must  be  that  of  taking  no  thought  for 
tomorrow :  only  I  am  afraid  one  should  have  to 
read  afttr  toniuvn^w  ;  the  truth  being  that  we 
think  so  much  about  the  morrow,  we  can  find 
no  thought  to  spare  for  the  day  beyond  it,  or 
even  for  the  day  behind  it.  Look  at  the  buildings 
of  the  men  in  ancient  times,  their  temples  and 
their  amphitheatres,  their  minsters  and  their 
castles :  were  they  not  also,  like  their  writings, 
KTij/bLara  £c  clii ;  while  our  houses  are  already 
nianv  of  them  biennials;  and  if  we  mind  well 
v/hat  we  are  about,  we  may  at  last  contrive  to 
make  them  ephemeral.  We  are  become  the 
purveyors  and  jackals  of  Destruction,  bargain- 
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ing  howerer  thmt  we  shall  ha^e  our  thare  in  the 
booty:  whereas  our  ancestors  wrought  in  a 
magnanimous  spirit  of  malry  with  Nature;  or 
in  kindly  fellowship  with  her  at  other  times,  as 
when  they  planted,  choosing  out  her  trees  of 
longest  life,  the  oak,  the  chesnut,  the  yew,  the 
elm,  trees  which  it  does  us  good  to  behold,  while 
we  muse  on  the  many  generations  of  our  fore- 
lathers  whose  eyes  have  reposed  within  the 
same  leafy  bays.  Amongst  them  are  trees  by 
gazing  on  which  Milton  or  Shakspeare  may 
have  enriched  his  imagination  with  visions  of 
beauty,  trees  under  the  shade  of  which  Philip 
Sidney  or  the  Black  Prince  may  have  slumbered, 
trees  which  may  have  witnessed  the  wars  between 
the  Norman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Dane.  Now 
oaks,  thank  God,  cannot  be  made  to  grow 
faster :  it  would  take  from  the  countryman  his 
most  capacious  measure  of  Time,  who  creeps 
over  them  so  softly  that  his  progress  is  scarcely 
discernible,  except  by  some  new  beauty  ever 
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springing  up  beneath  his  gentle  beneficent  tread. 
What  we  can  do  however  to  be  beforehand  with 
Deatii,  we  do:  we  plant  the  trees  of  Quick- 
est growth,  and  such  as  promise  the  speediest 
return,  trees  which  we  may  ourselves  hope  to 
cut  down  and  to  put  the  money  into  our  own 
pockets ;  thus  degrading  that  most  b'beral  and 
farsighted  and  least  selfish  employment,  in  which 
we  most  intimately  consult  and  commune  with 
Nature,  and  subordinate  our  wayward  wilfulness 
to  her  unerring  will,  into  a  vulgar  and  mercenary 
trade.  The  commonest  trees  in  our  modern 
plantations  are  the  horse-chesnut,  the  Scotch 
elm,  the  sycamore,  firs  of  various  kinds,  above 
all  the  larch,  that  apt  type  of  the  age,  brittle, 
thin,  perking,  premature,  outgrowing,  upstart, 
monotonous,  with  no  massiness  of  limb,  no 
variety  of  outline,  no  prominences  and  recesses 
for  the  lights  and  shadows  to  play  in.  It  has 
little  beauty  save  of  the  lowest  kind,  mere  sym- 
metry,  the* beauty  which   most  captivates  all 
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each  imaginations  at  have  not  strength  enough 
to  combine  and  hannonize  a  greater  diversity  of 
elements  :  if  any  other  trees  come  near  it,  even 
this  vanishes,  and  it  becomes  dry  and  rugged, 
and  careless  aboat  all  other  things,  if  it  can  but 
lift  its  head  above  its  neighbours :  when  you  have 
seen  one  larch,  you  have  seen  all ;  for  every  de« 
viation  is  a  deformity ;  nay,  when  you  have  seen 
a  single  side  of  one :  for  however  you  may  change 
your  point  of  view,  it  still  presents  the  same 
insubstantial  self-satisfied  appearance,  as  if  Na- 
ture for  once  had  meant  to  shew  that  she  could 
have  kept  pace  with  man  even  in  poverty  of 
invention.  Then  we  have  our  companies  and 
associations,  in  which  brocage  is  only  the  first 
step  toward  breakage,  and  which  fall  to  pieces, 
so  to  say,  long  before  they  aie  put  together. 
Who  can  tell  how  many  of  them  existed  yester- 
day ?  or  how  many  will  exist  tomorrow  ?  you 
might  as  easily  count  the  swallows  on  their 
passage,  or  the  worms  that  crawl  out  after  a 
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thower.  There  is  no  petty  corporajtion»  whkk 
wUl  not  outlive  them  all :  it  was  estabUshed  in 
an  age  when  men  knew  rather  better  how  to  fix 
the  holdfasts  of  society.  Our  ancestors  legisla- 
ted :  we  write  treatises  on  .legislation.  Without 
knowing  how,  they  made  laws  which  have  lived 
for  centuries,  and  promise  to  lire  for  centuries  to 
come ;  we  know  how,  at  least  we  do  not  doubt 
it ;  and  yet  one  seldom  expects  that  any  law 
enacted  during  the  last  session  will  escape  with* 
out  either  revision  or  repeal  the  next;  beyond 
which,  it  would  be  invidious  to  ask  how  many 
members  of  our  legislature  have  projected  their 
minds.  If  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
was  justly  characterized  as  that  which  altereth 
not,  the  law  of  England  in  our  times  may  no  ksa 
justly  be  characterized  as  that  which  altereth. 
Ck>n8ider  too  the  governments  now  in  being 
throughout  Europe  :  are  not  the  oldest  the  most 
likely  to  endure  ?  and  of  the  new  ones,  thoae 
where,  as  in  Wirtembeig,  innovation  has  had  the 
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wisdom  to  content  itself  with  beings  renoYation  ? 
As  for  oar  literature,  a  large  portion  of  it  has 
taken  the  name  of  journal,  and  nine-teaths  of 
the  rest  might  without  the  slightest  impropriety. 
Few  authors  expect  to  outlive  the  season,  any 
more  than  partridges ;  many  meet  their  end  on 
the  first  day;  hardly  two  or  three  in  a  large 
covey  see  a  second  winter,  hardly  one  a  third. 
It  matters  not  to  them :  the  reputation  of  the 
day  is  so  clamorous  and  deafening,  they  cannot 
listen  amidst  it  to  catch  the  distant  voice  of 
Fame.  In  short  we  seem  to  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  will  leave  no  souvenir  to  Posterity, 
except  our  debts.  Posterity  will  be  even  with 
us,  and  will  reward  us  as  we  deserve ;  by  forget- 
ting that  such  a  selfish,  voracious,  trivial,  inch- 
eyed,  minute-minded  generation  ever  trod  the 
earth.  Nor  will  the  eaith  remind  them  of  us : 
those  monuments  which  she  displays  with 
the  fondest  pride  as  memorials  of  what  her 
children  have  done,  are  the  monuments  of  those 
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whom  she  has  long  since  taken  into  her  bosom ; 
and  she  does  not  seem  likely  to  find  any  new 
favorites  soon. 

This  indictment  may  be  deemed  overdrawn 
by  those  who  make  their  boast  of  their  age,  as 
of  their  cravat ;  I  only  ask  whether  the  several 
counts  are  not  true.  But  to  turn  to  the  sophis- 
tical proverb,  let  me  take  it  by  the  horns.  You, 
whoever  you  are  that  make  use  of  it,  assert 
that  you  owe  nothing  to  Posterity,  because,  as 
you  assert,  Posterity  has  done  nothing  for  you. 
You  are  ignorant  then  of  your  greatest  earthly 
benefactor.  Posterity  has  cast  her  shadow  be- 
fore, and  you  are  at  this  moment  reposing  un- 
derneath it.  Whatever  good,  whatever  pleasure, 
whatever  comfort  you  possess,  you  owe  mainly 
to  Posterity.  The  heroic  deeds  that  were 
done  by  the  men  of  former  times,  the  great 
works  that  were  wrought,  the  great  fabrics  that 
were  raised  by  them,  their  mounds  and  em- 
bankments  against    the    powers    of   evil,  their 
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drains  to  carry  off  mischief,  the  wide  plains  they 
redeemed  from   the  overflowings  of  barbarism, 
the  countless  fields  they  inclosed  and  husband- 
ed for  good  to  grow  and  thrive  in :   for  whom 
was     all    this    achieved,    but  for    Posterity? 
Except  for  Posterity,  it  never  would  have  been 
achieved :  except  for  Posterity,  except  for  the 
vital  magnetic   consciousness   that  while   men 
perish  man  survives,  the  only  principle  of  pru« 
dent  conduct  must  have  been,   lei  us  eat  ond 
drink  far  tomorrow   iPf   dU.     We  toil,  because 
we  die  not,  because  we  live  to  reap  the  har- 
vest   of  our   toil,    if    not    in    ourselves,    yet 
in   Posterity.     All  this,  I  say,  was  done   fot 
Posterity :  not  for  you,  or  for  me,  or  for  your 
next  neighbour,  or  for  any  single  generation, 
but  for    Posterity,   that  dim,  majestic,  multi* 
tudinous  idea,  with   the   broad  earth  for    its 
throne,  and  illimitable  time  for  the  period   of 
its   dominion,  with   the  sweet  light  of  Glory 
ever  radiating  from  its    face,  and  the   sweet 
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Toice  of  Fame  ever  gushing  from  its  choral  lips. 
To  this  idea  they  brought  their  most  precious 
offerings,  and  laid  them  at  its  feet :  this  invisible 
light  cheered  them,  when  they  would  otherwise 
have  desponded  amid  the  gloom ;  this  inaudible 
voice  often  comforted  and  heartened  them,  when 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  abandoning  their  task. 
That  same  light  will  cheer  you  too,  if  you  but 
look  curiously  for  it ;  that  same  voice  will  com- 
fort you,  if  you  hearken  for  it  diligently ;  and 
you  will  then  incur  a  far  goodlia*  and  prouder 
obligation  to  Posterity,  an  obligation  you  will 
rejoice  to  acknowledge.    But  even  as  you  are 
now,   inhabiting   a  civilized   land,    eating  the 
bread  and  drinking  the  wine  of  social  life,  your 
obligations  to  Posterity  are  inestimable ;  you  are 
warmed  by  its  reflected  light;   and  unless  you 
go  forth  into  the  woods,  and  strip  yourself,  body 
and  heitft  and  mind,  of  all  you  have  and  feel 
and  know,  and  turn  a  homeless,  heartless,  reck- 
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leu,  thougbtlessy  godless  savage,  Posterity  will 
still  have  done  far  more  for  yon  than  the  service 
of  your  whole  life  can  repay. 

I  know  not  how  to  close  these  observations 
more  fitly,  than  by  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
last  words  written  by  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the 
table-book  which  she  gave  to  the  constable  of 
the  Tower,  when  about  to  lead  her  to  the  scaf- 
fold. They  may  serve  to  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  greatest  among  all  the  great  blessings  which 
he  owes  to  Posterity,  the  most  precious  of  all 
his  heir-looms,  the  virtues  of  his  uicestors. 
That  meek  and  heroic  lady  thus  expressed  what 
had  upheld  her,  and  what  has  in  like  manner 
upheld  many  others :  If  my  fault  deserve*  fm-- 
mUkment,  my  yotitk  at  least  and  my  mpmdenee 
are  toorthy  qfescvse;  and  God  and  Posterity  wiU 
sketo  me  favour.  v. 


Sic  voi  non  vobis^  said  the  old  poet  s<Mnewhat 
querulously ;  and  many  since  have  echoed  his 
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complaint.  For  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  bees 
and  birds  and  sheep  and  oxen  only :  it  is  tbe 
common  lot  of  mankind ;  and  the  greatest  men 
have  the  greatest  share  in  it.  But  is  it  indeed 
so  grievous  ?  Ask  a  mother.  u. 


One  saves  oneself  much  pain,  by  taking  pains ; 
much  trouble,  by  taking  trouble.  u. 


The  indolent  are  seldom  the  strong,  either 
bodily  or  mentally.  It  is  the  man  with  only 
one.  talent,  who  wraps  it  up  in  a  napkin  and 
buries  it ;  while  they  who  have  more,  make 
increase  in  proportion  to  what  they  have  re- 
ceived. Indeed  few  men  have  ever  hoarded 
monev,  who  have  not  some  time  or  other  felt  the 
want  of  it.  u. 


Let  not  your  field  or  your  mind  lie  fallow 
too  long:  they  will  produce  a  large  crop  of 
weeds  ;    and  weeds    arc  much  readier  to   take 
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root  than  to  lea^e  it.  The  most  profitable  hut- 
bandiy,  that  which  best  works  the  land  with- 
out exhausting  it,  is  by  a  change  of  crops, 
Lohghi,  the  great  engraver  of  Raphael's  lovely 
Marriage  of  ike  Firgmy  told  me  that  he  made  it 
a  rule  always  to  have  two  prints  in  hand,  and 
that  turning  from  one  to  Uie  other  was  the  only 
relaxatioa  he  needed.  For  relaxation  means 
loosening,  not  untying;  and  when  you  have 
loosened  your  faculties,  you  may  soon  tighten 
them  again :  but  if  you  let  them  lie  on  the 
ground,  they  get  entangled  and  knotted,  until 
it  is  often  no  easy  task  to  bring  them  into 
order.  u. 


When  you  pluck  up  a  weed,  take  it  up  by  the 
root :  when  you  pluck  out  a  vice,  shew  no  mercy ; 
extirpate  it.  If  you  only  tear  off  the  head  of 
the  weed,  for  the  sake  of  making  your  garden 
look  neat,  ere  long  it  will  come  up  again,  with 

VOL.   II.  c 
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a  new  bead  Bpnmitingp  from  every  fiagmlB^'  of 
th6  root.  Can  Aero  be  a  mofe  cdtnpkte  tf» 
lustration  of  the  parable  in  which  the  HnclMa 
spirit  after  going  out  of  the  man,  takes  with  Inibi 
seren  other  spifits  worse  than  himself^  and 
returns  into  his  house  from  wheaee  be  oamfe 
out?  The  weed  even  finds  the  pla^e  emptj, 
swept,  and  garnished :  but  worse  than  vsili  is 
all  labour  of  which  the  ac^  aim  is  a  deeorous 
outward  seemliness ;  and  the  kst  state  of  that 
garden  is  worse  than  the  first*  A  xdapse  is 
still  more  dangerous  in  a  spiritual  disease  than 
tn  a  bodily.  u. 


What  is  the  great  blessing  of  a  very  forwaid 
stale  of  civilization  ?  That  there  are  no  U^ 
waymen ;  and  . . .  and  . . .  ted  plenty  of  pick- 
pockets. 

Periiqit  tUs  may  hold  in  other  senses  besides 
thaliteraL  ^. 
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Iftfcnner  times  people  wen  pvt  into  the  stocks ; 

td^as  we  leam  from  Shakspease,  there  was  at 
It  one  honest  man  amongst  them*  Now«a^ 
^ya  people  put  into  the  stocks;  and...fa«t 
Meceury  in  SKne  than  one  of  his  capacities  for- 
bids mj  dimlgmg  the  secrets  of  his  wards.       u. 


Men  who  feed  on  nothing  hot  meat,  contract 
a  gross  habit  of  body.  Men  who  think  of  no- 
tiling  bot  money,  contract  a  gross  habit  of 
mind:  or  usurers  have  been  scandalously  belied. 

V. 


The  wealthy   Jews  scarcely   intermarry  but 
mg  themsehes.    Would  that  this  wete  true 
aruxally  and  sptxitiially,  as  well  as  physically ! 

V. 


The  division  of  labour  is  the  appUeation  of 
Dimde  et  Impera  to  matter ;  and  in  this  sense 
akme  ought  that  maxim  erer  to  hare  been  lit- 

c  2 
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tered.  In  its  common  acoepUtkm  it  is  groady 
and  mischieyously  false.  The  first  principle  ef 
politic  wisdom  is  the  exact  reverse :  unUe  and 
rule :  let  that  which  was  scattered  be  gathered 
together,  and  let  order  be  the  cement  of  UnionI 
Assimilation  is  the  great  mean  of  organic  growth^ 
not  only  in  particular  bodies,  but  in  states :  and 
except  as  facilitating  or  preparatory  to  combi- 
nation, division  is  altogether  inefficient  aniff 
good  for  nothing.  You  cut  up  yoor  ox  into 
joints,  in  order  that  you  may  the  more  easily 
dress  them :  you  cut  up  your  sirloin  into  morsels, 
in  order  that  you  may  swallow  and  digest  them : 
in  both  instances  the  latter  is  the  importtot 
process,  and  without  it  the  former  is  of  no  tise. 
Yet  politicians  have  seldom  learnt  this :  they  usu- 
ally stop  short  in  the  slaughter-house :  they  hack 
and  hew  and  chop,  and  then  they  carve  and 
mince ;  and  then,  when  the  pieces  are  at  their 
smallest,  they  look  out  for  another  body  to  serve 
after  the  same  fashion ;    marvelling  all  the  while 
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vby  their  strength  does  not   increase    prodi- 
giously* 

\  And  even  with  reference  to  matter,  one  most 
beware  of  carrying  the  principle  too  far :  even 
hece  it  ought  to  be  secondary  rather  tbaa 
primary.  As  secondary,  it  will  procure  for  us 
everything  that  appertabs  to  man's  legitimate 
sway  over  the  world  he.  is  placed  in :  if  this 
leaves  us  discontented,  and  we  aim  at  estab- 
lishing a  despotism,  we  may  set  it  up  as  pri« 
mary ;  and  we  shall  then  fall  under  that  curse 
from  which,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  no 
despot  has  ever  been  exempt,  of  becoming  our 
slave's  slave.  Unless  the  mist  which  the  thought 
calls  up  into  my  eyes  deceive  me,  there  are 
symptoms  of  such  a  destiny  to  be  detected  ia 
]|i|glaud  at  this  day  :  I  refer  not  to  the  events 
q(  the  last  twelvemonth :  that  were  to  confound 
t)|e  disease  with  the  pain  which  warns  us  of  it, 
and  which,  if  we  heed  it,  may  lead  us  to  seek 
for.  a  remuedy  before  it  is  too  late.  v. 


3^  ecr2S8£s  at  tsuth. 

Everybody  has  langlied  at  the  old  woman 
killing  her  goose  that  lay  the  golden  eggs.'  All 
our  mastei-manixfactttrers  have  laughed  at 'it: 
all  our  political  economists  have  laughed  at  it : 
England  herself,  had  she  a  mouth  to  laugh  widi, 
would  distend  that  mouth  into  a  grin  at  it.  Fot 
they  tell  you,  laughter  makes  people  forg«t 
themselves.  Vm 


It  is  rather  droll  that  the  unquenchable  laugh 
of  the  Homeric  Gods  should  be  at  their  brother 
who  has  turned  himself  into  a  mechanic.  Hie 
gods  of  this  generation  would  deem  him  the 
only  sensible  person  amongst  them  all :  in  him 
alone  can  they  find  nothing  to  laugh,  or,  as 
their  way  rather  is,  to  sneer  at.  No  matter  that 
he  fell  from  Heaven:  Heaven  must  be  a  vety 
idle  useless  place,  if  no  manuAictories  are 
to  be  found  there.  No  matter  that  he  limps: 
trhat  is  the  use  of  walking  straight,  or  having 
two  legs  of  the  same  length?      Han's  bii8i'> 
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neu  »  to  sit  and  work,  not  to  walk  about  like 
an  aatomaton  that  hat  nothing  better  to  do. 

•Homer  however  has  made  him  some  amends, 
by  giving  him  a  Grace  for  his  wife ;  thus  intima- 
ting that  even  the  mechanical  arts,  of  which 
beauty  is  not  the  animating  principle,  as  it  is  in 
the  cycle  that  Apollo  presides  over,  ought  still 
to  be  wedded  to  beauty. 

Oh !  there 's  not  much  sense  in  that.  Beauty 
is  of  no  use.  But  you  know,  Homer  was  a 
poor  blind  heathen.  u. 


Hiere  has  been  much  controversy  about  the 
true  reading  of  the  Good  Friday  ciy.  The 
sticklers  for  accuracy  and  meaning  in  little 
things,  insist  at  their  peril  that  it  ought  to  be : 
One  a  penmf^  two  for  twopence,  hot  croit^buns ! 
On  the  other  hand  the  pure  lovers  of  antiquity, 
who  love  a  thing  all  the  better  for  its  being 
somewhat  unreasonable,  turn  with  disdain  from 
anything  so  puaily  arithmetical,  and  uphold  the 


auUiority  of  aU  theold^t  -women  tin  favour (^ 
One  a  penny ^  two  a  penny,  hat  crtm»*hnn^i  .*Mrj 
Bentham  has  decided  the  dispute:  for  he^  '£  'mn 
credibly  informed,  is  in.  the  practice  of  vidking 
about  crying.  One  a  penny,  two  a  penny^.  ea»* 
stUuiions  I  r. 


Whatsoever  yon  do,  do  thoroughly:  nerer 
divide  your  forces,  as  poor  siily  Argus  did,  and 
lock  one  half  of  them  up  in  sleep,  wUle  the 
other  half  are  to  watch  at  their  post:  let 
the  whole  man  be  seen  in  every  action  of  your 
life :  do  it  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
soul  and  with  all  your  mind.  And  tell  me  not 
that  I  am  profaning  sacred  words.  If  yon 
were  duly  conscious  of  God's  omnipiesence^  you 
would  not  make  so  frivolous  an  jobjection. 

But  are  we  then  to  do  evil  with  all  our  heart, 
and  with  all  our.  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind! 
It  is  impossible.  Were  there  no  half^doers^ 
there  would  be  no  evil-doers.    It  is  the  waat  of 
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maity  m  <mr  nature,  that  causes  th^  want  of  in- 
tegiity  in  our  conduct.  Hie  father  of  evil  ha» 
ootwitted  us:  he  was  crafty  enough  to  antici- 
pate the  ifch  maxim  of  our  statecraft :  he  di- 
vided us,  and  thereby  made  us  his  slaves.         u. 


Scarcely  anybody  has  a  whole  heart.  A  few 
may  have  some  three-quarters  of  one ;  a  good 
many,  half;  still  more,  about  a  quarter;  the 
chief  part  of  the  world,  a  little  bit  of  one.  No 
bwnan  being,  I  trust,  has  ever  yet  lived  without 
any  heart ;  for  his  senses  without  feelings  leave 
man  the  nethermost  of  animals;  although  in 
some  it  may  have  been  like  the  figs  one  sees  on 
a  tree  late  in  autumn,  a  starveling,  with  a  kind 
of  promise  that  it  will  come  to  something ;  but 
the  winter  intervenes  and  nips  it 

By  heart,  I  mean  the  complex  of  all  such  feel- 
ing! as  look  outward,  whatever  may  be  their  ob- 
ject, whether  spiritual  or  sensuous,  whether  inani- 
mate or  animate ;  and  I  believe  1  only  go  alon^ 
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Trri.  C-'TTir.-  tlsat?,  rs  eY:i:jd::iir  self-iiiie  from 
u^^  *  ^in.  F :r  5*e.:-j»:-r^  i?  =.•:<  a  r-ATt  ot  it,  bat  it& 
^-^e-ii^.  -zvrrr.-^z  -I*"-"  it,  iid  ■:'5*^*vr:iz  it  a»  far 
«i  It  r-ti  1-r-  OT^r  :t :  ir.-i   i.-::r.  7.^   twii  self-IovB 

a:id  l:t:l-r  r.  :re  :hj.n  ?cl::::er«  and  shivers  of 
wc.At  ::.rv  cu^rht  to  be :  it  is  liLit,  insteaid  of 
Ic/vir.i'  o-^^lves  in  other?,  in  God  and  his 
world  arid  our  brother  men,  we  love  oorselTes 
in  distinction  and  separation  from  them,  amd 
therefore  in  opposition  to  them  ;  that,  instead 
of  finding  our  chief  happiness  in  the  utmost 
expansion  of  our  feelings,  we  shut  them  up 
within  our  own  breasts,  where  they  waste  and 
crumble  and  moulder  and  rot.  u. 


There  is  only  one  thing  which  people  cannot 
endure  to  hear. 

Falsehood  ? — O  no  !  there  is  not  much  harm 
in  that. 
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Flattery  t— Hie  sweetest  thing  in  the  iseddt 
otAypTfty  don't  oTer««ugar  it. 
'  Nonsense  ? — How  could  one  get  through  one'a 
time  without  it  ? 

Reason  ?-- 1  hate  nothing  to  say  for  it.         v* 


An  honoured  iriend  is  fond  of  asking,  Dsn'l 
you  kniMv  the  pleasure  &fJiiuU$tg  one  thing,  whm 
you  are  looking  for  another?    And  Terily  few 
pleasures  are  sprigbtUer  and  more  enlivening. 
It  is  satisfoctory  to  m^t  with   what   you  aiB 
seeking;  but  still  sweeter  is    the    surprise    of 
lighting  on  something  unsought,  that  appears  as 
it  were  to  answer  a  hirking  yet  indistinct  unut^ 
tered  wish,  and  to  gratify  it  ere  it  excites  it.     Is 
it  not  just  the   same,   when   you    have    been 
awaiting  somebody,   and  another  friend  comes 
up  to  you  instead  '<  you  shake  hands  with  him 
more  heartily  than  you  would  otherwise ;    and 
your  spirits  seem  on  tiptoe  to  welcome  him. 
Nor  are  intellectual    searches   less   privileged. 
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When  you  let  your  faculties  go  a  ivocd»f;»die8«ig 
indeed,  they  bring  back  nolhiag  besidkss  moiAi 
But  if  you  set  to  work  in  right  eameftt,  and  dili* 
gently    trace    some  dark  question  aaiong  tlie 
mazes  of  ancient  learning,  though  you  may  still 
peihaps  miss  it,  you  will  find  abundant  diversioii 
and  entertainment,  and  many  things,  it  is  likelyy 
more  profitable  and  instructiTC  than  what  yom 
had  fixed  your  heart  on.    And  still  more  cer- 
tainly, should  we  embark  in  a  vessel  of  specu- 
lation, duly  rigged  and  trimmed,  and  fitted  out 
with  all  needful  implements  of  knowledge,  and 
thus  voyage  into  the  yet  undiscovered    hemi- 
sphere of  thought,  although  we  may  npt  fall  in 
with  the  gold  mines  or  reach  the   Eldotada 
we    dream  of,  we  shall  yet  gain    things    of 
higher  worth    and    of    more  diffusive  utiliij, 
even  as  Ralegh   did   when  he  brought  home 
the  potato.    For  while  in  active  life  the  result 
very  seldom  comes  up  to  our.  expectations^  in 
sp«cttUtive  life  it  almost  always  surpasses  thi 


u. 
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k haft oAenbeea  asserted  that  to  give  is  men 
deliciitfol  than  to  receire.  1  doubt  it.  Do  vok 
feel  move  pleasure  in  giting;  your  dog  a  bone,  or 
in  his  coning  and  licking  your  hand  ?  Is  not 
her  child's  smile  the  mother's  ample  and  most 
pseoions  reward  ?  Much  of  the  pleasure  in  the 
mere  act  of  giving,  consists  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  return ;  while  every  gift  we  receive  is  a 
token  of  love,  the  one  thing  for  which  the 
heart  hungers  insatiably;  of  man's  love,  if  it 
be  the  gift  of  man ;  of  God's  love,  if  it  be  the 
gift  of  God. 

Surely  the  poet  feels  a  far  loftier  and  purer 
rapture  at  those  thoughts  which  his  genius 
breathes  into  him,  than  at  anything  his  con- 
scious understanding  under  order  of  his  will  can 
manuffK^ture. 

No  f  said  a  man  of  understanding :  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  derive  pleasure  horn 
anjrthing  except  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
deserts,  irofti  being  quite  sure  that  what  yoei 
have  done  is  your  own  doing. 
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Yerj  well:  tiien  prey  diimouai  aad  wUk 
through  that  ditch,  while  my  hone  canies  mm 
orer  k.  I  shall  not  gradge  you  the  aatislaetioaof 
having  waded  acron  the  mire,  even  though- yoa 
ehould  enhance  it  and  make  the  feat  eiiil 
your  own,  hy  taking  off  your  shoes  and 
iHgs,  lest  they  should  share  in  your  ment. 
For  my  own  part  I  always  feel  ateadier  and 
more  corafortahle  when  I  am  leaning  on  somia* 
thing  stronger  and  mightier  than  myself.  w. 


I  call  that  operation  miraculous,  wherein  the 
Boral  predominates  over  the  physical  More 
poDCcptibly  than  we  are  wont  to  find  it  That 
aH  the  laws  of  nature  are  intellectual  and 
apiritual,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  unirema 
axe  only  the  outward  forms  of  the  working 
of  these  laws,  and  no  more  the  laws  thena- 
•rives  than  a  bloek  from  Portsmouth  is,  I  will 
not  say  the  block-machine,  but  the  steam-esi* 
gine,  or  peihaps  the  steam  whidi  gives  th« 
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tnadiftMry  1^  and  motioii;  all  this  is  erident 
to  a  considerate  mind.  When  a  pluk)iO{^Mr 
then  calls  a  miracle  a  saspension  or  an  altera* 
tkm  of  the  lows  of  nature,  I  cannot  understaad 
hinr;  except  indeed  on  the  sapposition  that 
he  is  talking  loosely,  and  cheating  himself, 
or  US,  witii  words.  Yet  if  the  laws  of  natim 
are  fo  be  introduced  at  all  into  a  statement  of 
the  difficnhy,  saspfiiiioii  and  mUeroHmh  bad 
as  they  may  be,  are  clearly  better  and  less  un^ 
philosophical  expressions  than  vMaium,  Hume's 
term,  which  begs  the  question  at  starting. 

But  if  we  mend  the  definition,  and  describe 
a  niiracle  to  be  such  a  new  and  imaccountable 
appearance  in  an  object  of  common  note  aa 
cannot  hare  been  produced  by  ordinary  human 
agency,  the  objector  will  find  it  hard  to  deduce 
from  such  strangeness  the  incredibility  of  the 
fact  asserted ;  until  by  compiehending  the  laws 
6f  nature  in  their  full  extent,  he  has  ascertaiDcd 
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with  exactness  all  their  possible  phases  of 
operation.  What  you  are  startled  hj  as  con* 
trary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  may  be  only  the 
.phenomenon  which  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances  those  laws  are  framed  to  present ; 
like  the  unforeseen  chtoges  in  a  great  fire- 
work, which  from  a  fountain  becomes  a  ship 
first  perhaps,  and  then  a  temple  of  glory. '  Could 
you  dem'onstrale  the  reyerse,  you  might  on  your 
own  principles  establish  the  impossibility  of  the 
miracle :  till  you  can,  you  have  no  pretext  for 
rejecting  the  evidence  of  the  phenomenon,  as 
contradicting  laws  of  which  in  fact  you  know 
next  to  nothing.  The  aloe,  they  say,  blows 
once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century :  supposing  the 
.  earth  to  be  the  aloe,  why  should  not  the  miracle 
be  its  flower  ?  But  for  our  immersion  in  sense 
which  stupefies  and  blinds  us,  we  should  ra- 
ther wonder  that  it  appears  so  seldom.  To 
say  nothing  of    the   obstinate   misgivings    at 
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tfce  jexlent  of  evil,  the  triumphs  of  brute  force, 
the  desoletion  of  innocence,  the  tttflSningt 
of  goodness,  which  excited  such  dfeep  ques- 
tionings among  the  best  and  wisest  heathens ; 
abnost  every  thing  supernatural,  proyidential, 
and  extraordinary  in  works  of  fiction,  and 
indeed  the  whole  notion  of  poetical  justice, 
points  out  that  such  is  the  appetite  of  our 
minds. 

If  however  a  philosopher  abides  by  the  first 
definition  of  a  miracle,  as  a  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  ought  to  discern  in  it  only 
a  new  object  to  be  answered  by  so  wonderfiil 
and  spirit-stirring  an  event.  That  which  we 
esteem  desirable  to  authenticate  Christianity^ 
wiB  be  welcome  to  him,  as  it  disproves  Fate,  and 
thus  tends  to  keep  men  from  deifying  Nature,  by 
shewing  that  the  succession  of  operations  desig- 
nated imder  that  name,  as  it  was  first  ordained 
by  God's  wisdom,  so  continues  ever  subject  to 

VOL.   II.  D 
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God's  willy  being  the  result  neither  of  chance  nor 
of  necessity y  but  an  order  in  a  double  sense,  of 
regularity,  and  also  of  appointment. 


It  has  been  argued  that  man  cannot  con- 
ceive any  notion  of  God,  because  what  compie*- 
hends  must  be  greater  than  that  which  is  com- 
ptehended.  Yes!  just  as  that  pane  of  glass 
is  greater  than  the  cluster  of  stars  you  see 
through  it ;  just  as  the  binding  of  that  Shak- 
speare  is  greater  than  the  spirit  it  incloses.       v. 


The  seyenth  day  has  been  specially  hal- 
lowed: is  that  a  reason  for  unhallowing  the 
other  six?  A  large  portion  of  literatim  in 
every  Christian  country  must  be  exchistvely 
religious :  is  that  a  reason  for  altogether 
excluding  religion  from  the  remainder?  And 
yet  the  press  brings  forth  volumes  without 
mmber,  which  you  can  only  infer  to  be  writ- 
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ten  by  aChristiaiiy  from  its  being  cUtr  that 
they  are  not  written  by  the  believer  in  any 
other  religion.  Were  Christianity  diffusad  at 
it  ought  to  be  through  the  nation,  circulating 
through  all  our  actions  and  amalgamated  with 
all  our  thoughts,  this  would  not  be.  Whatever 
is  current  among  a  Christian  people,  ought  to 
bear  the  distinct  effigy  of  its  king.  Not  how* 
ever  that  it  belongs  to  religion  to  be  impeiti* 
fiently  obtnisive :  this  is  no  more  a  sign  of  its 
depth  or  sincerity,  than  it  wouM  be  a  sign  of 
your  wealth  to  keep  chinking  your  few  guineas 
ia  every  body's  ears:  a  practice  which  on  the 
contrary  would  lead  the  shrewder  to  divine  that 
be  who  makes  so  much  of  a  little,  can  have  bat 
little  to  make  much  of.  v. 


The  lame  stamp :  the  deaf  scream.  u. 


The  art  of  saying  nothing  is  often  as  difficnlt 

D  2 
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for  those  who  have  something  to  say,  as  the 
art  of  saying  something  is  to  those  who  have 
nothing. 

If  you  pull  up  your  window  a  little,  it  is  fetr 
likeli^  to  give  you  a  cold  or  rheumatism  or 
stiff  neck,  than  if  you  throw  it  wide  open ;  and 
the  chance  of  any  bad  consequence  becomes  stOl 
less,  if  you  go  out  into  the  air  and  let  it  act  on 
you  equally  from  every  side.  Is  it  not  just  the 
same  with  knowledge  ?  Do  not  those  who  are 
exposed  to  a  draught  of  it  blowing  on  timn 
through  a  crevice,  usually  grow  stiff-necked? 
When  you  open  the  windows  of  the  mind  tliere- 
fore,  open  them  as  widely  as  you  can:  open 
them  and  let  the  soul  send  forth  its  messengers 
to  explore  the  state  of  the  earth.  Although  the 
unquiet  raven  may  fly  to  and  fro,  and  the  home- 
loving  dove  may  return  once  disheartened ;  yet 
if  the  dove,  that  emblem  of  all  kindly  affections. 
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goes  forth  a  second  time,  she  will  bring  back 
the  olive-leaf  of  peace :  for  charity ^  when  it  i» 
indeed  such,  and  has  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  true  charity,  never  fuiletk.     Nay,  if 
you  have  the  power,  draw  forth  the  spirit  from 
Its  dark  cell,  and  bathe  it  in  knowledge  as  in  an 
atmosphere  :    let  it  strip  itself  of  all  its  habits 
and  plunge  in  ;  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  it  will 
resume  them.     Let  the  butterfly,  by  which  an- 
cient philosophy  typified  the  soul,  emancipate 
itself  from   its   chrysalis   and  take  wing :   the 
readiest  way  to  clear  the  head  of  maggots,  which 
sleepy  brains  always  breed,  is  by  such  a  metem- 
psychosis.     The  best,  indeed  the  only  method 
of  guarding  against  the  mischiefs   which  may 
ensue  from  teaching  men   a  little,  is  to  teach 
them  more.     Knowledge  is  the  true  spear  of 
Achilles :  nothing  but  itself  can  heal  the  wounds 
it  may  have  inflicted.  u. 
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The  ideal  aim  and  end  in  a  perfect  scheme  of 
education,   so  far  as   concerns  the  intellectual 
part  of  man,  is  to  produce  a  classical  and  ca- 
tholic mind ;  classical  from  the  refinement,   the 
justness,  and  the  orderliness  of  all  its  percep- 
tions ;  catholic  from  the  range  of  its  comprehen- 
sion^  as  well  as  from  the  cordial  aifectionate 
welcome  and  acknowledgement  with   which    it 
receives  and  entertains  every  form  of  existence. 
Such   a  spirit  will  venerate  all  things,  yet  no- 
thing will  enslave  it :  thus  is  it  the  direct  an- 
tipode  to  the    liberal  spirit   now  in  vogue ;  for 
of  the  latter  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it    venerates   nothing,   yet  is    the    servilest    of 
slaves  to  every  shifting  gust  tossing  about  amid 
that  heap   of  dead   leaves  which   a   misplaced 
courtesy  terms  public  opinion. 

The  foregoing  definition  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  advocates  of  professional  education.       u. 
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The  lint  object  of  education  is  to  shape  and 
discif^ine  man,  the  second  to  teach  him.  You 
must  build  the  house,  before  you  furnish  it 
The  communication  and  developement  of  power 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  com- 
munication and  infusion  of  knowledge;  even 
as  it  is  more  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  give  a 
person  a  good  appetite  and  a  good  digestion, 
than  to  cram  him  with  food  however  choice  or 
nutritive.  This  proposition  is  so  evident  that 
1  should  not  have  repeated  it  here,  unless  the 
line  of  argument  pursued  in  most  of  the 
recent  discussions  on  education,  had  seemed 
to  imply  that  it  is  forgotten.  The  pro* 
blem  considered  in  them  has  been,  how  to 
convey  the  greatest  quantity  of  knowledge  in 
the  least  time ;  and  not,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  in  what  way  are  good  and  able  men,  or, 
to  vpeak  more  precisely,  good  and  able  English^ 
men,  to  be  trained,  with  the  greatest  likelihood 
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of  success.  I  say  good  and  aide  Eng&ihmem: 
because  every  useful  system  of  education  vmisI 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  be 
educated.  Trae,  it  should  prcmiote  and  hdp  on 
that  spirit ;  but  the  only  method  of  doing  so, 
is  to  go  along  with  it :  if  you  take  another  road, 
you  will  affect  it  very  little ;  if  you  pull  it  the 
contrary  way,  you  will  hardly  help  it  on. 

Here  however  we  find  a  new  verification 
of  the  truth  which  Bacon  after  his  custom 
has  uttered  in  all  its  naked  universality  :  for 
here  too  do  knowledge  and  power  coincide.  It 
is  by  the  judicious  communication  of  know- 
ledge that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  to  be 
elicited  and  nourished  :  in  the  very  act  of  tilling 
the  ground  the  seed  is  also  sown.  v. 


Is  it  as  a  memento  of  the  first  ofience,  or  as  a 
punishment  for  it,  or  out  of  pure  spite  for  having 
been  unable  to  resist  the  tempter,  that  man  ever 
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since  has  Bet  his  heart  on  keeping  woman  in 
i^orance  ?  How  successful  his  endeavours 
have  been  in  some  instances,  the  following 
conversation  will  shew. 

What  are  beef^tteaks,  mamma  f  said  a  pretty 
miss  in  her  teens 'to  her  mother,  who  had  locked 
up  her  own  and  her  daughter's  understanding 
with  their  silk  gowns,  through  fear  lest  some 
chance  spot  might  soil  them  irremediably. 

Fyf'dtm*t  talk  about  tkem,  Imoinda ;  things 
which  people  eat  at  inns. 

But  do  pray  tell  me  horn  they  make  them,  dear 


I  don't  knrm  anything  about  them,  my  tweet 
darling  ;  but  I  tuppose  they  grow. 

This  darkness  on  matters  of  housewifery  may 
perhaps  be  unrivalled ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
parallels  on  subjects  of  almost  equal  importance. 
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Knowipg  men  know  little :  teach  them  more^ 
and  they  will  know  how  little.  v. 


The  ignorant  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
ignorance  :  the  wise  man  is  aware  of  his.  This 
perhaps  is  the  main  difference  hetweesa  them.  v. 


-•4w 


"  To  know  the  hight  of  a  mountain,  one  must 
climh  it.  u. 


A.  (Everyhody  knows  A:  he  is  as  common 
an  article  as  the  indefinite  article  itself;  and  he 
seems  to  resemble  it  in  being  unattached  to  the 
soil :  he  is  always  to  be  found  on  stage-coaches, 
in  steam-packets,  in  travellers'  rooms  at  inns, 
and  in  every  other  place  of  resort  for  such  as 
think  that  Gain  was  a  gainer  by  becoming  a  va- 
gabond. He  is  a  whimsical  medley :  disgusted 
with  every  thing  strange,  yet  always  running 
from  place  to  place;    longing  for  companions 
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if  alone,  and  when  he  has  got  them  as  uneasy 
amongst  them  as  a  fish  among  his  comrades  in 
a  net ;  very  fond  of  home,  whenever  he  is  away 
from  It ;  assuring  you  that  his  servants  are  the 
best  in  the  universe,  provided  they  are  too  far 
off  for  him  to  swear  at  them ;  always  out  of  his 
element,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  always  in  the  wrong 
box,  or,  like  the  weights  in  a  balance,  always 
in  the  empty  scale ;    and  yet  getting  on  well 
enough  through  the  crowd    from   keeping  his 
arms  ever  folded,  and  making  up  for  his  inca- 
pacity of  pleasure  by  the  redundance  of  his  self- 
complacency.)     What  will  become  of  the  world, 
if  it  goes  on  for  the  next  fifty  years  at  the  same 
rate  it  has  gone  on  for  the  last  fifty  ? 

B.  It  must  go  on  faster  still ;  its  velocity 
must  increase  at  every  step !  for  I  suppose  you 
mean  thkt  it  is  going  downward. 

A.  Downward  1  How  can  that  be?  Is  not 
every  thing  improving  ?  The  world  must  he  go- 
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ing  upward  ;  if  ups  and  downs  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  matter. 

B.  People  seldom  go  very  fast  up  hill,  especi- 
ally where  the  hill  is  a  long  one :  the  horses 
would  soon  be  blown. 

A.  We  shall  have  done  with  horses  soon  ; 
and  when  we  are  drawn  by  steam,  the  faster  we 
drive  it  the  livelier  it  will  become.  So  that  a 
four-horse  power  is  worth  a  dozen  horses. 

B,  Without  question  ;  particularly  in  point  of 
beauty  and  safety.  You  are  sure  then  that  the 
world  is  improving  ? 

A.  Perfectly  sure :  are  we  not  driving  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  where  fifty  years  ago  we  should 
not  have  driven  six  ? 

B.  This  certainly  proves  that  stage-coaches 
are  better,  or  at  least  that  they  travel  faster. 

A.  Well,  sir!  stage-coaches  are  the  best  part 
of  the  world.     How  should   I  have  seen  every 
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thing  in  the  world,  if  it  was  not  for  stage* 
coaches  ? 

B,  Have  you  then  really  seen  every  thing  in 
the  world  ?  You  must  have  a  well-stocked  head. 

A.  To  be  sure :  I  have  got  it  all  in  there : 
if  you  like  to  try  me,  you  will  find  me  as 
good  as  a  road-book. 

B.  Still  I  cannot  help  doubting  what  you  say. 
There  are  some  tiny  parts  of  the  world,  all  Asia 
for  instance,  and  all  Africa,  and  almost  all  if 
not  all  America,  and  the  bigger  half  of  Europe,  in 
which  nothing  like  a  stage-coach  ever  set  wheel. 

A,  Who  cares  about  such  outlandish  holes  ? 
By  the  world  I  mean  England,  the  only  bit  of  it 
worth  a  farthing.  Once  indeed  I  took  a  trip 
across  the  water ;  but  the  moment  I  landed  I 
put  my  handkerchief  to  my  nose,  and  did  not 
take  it  away  till  I  was  aboard  again.  How  can 
any  Christian  live   in  a  country  where  one's 
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hands  must  he  always  keeping  guard  before 
one's  nostrils  ?  I  have  heard  say  that  the  FrencU 
language  '^  is  constructed  upon  stinks ;"  and 
sure  enough  they  have  plenty  of  ground  to 
build  it  on. 

B,  Perhaps  something  might  be  said  in  their 
favour ;  only  I  am  much  more  anxious  just  now 
to  see  the  bottom  of  our  first  question :  hitherto 
we  have  only  muddled  it  by  our  stirring.  Tlie 
world  then  which  has  improved  so  prodigumaly, 
consists  in  the  first  place  of  stage-coaches,  and 
next  of  England. 

A.  Right,  sir.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that 
now? 

B,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Penelope's  web  ? 

A.  No :  what  is  she  ?  a  sort  of  spider  ? 

B.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ulysses. 

A.  And  what  had  she  to  do  with  a  web  ?  and 
what  can  her  web  have  to  do  with  the  world  ? 

B.  You  must  let  me  take  a  run  before  I  jump. 
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She  med  to  tpio  it  erery  day,  and  to  anravel  it 
eveiy  night* 

A*  The  greater  fool  she.  Had  I  been  her 
husband,  I  would  have  taught  her  better  house- 
wifery; she  should  have  left  spinning  to  the 
Jennies.  But  I  suppose,  sir,  it  must  have  been 
before  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  time. 

B^  Her  husband  was  far  from  home ;  and 
this  was  her  way  of  spending  her  time  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  absence. 

A,  Why,  it  was  not  worse  than  reading  and 
writing.  But  teA  years!  there  can  have  been 
no  stage-coaches  running  in  tho»e  days. 

B*  He  was  on  the  sea. 

A*  No  matter :  it  is  all  one :  he  ought  to 
hare  had  a  steam-boat.  But  how  does  all  this 
concern  the  world's  growing  better  or  worse  ? 

B,  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  if  the  world 
were,  like  Penelope,  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
diTorced  and  separated  from  her  lord ;    and  I 
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fancy  then  that  like  her  she  is  whiling  awaj  the 
sorrowful  and  unprofitable  time  in  wearing  and 
unravelling  a  web  which  can  never  be  finished. 
Now  and  then  comes  a  short  interval  of  daylight, 
during  which  she  sets  all  her  faculties  at  work, 
and  appears  to  be  or  conceives  that  she  is  ap- 
proaching to  something  like  a  completion  of  her 
task  ;  when  darkness  comes  over  her,  or  a  new 
whim  lays  hold  on  her,  and  she  undoes  all  she 
has  been  doing,  to  begin  the  next  morning  after 
a  new  fashion. 

A,  But  did  not  Penelope  ever  finish  her  web  ? 

B.  Yes ;  when  her  enemies,  pretending  to  be 
her  lovers  and  suitors,  forced  her.  I  hope  this 
is  not  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  world  :  when  ker 
web  is  spun  out,  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
at  the  instigation  of  the  devil. 

A.  There  is  no  fear  of  that.  The  devil  would 
never  make  people  comfortable :  on  the  contrarv 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  everybody  as  uncom- 
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ibrUUe-  as  hiaielf.  Now  all  the  improTemettU 
in  England  are  making  people  more  and  more 
comfortable  every  day. 

B.  Be  it  bo:  I  will  allow  it  for  argument's 
sake ;  although  for  my  part,  if  I  wanted  to  ruin 
a  person,  body  and  soul,  my  bait  should  be  what 
we  call  comforts.  However  let  that  pass*  Are 
all  orders  of  society  equally  or  anywise  propor- 
tionably  sharers  in  this  increase  of  comforts  ? 

J.  I  can't  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

B,  Is  the  advance  in  morality  equal  or  any- 
wise proportionable  to  the  advance  in  luxury  ? 

^.  I  am  afraid  the  judges  and  gaolers  and 
Jack  Ketch  to  boot  would  cry  No. 

B.  Are  we  in  fine  become  at  all  better 
morally,  at  all  kinder,  more  charitable,  honester, 
more  orderly,  more  temperate,  chaster,  more 
obedient,  more  dutiful,  more  pious,  during  these 
last  wonderful  fifty  years. 

A.  Somehow  I  never  thought  of  all  this ;  and 

VOL.    II.  £  • 
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BOW  you  put  the  queslioa  to  me,  I  am  not  the 
man  to  say  yes  to  it.  All  the  old  people  tell  me 
mtEk  have  grown  worse ;  and  for  myself,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  find  so  much  kindness  in  other 
places,  as  1  used  to  find  thirty  years  past  in 
my  father's  house.  Others  are  not  quite  so 
kind  to  me  as  my  father  and  mother  were. 

B.  Yott  see,  much  remains  still  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  make  even  England  quite  perfect,  and 
all  Englishmen  like  one  family. 

A^  But  w:hen  that  is  accomplished,  what  shall 
we  hare  to  do  ?  ' 

B.  If  that  ever  be  accomplished,  (and,  thoogfa 
I  discern  no  sign  of  its  nearing,  I  would  not 
pronounce  it  impossible)  people  will  feel  no  want 
of  work.  They  will  go  forth  and  make  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  perfect  as  England. 

A.  And  when  that  is  done,  what  will  lemain  ? 

B.  To  go  to  heaven. 

« 

A*  It  will  be  hardly  worth  while  changing 
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our  qovtera^  after  they  have  become  to  plea- 
sant. 

B*  Perhaps  not.  Who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen then !  But  at  all  events  we  shall  not  soon 
be  turned  on  our  heavenly  parish  for  lack 
of  employment.  Grod,  when  he  laid  on  us  the 
command  to  labour,  supplied  us  with  plenty  of 
materials :  he  gave  us  a  world  to  people,  to  cul- 
tivate, and  to  humanize:  we  had  to  imprint 
man's  image  on  the  whole  earth,  and  to  renew 
God's  image  within  ourselves.  When  all  this  is 
achieved,  and  nothing  is  left,  should  such  a 
time  ever  arrive,  we  may  perhaps  expect  that  he, 
who  in  his  wisdom  gave  the  command,  in  the 
same  wisdom  will  revoke  it.  u. 


Man*s  labour  is  half  spent  in  doing  over  a 
second  time  what  was  ill  done  at  first. 


Pouvoir,  c'est  voulolr.  u. 


E   ^ 
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Follies    like    comets  have    their    periodical 
returns.  v. 


Surely  tnen  must  have  been  Centaurs  origin- 
ally. At  least  it  is  on  horseback  they  seem  to 
enjoy  the  full  perfection  of  their  nature :  so  that 
the  argument  by  which  Aristophanes  in  Plato's 
Banquet  demonstrates  the  primeval  existence  of 
Androgynes,  is  equally  cogent  here.  v. 


Barrow,  in  a  letter  to  Skinner  about  the  trea- 
tise de  Doctrina  Christiana^  warns  him  against 
having  any  concern  with  one  Milton,  This  was 
several  years  after  the  puUicatton  of  ParadUe 
Lost.  He  who  calls  to  mind  how  eminent  a 
man  Barrow  himself  was,  may  learn  hence  riglit- 
iy  to  estimate  the  worth  of  contemporary  reputa- 
tion. 0. 
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No  two  pain  of  eyes  see  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  thing.  u. 


What  do  people  mean  by  being  jealous  of  one 
another's  fame  ?  Are  they  afraid  of  such  a  run 
upon  Glory,  as  may  bankrupt  her  before  they 
can  get  their  due?  Sooner  will  two  rogues 
have  to  fight  for  the  last  halter  in  the  world, 
than  two  great  men  for  the  last  crown  of  glory. 
Sooner  will  the  stars  jostle  against  each  other 
in  the  sky,  than  any  shall  be  wronged  for 
want  of  room  in  Glory's  illimitable  firmament. 
Glory  is  not  a  mistress  or  wife,  that  her  affec- 
tions should  be  monopolized :  her  love  is  as  a 
mother's  love,  which  spreads  equally  over  all  her 
children,  and  seems  almost  to  grow  inr  capacity 
and  intensity,  as  if  her  heart  expanded,  with  the 
increase  of  her  family.  Do  we  wish  to  be  re- 
ceived into  that  family  ?  let  us  begin  by  treating 
all  its  members  as  our  elder  brethren,    Man's 
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powers  of  admiratioiiy  like  all  bis  spiritual 
fjEu^ulties,  in  proportion  as  they  are  ccmgenial  to 
his  nature,  are  enlarged  and  strengthened  bj 
exercise.  Let  us  then  exercise  them  constantly, 
by  helping  him  to  discern  whatever  is  admirable 
in  others :  so  may  we  hope  that,  as  he  becomes 
Camiliar  with  the  aspect  of  excellence,  be  will 
the  more  readily  recognize  it,  if  there  be  any- 
thing excellent  in  us.  u. 


Many  persons  seem  to  keep  their  hearts  in 
their  eyes :  you  come  into  both  together,  and 
so  you  go  out  of  them.  Others  aie  wonder- 
fully fond  of  you,  when  at  a  distance,  bat 
grow  cold  on  your  entering  the  house ;  as  if  the 
meaning  of  representing  liove  blind,  were,  that 
he  cannot  see  and  love.  With  the  former  the 
imagination  is  a  mere  footman  to  walk  bdiml 
the  senses  and  hold  up  their  train ;  in  the  latter 
the  imagination  has  quanelled  with  the  senses. 
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never  alert  save  when  they  are  Bleeping,  snlky 
and   speechless  the  instant  they  awake.    The 
imagination  I  say ;  because  the  activity  of  the 
imagination  is  indispensable  to  all  affection.     It 
is  not  the  bare  object,  as  it  strikes  our  vision  at 
the  moment,  that  is   the  object  of  affection: 
it  is  that  object  arrayed  in  all  the   attributes 
wherewith    the  imagination  invests  it,  in   part 
from  recollection,    in    part    creatively   by    in- 
ference; or  rather  it  is  the   person   to  whom 
the    imagination,    the    only    personifying    fa- 
culty,   the    faculty  which    combines    qualities 
into   character,  assigns   all   those   amiable  at« 
tributes.      Fortunate    then    and  precious    are 
those  hearts  in  which  the  imagination  and  the 
senses  move  in  harmonious  unison  with  each 
other  and  with  the  affections,  which  care  not 
about  the  accidents  of  tame  and  space,  the  love 
of  which  can  neither  be  undermined  by  abaence, 
nor  overturned  or  shaken  by  presence.  u. 
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No  book  has  ever  been  read  and  interpreted 
in  so  many  different  ways  as  the  book  of  life : 
and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  all  other  books 
are  .only  transciipts  from  some  part  of  it.  It 
contains  not  a  line,  but  one  man  will  tell  you  it 
is  straight,  another  crooked,  a  third  forked,  a 
fourth  curved,  a  fifth  zigzagged.  It  contains 
not  a  passage,  but  one  man  sees  mischief  cnmch- 
.  ing  at  the  end  of  it,  while  his  neighbour  peiw 
ceives  joy  there  echoing  back  his  smiles,  Evety 
volume  is  like  the  Herculanian:  if  you  touch 
it  rashly  and  presumptuously,  it  crumUea : 
but  unfold  it  with  care  and  revefence,  you 
find  it  inscribed  with  the  characters  of  wisdom. 

What  can  be  the  origin  of  these  differenoea  ? 
Is  life,  as  God's  gift,  multiform,  and  the  mind 
which- receives  and  contemplates  -it,  simple  and 
single  ?  or  is  life  one  and  the  same,  while  it  is 
the  mind  of  man  that  **  makes  a  heaven  of 
hell,  a  hell  of  heaven?"    The  question  is  akin  to 
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that  which  has  been  so  Tehemently  agitated 
about  the  nature  of  light,  whether  the  ray  is 
complex,  every  coloured  object  imbibing  only  a 
portion  of  it,  or  whether  the  ray  is  simple,  and 
the  differences  of  colour  arise  from  differences 
in  the  object  illuminedt  On  a  matter  so  much 
disputed  among  far  abler  judges,  I  presume  not 
to  do  more  than  guess  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  true  solution  in  the  one  case,  the  true  so- 
lution in  the  other  will  be  similar.  The  analogy 
between  light  and  life  almost  convinces  me  that 
it  must  be  so.  u. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  men's 
thoughts  gravitate  upward,  some  downward. 
Brutes  can  apprehend  and  have  the  affections  of 
humanity :  why  should  brutes  be  less  than  men  ? 
Beasts  can  apprehend  and  have  the  affections 
of  humanity :  why  should  men  be  more  than 
beasts? 
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The  history  of  philosophy  is  the  history  of 
a  game  at  cat's  cradle.  One  theory  is  taken 
off;  and  then  the  taker  off  holds  out  a  8e« 
cond  to  jovLy  of  the  same  thread,  and  Tery 
like  the  first,  although  not  quite  the  sane* 
According  to  the  skillK>f  the  players,  the  game 
lasts  through  more  or  fewer  changes :  but  most- 
ly the  string  at  length  gets  entangled,  and  you 
must  begin  afresh,  or  give  over ;  or  at  best  the 
cat's  cradle  comes  back  again,  and  you  lunre 
never  a  cat  to  put  into  it.  u. 


Truth,  they  say,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  ; 
and  few,  1  suppose,  have  not  once  in  tbek  life 
sighed :  If  I  amid  but  get  her  otUofk  I  Now 
greater  part  of  the  world  never  make  out 
is  the  well :  they  think  it  must  be  some  very 
marvellous  fine  one,  a  long  long  way  oS ;  their 
owiif  they  are  sure,  contains  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Very  many  look  down  into  it,  and  see  nothings 
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and  pass  on.  A  good  number  begin  to  draw 
her  up;  but  after  a  turn  or  two  find  it  hard 
work^  and  stop.  A  smaller  nnmber,  more  deter- 
minedy  pall  rather  longer ;  till  growing  faint  they 
wi^  to  ascertain  their  progress,  and  beholding  a 
daziling  light  are  frightened,  think  the  earth 
must  be  on  fire,  and  run  away :  it  being  a  well, 
they  had  inferred  that  Truth  must  be  a  kind  of 
water,  and  fancied  she  would  be  the  rery  thing 
for  their  fiower-pots,  or  for  their  plants.  Some 
hold  out  till  they  get  a  sight  of  her  features ; 
when  finding  little  likeness  to  what  their  glass 
had  assured  them  the  face  ought  to  be,  they 
make  no  doubt  of  Truth  being  an  impostor, 
and  tumble  her  down  again.  A  very  few  have 
brought  her  up  near  the  ground :  but  having 
her  there  they  begin  to  parley,  and  bargain 
that  she  shall  say  just  what  they  bid  her  s  and  on 
her  laughing  and  exclaiming  Oh  no!  that's  impotn* 
hU!  they  call  her  a  pert  ungrateful  slut,  who. 
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for  all  they  care,  may  roll  back  to  the  bottom 
and  be  drowned* 

In  shorty  people  seem  to  be  nearly  all  of  one 
mindy  that  where  Truth  has  lain  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  she  may  continue  to  lie 
till  the  end  of  it.  If  she  is  at  all  nearer  the  top 
now  than  she  was  four  thousand  years  ago,  it  is 
chiefly  by  reason  of  the  rubbish  which  has  fallen 
into  the  well  and  choked  up  the  bottom. 

As  for  going  down  the  well,  I  never  heard  of 
any  except  Aristotle  who  tried  it:  he  did  it, 
they  tell  you,  to  look  at  a  star :  perhaps  he  had 
other  purposes  also ;  and  who  knows  how  many 
of  his  works  he  found  there  !  u. 


A  philosopher  is  Truth's  minister :  he  usually 
fancies  himself  her  favorite,  forgetting  that  she 
has  none,  or  thinking  that  she  must  make  an 
exception  in  his  behalf.  u. 
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One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  a  wise  man 
in  these  days  could  bestow  on  mankind,  would 
be  by  inventing  a  safety-lamp  to  work  the  mines 
of  Truth  with.  But  have  we  not  already  got 
one  ?  I  dare  say  we  have ;  and  it  only  needs  to 
be  discovered  and  applied.  u. 


Does  anybody  really  believe  that  the  sun  is  as 
big  as  the  little  plot  of  gnrand  he  is  standing  on  ? 

u. 


The  worst  person  one  can  think   about,  is 
oneself.  u. 


Men  harm  others  by  their  deeds,  themselves 
by  their  thoughts.  u. 


How  often  one  sees  people  lookmg  far  and 
wide  for  what  they  are  holding  in  their  hands ! 
Why !  I  am  doing  it  myself  at  this  very 
moment.  v. 
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Truth  is  our  intellectual  Genaan.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  only  to  he  enticed  thither 
by  the  fruit  of  it,  the  grapes,  pomegranates, 
and  figs;  yet  even  these  baits  cannot  over- 
come their  dread  of  the  giants,  the  childreii  of 
Anak,  whom  they  suppose  to  dwell  there.  The 
wise  man  ascends  the  steep  mountain,  and  riews 
the  promised  land,  and  when  he  has  fuUy  weetk  it, 
his  body  can  no  longer  hold  his  spirit,  and  he 
passes  into  it,  as  Moses  did,  through  death.      u. 


We  scoff  at  the  men  of  old  as  gross  and 
sensual  and  carnal-minded,  because  they  were 
for  ever  seeing  the  devil.  Is  it  quite  certain 
that  we  do  not  manifest  a  mind  yet  coarser,  a 
spirit  yet  more  beset  and  besotted  by  sense,  in 
never  seeing  him?  One  may  grow  so  famiKar 
with  one's  chains,  as  to  forget  that  one  wears 
them;  nor  is  insensibility  to  dirt  an  infidliUe 
criterion  of  cleanliness.     At  all  events  the  devil 
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has  enough  of  the  fox  in  him  to  keep  out  of 
sight,  unless  we  unearth  him.  u. 


Some  people  are  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  they  do  not  know  ;  others  are  not  The 
former  may  be  called  negative  ignorance,  the 
latter  positive. '  The  first  is  commonest  among  the 
men  who  know  the  most,  the  other  among  those 
who  know  the  least.  It  may  be  recognized  at 
once  like  a  horse's  age  by  the  mouth  :  for  it  is 
always  big-mouthed  and  foul-mouthed.  It  im- 
mediately concludes  that  what  it  knows  not, 
is  not  worth  knowing;  and  hastens  to  tell 
the  world  so,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  df  its 
having  neglected  the  study.  Thus  for  instance, 
the  abuse  squirted  upon  the  middle  ages  has 
mostly  come  from  those  who  were  strangers 
to  them,  or  at  least  from  those  who  could 
not  comprehend  them :  for,  as  everybody  is 
aware,  the  difference  is  important  between  the 
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t:i:n:>:e    i:  in  cci^'i   into  the  miiwi,   and  the 

er.triJL'r  •:?  the  ni  -d  mto  ibe  object.  C. 


\^"h-ra  anT  oc^  drirl^jnis  a^aian  the  schoolmen, 
I  w:u'..i  b-'.d  ut>  ih^  5-W7PJ  T»tUogiT  of  St, 
TVi.-n-xJ5  A^'^ni^-  ind  dc>ire  him  to  read  and  to 
ur.drrrstini  it,  beroft  he  presumed  to  assert  that 
there  i>  no:h:r.z  in  the  scho-yimen.  This  argu- 
ment wc-Jd  kn«>  k  him  down  as  effeclualiy,  as 
Johiii-jri's   X'Auj   knocked  down  the  poor  book- 

' '    -  r» 


TVie  Greeks  and  Romans  were  citizens;  the 
En^li-h,  French,  Germanic  Spaniards,  Italians, 
are  subjects  :  and  no  enterprise  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  since  thai  which  was  confounded  on 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  has  been  so  siffnally  dis- 
comhted,  as  the  attempt  to  introduce  citizenship 
amon^t  us.  The  ancients  perhaps,  at  lea<l  the 
Spartans  and   the   Romans,  drew  too   tisrht  the 
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boads  which  attached  the  man  to  the  state,  and 
thereby  at  once  thwarted  his  growth  and  cramp- 
ed the  freedom  of  his  action.     Much  to  be  sure 
was  gained  by  this :  but  the  damage  was  not 
less.    Sparta  was  fall  ef  great  Spartans ;  Rome 
was  full  of  great  Romans ;  and  yet  there  was 
hardly  eirer  a  great  man  either  at  Sparta  or  at 
Rome.    For  a  great  roan  is  a  man  of  God*s 
makingy  not  of  man's  making ;  if  man  meddles 
too  much  with  it,  he  is  sure  to  mar  his  maker's 
work:  he  should  be  content  to  bring  out  the 
original  colours,  by  cleaning  the  picture  and  by 
vami^ing  it ;  and  even  this  ought  to  be  done 
cautiously  and  charily.     Whereas  the  Romank 
had  too  many  marks  of  human  workmanship 
about  them.    Hiey  stood  like  yews  in  a  dipt 
hedge,  forming  indeed  a  solid  impenetrable  mass, 
admirable  above  all  things  for  defence,  deaden- 
ing whatever  lay  beneath  them :  but  yoa  could 
not  disengage  one  tree  or  distinguish  it  from  its 
VOL.  II.  r 
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neigbboiire ;  hardly  could  yov  tdl  wbere  the  first 
ended  and  the  next  began.  The  ploughshare  of 
civil  institutions  had  been  driven  once  and  again 
over  the  whole  nation  ;  and  its  aspect  was  as 
monetonous  and  featureless  as  die  surface  of  a 
furrowed  field.  You  pass  through  their  history  as 
along  their  roads,  in  one  straight  unifbnn  never- 
ending  dreary  despotical  line :  start  where  you 
will,  advance  far  as  you  will,  the  same  boundless 
length  of  trodden  banen  road  still  presses  upon 
your  eyes,  and  almost  pierces  them.  In  truth  f 
koow  nothing  more  wearisome  than  a  Roman  road: 
Propria  que  marilnti  is  lively  to  it :  if  it  saves 
you,  as  they  say,  a  few  minutes  by  the  dock,  it 
doubles  the  time  by  the  dial  within  tiie  breast. 
I  have  never  landed  at  Dover,  without  recurring 
in  thought  during  the  first  stage  to  those  fine 
lines  of  Schiller : 

Tbe-road  of  Order,  even  though  it  bend, 

!•  never  derious.    8tni{^t  on  goes  the  lightning ; 
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3t>»vht  It  A0  oouum-lNdl*!  terrific  path ; 
Rapidly,  by  the  nearest  way,  it  comet. 
And  ahattering  rmhei  onward,  ttUl  to  diatter. 
My  MB,  the  road  which  human  belnga  traTelt 
Along  which  Blening  joumeyi,  ever  followi 
The  river*!  tnmi,  the  Talley*!  playful  winding!, 
Ckirrei  railed  the  oorafieid  and  the  hill  of  viaeai 
Honouring  the  holy  bounde  of  property. 

My  version  of  this  parage  from  the  WaUcnztem 
(Act  I.  So.  IV.)  has  been  helped  out  by  an  im- 
perfect recollection  of  Coleridge's  excellent  trans- 
lation, which,  like  many  of  the  best  books  pub- 
lished a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  become  a 
great  rarity.  The  last  two  lines  belong  entirely 
to  him ;  and  I  have  retained  his  epithet  koiy^  as 
better  suited  to  my  purpose  than  Schiller's  ex- 
pr^Sfiion^  the  meatured  hounds  of  property.  Yet 
this  change  in  its  original  place,  where  the 
words  come  from  Octavio  Piccolomini,  is  clearly 
injurious.  No  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge that  what  may  be  ideally  the  best,  may  not 
be  dramatically  or  characteristically  the  fittest ; 

V  2 
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a  distinction  however  which  only  few  poets  hare 
duly  perceived,  and  very  few  htve  not  fre* 
quently  lost  sight  of :  for  the  observance  of  it 
requires  an  imagination  that  never  slumbers. 
A  meditative  man,  accustomed  to  contemplate 
God's  workings  in  man's  doings,  may  discern 
a  holiness  in  the  institutions  of  property: 
even  the  Romans  in  their  religious  age  vene- 
rated Terminus  as  a  deity.  Or  had  the  speech 
belonged  to  the  younger  Piccolomini,  My  might 
have  been  appropriate:  but  a  subtile  intriguing 
statesman  like  his  father  would  look  only  to  the 
interests  of  this  world,  and  behold  the  good  of 
order  and  measure,  rather  than  anything  holy, 
in  the  strict  observance  of  civil  rights.  Would 
that  such  men  could  always  see  even  this ! 

To  resume  the  former  discussion  I  cannot  re- 
mark the  striking  contrast  between  an  English 
highway  and  a  French,  I  cannot  turn  round  the 
comer  of  some  poor  man's  6e1d,  or  see  the  load, 
as  it  does  in  some  places,  almost  recoiling  upon 
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iUelf,  witkottt  le^ing^  and  bleMing  the  coun- 
try in  which  "  tlie  holy  bounds  of  property" 
have  been  thus  "  honoured."  Our  modem  im- 
provements indeed  are  busily  doing  away  with 
such  idle  useless  incumbrances  upon  the  public, 
that  amorphous  many-carcased  idol  to  which 
the  Measure  and  happiness  of  every  body  are 
now  so  anxiously  sacrificed:  but,  thank  Hea- 
ven! all  traces  of  a  better  time  cannot  be 
easily  obliterated.  We  must  still  be  the  children 
of  our  ancestors,  not  our  own :  fortunate  will 
it  be  for  our  children  if  they  are  so  likewise, 
if  the  blood  of  their  forefathers  prevails  in  their 
veiuA  over  that  of  their  fathers.  For  the  ten- 
■dency  in  modem  Europe  has  on  the  whole  been 
to  ''  honour  the  holy  bounds"  of  individuality, 
the  landmarks  of  property  in  character.  At  least 
it  has  been  so«  as  I  noticed  some  time  since, 
among  the  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race.:  and 
even   among  those  whose   language  indicates 


To 
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thAt  in  the  confluence  of  the  ttro  mighty  itwaais 
the  Celto-Latin  was  predominant^  in  eaifier 
times^  before  the  conquerors  had  been  fused 
and  dissipated  among  the  conquered,  and  before 
they  had  learnt  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
bf  their  own  features,  and  to  paint  them  oirer, 
and  to  mimic  the  nature  of  another  people 
instead  of  perfecting  their  own,  we  iSiid  abun- 
dant evidence  of  individuality  and  originality, 
that  is,  of  genius,  which  makes  us  proud 
of  belonging  to  the  same  family.  When 
readmg  Montaigne  or  Rabelais  or  Cenrantea  or 
Dante,  we  feel  more  akin  to  them,  more 
as  if  we  were  reading  English  authors,  dian 
when  we  look  into  th^r  later  countrymen :  tad 
the  reason  is,  that  in  the  former  the  human  spint 
is  more  powerful  than  the  national,  the  gemal 
than  the  fbrmal :  for  our  heart  makes  answer  to 
levery  voice  of  nature,  while  our  intellect,  unwea- 
ried in  devising  artifices  of  its  own,  fences  itself 
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in    ag;iuQ8t  the  iotruiion  of  any  artifices  from 
vrithout* 

The  contraat  between  the  two  characters  is  illos- 
trated  in  its  various  bearings  by  the  contrast  be* 
tween  the  armies  of  the  two  periods ;  between 
the  legionary  service  of  the  Roman  tnikif  whose 
aame  told  him  that  he  was  only  one  of  a  thou* 
sand,  and  the  feudal  services  of  the  knights  and 
their  retainers,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  man-at" 
arm$f  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  never  passing  out  of  his  domestic  circle  or 
losing  the  thought  and  presence  of  his  home, 
not  evea  when  fighting  on  foreign  ground. 
'*  There  cannot  easily  be  any  so  degraded, 
(says  the  chivalrous  Fouqu^),  that  his  heart  does 
oot  swell  within  him,  when  in  the  moment  of 
glorious  danger  he  hears  the  namie  of  his  dear 
home.  TJk  Brandemlnargert  to  ike  charge  I  cries 
a  general  galloping  up;  Bra$idaikurger§  os/ 
cry  the  officers  :  and  the  town  of  Brandenburg 
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ap4  the  whole  beloved  coualiy  rise  up  together 
in  the  souls  of  the  brave  soldien,  and  the  fomv 
too  of  wife  and  child  and  mother,  or  of  ber  who 
in  hope  is  as  a  wife,  of  all  the  dearly  loved  ga^ 
tie  helpless  ones,  they  too  rise  up  and  look  at*  us 
affectionately  and  intreatingly  and  with  an  eye 
that  minds  us  to  do  our  duty :  of  a  truth  one 
fights  weU  then  :*'  {GefukU,  Biidtr  und  AwMUtm^ 
V.  I.  p.  2ld.)  There  was  nothing  like  thia  in 
the  Roman  armies,  that  is,  in  the  later  times  of 
the  republic :  the  expedition  of  the  Fabii  beloiiga 
to  its  chivalrous  age,  and  seems  to  imply  that 
much  then  was  otherwise.  But  the  Ronan  peo- 
ple, such  as  we  best  know  it,  might  have  answer- 
ed with  the  demoniac,  that  its  name  waa  Lsgion* 
It  was  possessed  by  one  spirit,  a  spirit  made  up 
of  the  spirits  of  all  the  Romans :  and  no  man 
could  bind  it,  no,  not  with  chains ;  neither  coold 
any  man  tame  it*  At  last  however,  when  it  saw 
Jesus  in  the  glm7  of  his  doctrine,. the  holdeffB  of 
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Ubfr  -Spirit  were  beeone  as  a  herd  of  swine,  a&d 
thi«heni  ran  Tiolently  down  into  the  sea  of  da- 
stmctiofi,  and  were*  choked  in  the  sea  of  de- 
stewction. 

In  modem  times  on  the  contrary  the  great  dif- 
ficulty has  been  to  infuse  any  thing  like  a  na- 
tional consciousness  into  the  people,  to  induce 
the  iadindnal  to  consider  himself  as  a  member 
of  the  body  politic,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
one  great  integral  whole.  Many  persons,  I  am 
affttid,  have  never  found  out  that  there  were  any 
bonds  connecting  them  with  the  state,  until  they 
made  the  discovery  in  a  prison.  Now  although 
the  aiehitecture  of  a  state  should,  I  think,  be  of 
that  kind  which  is  called  Cyclopian,  in  which 
the  large  blocks  are  craftily  and  mightily  made 
fasty  without .  being  squared  and  shaven  of  ail 
tfaeir  knobs  and  ruggednesses,  as  the  Romans 
squared  and  shaved  them  for  their  wall,  where 
e?ety  stone  was  a  mere  facsimily  of  its  neigh- 
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bour;  Btill  they  ought  to  he  oomhined  in 
mrj ;  they  ought  to  strengthen  tod  comfnt  «adi 
other ;  whereas  too  often  in  modern  hiitory  all 
the  great  stones  are  seen  to  lie  scattered  aboat 
the  ground)  the  walls,  such  an  they  are^  being 
made  up  of  pebbles  and  rubbish. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  prime  reaacm  of  all 
thisy  we  must  trace  it  up,  as  we  must  trace  up 
whatever  is  most  extensively  and  pennaneatly 
influential  over  human  nature,  to  religion ;  in  ita 
action,  or  in  ita  inertness.  The  only  thing  which 
can  uphold  man  against  the  world,  which  cao 
preserve  his  principles  from  growing  tortuous  and 
his  genius  from  being  benumbed,  is  leligioB. 
But  the  rdigion  of  the  Romans  was  too  weak 
to  contend  with  the  power  of  Ae  state.  Rone 
was  a  greater  deity  than  any  that  inhabited  the 
heavens.  So  long  as  they  wrought  together,  all 
went  well^  at  least  in  outward  seeaBtng,  B«t 
uAien  the  earthly  god  deposed  the  heavenly,  it 
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ftigned  the  forfeitore  of  its  own  franchife ;  it  be- 
came a  mere  nothing  and  fell  to  the  gronnd. 
Tfiere  waa  no  vital  indeAtnictible  esuenoe  in  hea- 
thcninD,  to  enable  it,  as  Christianity  has  so  of- 
tien,  to  revive  in  the  very  season  of  its  greatest 
oppression,  and  to  shoot  out   most  healthily 
suad  vigoroasly,  just   after    the  world  fancied 
it  had  cat  it  down.    Thus  the  religious  eonsci- 
0«iBnes8  of  the  Romans  was  weak,  when  at  vari- 
ance with  their  political  consciousness.    Christi- 
mnity  has  itBversed  this  :  it  has  set  up  the  spirit- 
ual law  of  God  in  all  its  mmplicity  and  purity 
h^h  above  the  complicated  machinery  of  hunan 
legislation :  we  are  not  merely  to  do  what  man 
eonmiands ;  we  are  to  look  into  our  own  hearts ; 
we  are*  to  commune  with  them ;  we  are  to  bring 
them  into  accordance  with  the  Bible  and  into 
communion  with  Ood.    In  this  way  men  have 
naturally  been  led  to  a  stronger  discernment  of 
their  own  individuality,  and  a  more  scrupidoas 
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developement  of  the  gifts  which  God'hM  given 
them,  without  reference  to  their  political  vyue. 
But  that  such  contemplations,  unless  they  be 
followed  with  the  utmost  meekness  and  humility, 
may  easily  mislead  those  who  pursue  them,  to 
form  very  irregular  notions  of  their  crril  dvties, 
is  apparent ;  even  without  the  evidence  to  be 
derived  from  the  conduct  of  the  Anabapliits,  of 
our  own  fifth -monarchy  men,  and  of  other  re* 
ligiotts  ftmatics.  Still,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
one  of  the  hardest  things  for  men  to  pcrsnailc 
themodves  of,  is,  that  the  Kingdom  of  HcBfea 
is  not  the  Kingdom  of  Earth.  o. 


I  knew  a  man  who  went  to  church  once  a 
year,  on  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles.         «        u. 


Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  calculated  the 
sise  of  Kome  from  ten  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  cobwebs  amassed  witlvinit.    Mr«  Colqoiioia 
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and  the  Reports  of  the  Police  and 
Conmitteet  haye  furnished  us  with  similar  mats- 
rials  for  estimating  the  grandeur  of  our  own  me^ 
tropolis.    Only  the  dirt  is  moral.  v. 


Good  criticism  is  nice.  u. 


Positive  Law  is  the  shield  behind  which  we 
are  to  wage  battle  in  the  cause  of  Duty.  If  our 
souls  were  of  adamant  and  invulnerable  by  the 
powers  of  Evil,  we  should  not  need  it.  And  our 
inatmctions  are  like  the  charge  of  the  Spartan 
mother,  i)  rdv,  1}  irl  rdw.  The  fate  of  Sandt  at 
once  illustrates  and  confirms  this.  u. 


Life  is  the  hyphen  between  matter  and  spirit. 

u. 


L  Homme  a  le  droit  de  raisonnery  et  la  liberty 
de  deraisonner.    Mats  il  tient  k  ses  liberty,  plus 
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qu*a  ses  droits.     Uune  est  privilege,  Fautre  ^t 
devoir.  u. 


C'est  bien  vrai  :  Platon  est  visionnaire,  car  i\ 
voit.  u. 


Veritatis  zonam  nulla  solvit  manus  nisi  Amo- 
ris.  u. 


What  is  possible  ?  What  you  will.  u 


**A  man's  errors  are  what  renders  him  amiable," 
says  Goethe  in  the  last  number  of  his  Jaurnal  ou 
Art,  that  is,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

I  said  one  day  to  a  girl  of  fourteen  :  If  you 
ucie  but  as  good  as  your  brother  ! 

WfU!  she  replied,  with  something  of  a  bash- 
ful sullenness.  /  dont  care.  You  would  not  be 
so  fond  oj  me,  if  I  was. 

Tliis  coincidence  between  the  aged  poet  and 
the  child  just  emerging  from  childhood — laugh 
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ncftf  reader!  Goethe  hoMelf  woaU  be  de- 
lighted to  be  told  of  it — ^might  suggest  many 
reflexions  on  the  waywardness  of  the  heart  and 
the  penrerse  nature  of  affection.  But  I  will 
not  pursue  them,  having  only  brought  these 
sayings  together,  that  they  may  explain  and 
support  a  remark  in  the  other  volume,  (p*  21  i — 
214.)  u. 

L'amour  est  un  bien,  ou  un  bonbon.  u. 


People  can  seldom  brook  contradiction,  except 
within  themselves.  v. 


Some  thoughts  are  acorns.    Would  that  any 
in  this  book  were !  u. 


A  child  must  be  borne  long^,  before  he   is 
bom.  V. 


Suspect  the  wisdom  which  is  always  blamibg. 
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The  crown  of  martyrdom  is  the  only  bonour 
which  men  are  fonder  of  bestowing  than  re- 
ceiving. R. 

When  a  gainful  wrong  is  to  be  done,  a  man's 
charity  forbids  his  leaving  it  as  a  qualm  for  the 
conscience  of  his  neighbour.  r. 


Is  it  truth  or  satire,  that  nothing  is  condign 
but  punishment  ?  r. 


On  veut  toujours  6tre  quelque  chose  :  c'est 
domniage  qu'on  n'y  reussit  point.  On  ne  veut 
pas  ^tre  soi-m6me ;  on  y  reussit.  La  personna- 
lite  ne  s*acheve  que  par  nous-m(^mes ;  mais  nous 
ne  pouvons  nous  en  debarrasser.  u. 


The  sorriest  proof  of  your  being  in  the  Faitb, 
is,  asserting  that  your  brother  is  out  of  it.  Many 
Roman-catholics  call  Protestants  heretics ;  manv 
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Proletiaiits  call  Roman-catholics  heathens.  God 
grant  both  may  be  wrong  f  .  '        u* 


After  wading  through  a  treatise  to  prove  that 
man  is  only  an  animal  in  whom  selfishness  has 
pat  on  a  mask,  how  heartening  it  is  to  read  the 
second  commandment,  and  to  find  that  the  mo- 
tive, by  which,  as  being  the  most  powerful,  we 
are  deterred  from  idolatry,  is  the  love  of  our 
children.  u. 


I  love  to  gaze  on  a  breaking  wave.  It  is  the 
only  thing  in  nature  which  is  most  beautiful  in 
Ihe  moment  of  its  dissolution.  v« 


Coleridge  ought  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
the  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  as  a  companion  for  hia 
hymn  on  Moat  Blanc.  To  me  that  fall  was 
certainly  the  most  majestic  sight  I  had  yet  seen  ; 
and  so  awakening  were  the  images  and  emotrona 
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it  called  up,  that  I  could  notr^rain  from  att«ii|it- 
i|ig  to  embody  them  in  words,  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  was  possest  with  the  fullest  conscious* 
ness  that  no  words  could  represent  to  myself, 
much  less  convey  to  others,  the  rushings  and 
whirls  and  flashes  and  roar,  the  mountains  of 
foam  and  columns  of  spray,  which  had  just 
been  surrounding  and  amazing  me.  We  are  too 
lavish  of,  strong  expressions  in  speaking  of  little 
things,  to  have  a  sufficient  store  of  them  in 
reserve  for  great.  What  is  loudar  than  thim- 
der?  what  more  momentary  in  brightness, 
more  awful  in  rapidity,  than  lightnmg?  And 
yet  these  two  superlatives  of  nature  are  called 
in  day  after  day,  to  give  consequence  to  cracks 
and  sparkles,  until  we  reach  this  mighty  water- 
fall without  an  image  or  allusion  left  to  impart 
a  notion  of  what  the  eye  and  ear  ave  feelijig. 

The  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  is  already  a  con- 
siderable stream,  some  hundred  feet  in  breadth. 
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Between  the  town  and  the  fall,  which  is  about 
half  a  lea^ne  from  it>  the  river,  after  making 
two  right  angles  in  its  course,  turns  abruptly 
and  makes  yet  another,  to   plunge   headlong 
down  a  precipice  of  seventy  or  ^ghty  feet.     We 
crossed  it  at  Schaffhausen,  and  followed  the  left 
bank  through  vineyards,  until  the  walls  of  Lau- 
fen  Castle,  which  overhangs  the  fall,  prevented 
pur  proceeding  further.    We  then  mounted  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  while  wait- 
ing for  the  key  of  the  door  that  was  to  admit  us 
to  a  sight  of  the  cataract,  I  looked  out  of  a  win-« 
dow  in  the  court,  and  saw  the  Rhine  already 
emerged  from  the  fall^  but  still  one  stream  of 
foam,  flowing  on  and  gradually  changmg  colour, 
until  it  disappeared  betwixt  two  quiet  banks  of 
green,  itself  also  by  that  time  as  green  and  quiet 
as  if  it  had  never  been  disturbed.     The  door  was 
now  unlocked^  and  we  descended  a  steep  wind- 
ing path,  until  we  found  ourselves  in  a  littk  jut^ 
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ting  gallery,  opposite  to  the  cascade,  and  within 
its  spray.  Then  opened  on  my  eyes  and  ears 
(idiich  hitherto  I  had  deafened  purposely,  to 
avoid  getting  accustomed  to  the  roar  of  the  Ml, 
hefore  I  saw  it)  ,a  scene  wherein  sensation  for 
a  while  ahsorhed  me.  When  at  last  I  became 
collected  enough  to  distinguish  the  sounds  and 
sights  which  had  astounded  me,  I  perceived  that 
on  my  left  hand,  yery  near  as  it  then  seemed  to 
the  right  hank,  two  rocks  hroke  the  stream.  Of 
these,  one  stood  perhaps  thirty  yards  before 
the  other,  and  the  torrent  rushed  funousiy 
through  the  opening  between  them.  On  the 
left  bank,  just  above  the  fall,  the  waters  had 
scooped  out  a  large  basin,  the  issue  from  which 
into  a  narrow  channel  produced  on  that  side  of 
me  the  same  violent  cross-current,  as  the  passage 
betwixt  the  two  roeks  produced  on  the  other« 
Between  these  two  cross-currents  the  main  body 
of  water  fell*  or  rather,  to  speak  as  it  looked, 
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turned  on  its  axitt.  For  as  the  bottom  of  the 
descending  stream  was  lost  in  its  own  vapour, 
this  part  of  the  river,  from  incessantly  rolling 
down  an  unbroken  mass  of  foam^  seemed  an 
ever-revolving  avalanche  crested  with  snowy 
spray.  Bat  how  give  an  idea  of  the  depth  of 
sound,  when  the  two  cross  streams,  which  had 
been  prancing  along  sideways,  arching  their 
necks  like  warhorses  that  hear  the  trumpet, 
broke  upon  the  main  stream  and  forced  their 
way  into  it !  From  the  valley  of  thunder  where 
they  encountered,  rose  a  towering  misty  column, 
behind  which  the  river  unites  unseen,  as  though 
unwilling  that  any  should  witness  the  aw- 
fully tender  reconcilement  of  its  waters.  In 
returning  up  the  path,  contrasting  in  my  mind 
4he  confusion  I  had  just  left,  with  the  compara- 
tive tnmquiUity  of  the  stream  above,  and  its 
■ubsequent  beautifully  gentle  stillness  aa  it 
winds  between  its  green  banks,  I  found  it  re- 
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miod  me  of  the  one  day  of  terror  which  is  to 
separate  time  from  eternity.  The  idea  was 
strengthened^  when  looking  back  on  the  scene 
of  turbulence  from  a  summer-house  immediatdy 
over  it,  I  saw  the  glorious  sun,  that  visible  eye 
of  God,  not  only  smiling  on  the  river  in  both 
its  states  of  quietness,  but  beautifying  the  very 
foil  itself  with  the  colours  of  a  perfect  rainbow, 
thus  brightening  the  depth  of  the  extiemest  up- 
roar  with  a  gleam  of  light  and  peace,  and  a  sign 
of  hope. 

After  fully  examining  this  side  of  the  water- 
fall, we  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over.  In  our 
passage  I  discovered  that  what  I  had  taken  for 
nearly  the  whole  stream,  was  little  more  than  a 
third  of  it,  and  that  between  thtf'rig^t  bank  and 
the  two  rocks  before  spoken  of,  was  a  third, 
which  divided  the  remainder  of  the  river  into 
two  unequal  parts,  so  as  to  make  three  '^^tf^ttlw 
in  all.    One  has  been  already  described.    The 
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middle  fall  is  perhaps  die  broadeit,  and,  though 
not  8o  interesting  as  either  of  its  brethren,  brings 
its  waters  down  with  great  dignity  in  one  straight 
unbroken  flood.  The  fall  adjoining  the  right 
bank  is  the  smallest.  To  this  we  approached 
▼ery  near  by  means  of  a  mill  which  is  built 
close  to  it.  Here  I  perceived  to  my  great  de- 
light that  what  previously  and  at  a  distance 
neemed  a  savage  contest  between  the  cur- 
rents, is  only  a  fiercer  joyousness  and  the 
fiiry  of  mimic  war.  The  waters,  after  rushing 
to  the  onset,  leap  back  from  it  with  a  laughing 
exultation  and  boyish  alacrity  incompatible  with 
hostility  or  hatred.  The  third  fall  is  very 
beautiful  bdeed,  the  whole  stream  on  that 
side  running  aslant  over  a  bed  of  rocks  till  it 
tumbles  forward  in  vast  masses  like  enormous 
blocks  of  crystal,  with  edges  so  white  and  bril- 
liant, so  sudden  in  appearance,  and  following 
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one   another  with    a    speed  so  giancingt  that 
they  gave  me  the  idea  of  frost  lightnings. 


On  my  return  home,  overflowing  with  admi- 
ration of  the  Rhinefall,  I  was  told  that  I  must 
be  mistaken,  for  that  most  English  travellers  are 
-disappointed  by  it.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to 
people's  fondness  for  reading  detailed  accounts 
^f  the  spots  they  are  to  visit,  thus  learning 
to  look  through  other  eyes  instead  of  with  their 
own ;  especially  as  most  descriptions  mean  to  em* 
hellish  or  magnify,  and  if  a  man  sees  a  serpent  a 
hundred  feet  long,  the  odds  are  he  will  tell  you 
it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Efaie  tourists  form 
in  their  own  minds  notional  conceptions  of  what 
this  and  that  object  must  be ;  and  then^  be- 
cause Nature's  Rhinefall  is  not  a  copy  of  their's, 
they  blame  her  for  differing  from  their  pattern, 
forgetting  that  her's  was  made  first : 

*«  For  whMi  we  are  there,  elthoogh  *tii  fiUr, 
It  b  enocher  Yarrov.'* 
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All  these  things,  and  the  flutter  incident  to 
expectation,  render  the  mind  unapt  for  receiving 
that  new,  vigorous,  and  exact  impression,  which 
alone  is  beautiful  or  lasting.  Surely,  the  best 
way  of  taking  the  bent  of  a  thing,  is,  to  yield  to 
ita  sway  and  there  fix.  But  should  not  the  ima* 
gination  in  studying  poetry — and  a  tour  in  Swit- 
zerland is  nothing  else  •  be  active  ?  Yes ;  when 
it  has  first  been  passive.  To  do  anything  worth 
doing,  we  must  have  8ufi*ered.  The  quality  most 
fatal  to  a  general,  says  Napoleon  somewhere  in 
his  Memoirs,  is  a  propensity  '*  de  se  faire  des 
iaUeaux."  It  is  to  this  propensity,  equally 
destructive  of  knowledge  and  of  taste,  that  I 
would  attribute  the  disappointment  of  my  coun« 
trymen  at  SchaflPhausen. 

Widely  difi*erent  from  this  picture-making 
are  the  modest  anticipations  of  the  true  poet. 
He  too  perhaps  dreams  of  rock  and  wood  and 
yawning  depths,  and  the  restless  might  of  an 
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impriaoned  nver,  oc,  it  nay  be^  of  noble  watien 
struggling  for  precedency  down   the  rash   of 
danger ;  but  all  this  while  he  knows  himeelf  to 
be  dreamtngy  and  knows  moreoTer  that  he  can 
only  dream  a  dream.    Troth,  the  pieseBce  of 
the  desired  object  arouse  him:  he  opens  kis 
senses  and  mind  wide  to  the  spectacles  which 
nature  has  prepared,  and  submits  his  visions 
dutifully  to  her  realities.    His  perceptions  of 
beauty  are  too  quick  not  to  discover  in  a  thousand 
points  the  justness  and  haimony  of  her  woric* 
ings;    and    his   imaginatioo,   flexible    as    well 
from  practice   as  from  inherent  powers  of  nio-> 
dulation,  readily  takes  its  tone  from  hers.     Not 
even  in  those  extreme  cases  where  the  anticipa- 
tion had  been  so  long  fostered  in  the  fancy  as 
to  have  taken  root,  is  the  reality  excluded  by  it 
from  the  poet's  mind :  his  spirit  is  large  Plough 
for  both ;  and  they  flourish  together  in  it  like 
two  brotherly  trees  that  unite  to  make  one  great 
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Iree  between  them.  But  why  say  in  prote, 
what  has  been  already  Baid  much  better  in  went  ? 
Wordsworth,  who  in  1803,  sang  of  Yarrom 
Uvouktdy  eleven  years  afterward  sang  thus  of 
Yarrow  yisited : 

«« Bat  thou,  that  didst  appear  lo  fair 
To  food  imagination. 
Dost  riTal  in  tlie  lif^t  of  day 

£Lor  dfilifatg  nrnittflw 

•  •  •  • 

I  see;  but  not  by  sight  alone, 

Fair  region,  have  1  iron  tliee ; 

A  ray  of  fimcy  still  surnTes, 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee. 

•  •  •  • 

And  yet  I  know,  where*er  I  go, 

Thy  g€nmn§  image  Yarrow, 

Win  dwell  with  me,  to  highten  Joy, 

And  eheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 


To  translate  La  Fontaine's  fables  is  as  idle,  at 

» 

to  decant  a  bottle  of  Champagne :   the  spirit 
eyi^Mirateii ;  aad  there  is  not  much  else.  i;« 
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.  Hardly  any  odour  is  so  noisome  as  that  of  a 
perfumer's  shop ;  if  some  friend  would  but  hint 
this  to  the  author  of  Laiia  Rookk,  I  have  known 
that  poem  give  a  head^ache,  just  like  the  Pm^ 
$age  Feydeau,  ir. 


One  often  hears  of  characters  being  xDkiie' 
tDoshed.  Yeliow^voiked  would  be  an  apter  expres- 
sion :  for  in  such  cases  gold  has  about  twenty 
times  the  potency  of  silver.  Indeed  the  Stock- 
Exchange  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the 
yellow  fever  must  be  the  healthiest  state  of  man. 
All  are  so  eager  to  catch  it«  u. 


Few  are  very  ready  to  give,  except  to  those 
^ha  want  nothing.  They  conceive,  I  &ocy, 
ihat  they  are  fulfilling  the  promise :  tmlo  ercff 
o»e  tJ^i  ktdk  9kaU  be  given.  That  the  second 
pait  of  the  same  promise  should  never  fail,  has 
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been    the  prime  care  of  all  the  gOTernmenU 
which  have  ever  existed.  u. 


Never  tell  a  person,  you  mean  no  offence.  If 
you  really  mean  to  give  none,  it  is  an  insult  to 
suppose  he  will  take  it.  Much  oftener  however 
your  very  defence  implies  the  consciousness  of 
having  offended.  People  seldom  wrap  a  rag 
round  a  finger  which  has  nothing  the  matter 
with   it.     But  hollow    things    sound    readily. 

u. 


I  believe 'the  correct  definition  of  a  busybody 
to  be  :  a  person  who  has  nothing  to  do,  and  who 
therefore  does  nothings.  It  is  natural  that  such 
characters  should  be  so  common  among  old 
maids ;  where  they  find  not  a  kindlier  vent  for 
their  activity  and  for  the  great  female  instinct  of 
busying  themselves  for  others,  in  educating  the 
children  of  their  relations  or  friends,  or  in  the 
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superintendence  and  management  of  charitable 

works.  u. 


Some  minds    cannot    boil,     without   boiling 
over.      Let     Coleridge    devise   any    vessel    for 
his     thoughts,    however    eccentric    its    shape, 
however    manifold    its     convolutions,    still     it 
will   not  hold  them.      He  seldom  says  enough 
on  any  subject,  because  he   always   says    more 
than  enough.     His    works    are    like    a  forest: 
you   are  for  ever  losing   the    main  road,  from 
the  number  of  stately  allies  beneath  which  you 
must    pause  and  contemplate,   the   number    of 
pleasant  by-paths  which   lure  you  along  them, 
the   number  of  wild  dingles  which  you  cannot 
choose  but  explore.  u. 


Second  thoughts  are  best,  says  every  second 
person  you  meet ;  fitly  enough ;  for  second 
thoughts  are  always  second-rate  ones.     A  second 
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thought  is  onlj  a  half-thought ;  or,  according  to 

Hamlet's  more  correct  analysis^ 

The  crsven  acmple 
,  Of  thinking  too  predidy  on  the  event, 
A  thought  which  quartered  hath  but  one  part 

wiadom. 
And  erer  three  parts  coward. 

No  second  thought  ever  led  a  man  to  do  an j- 
thing  generous,  anything  kind,  anything  great, 
anything  good.  By  its  very  nature  it  can  sug- 
gest nothing ;  except  difficulties  and  hinderances. 
It  objects,  it  demurs,  it  pares  off,  it  cuts  down. 
/  mu4t  not  do  this :  who  knows  what  ma^  be  the 
amsequsnce  ?  I  must  not  engage  in  that :  it  is  tm- 
possihie  to  see  the  end  of  it.  I  must  not  go  this 
tM^ :  there  majf  be  a  precipice  across  it :  nor  that 
twiy ;  there  may  be  a  puddle^  and  I  may  wet  my 
feet ;  and  people  have  died  of  wet  feet;  or  there 
ON^  be  a  pebble,  and  it  may  get  into  my  shoe,  and 
fnos  Aav€  been  lamed  for  life  by  pebbles  in  their 
shoes.     What  will  A  say  J  what  will  B  think  f  how 
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win  C  look?  wiUnoiD  laygk  ai  met  But  it  is 
endless  to  enumerate  the  doubts^  the  cavils,  and 
the  quiddities,  the  ifo,  the  skouWsy  and  the  maj^s, 
the  marks  of  interrogation,  and  the  marks  of  ad- 
miration, wherewith  that  father  of  all  pettifog- 
gers, Nothingness,  barricades  himself  against  the 
assaults  of  Enterprise. 

Second  thoughts,  I  have  said,  are  only  frag- 
ments  of  thoughts ;  that  is,  they  are  thought  by 
a  mere  fragment  of  the  mind,  by  a  single  facutty, 
the  prudential  understanding;   which,   though 
highly  useful  as  a  servant,  is  too  fond  of  putting 
on  its  master's  clothes,  in  spite  of  its  mean  car« 
riage  when  wearing  them.    Now  man,  as  I  have 
before  remarked  of  his  actions,  that  is,  of  his 
outward  thoughts,  so  also  in  his  thoughts,  whidi 
are  his  inward  actions,  should  studiously  pffesci'wt 
the  unity  of  his  bdng :  his  every  motion,  whether 
spiritual  or  corporeal,  whether  simple  or  complex, 
should  be  single  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow :  it 
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should  be  like  the  motion   of  that  cloud  so 
majestically  described  by  Wordsworth^ 

Which  heweth  not  the  knid  windt  when  they  call, 
Or  moveth  altogether,  if  it  more  at  all. 

For  this  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  its  consis- 
tency and  integrity :  if  any  portion  of  it  strays 
from  the  main  body,  \tke  Cossack  winds  are 
ready  to  disperse  it,  even  as  the  Cossacks  with 
their  windlike  fleetness  destroyed  every  straggler 
from  the  great  army  of  Napoleon.  Our  first 
thoughts,  as  was  observed  before^  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view,  (Vol.  1.  p.  148.) 
are  much  likelier  to  be  just :  for  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  our  whole  being ;  or  at  leasty  if  the 
feelings  have  a  somewhat  undue  predominance, 
they  still  act  in  unison  with  the  intellect ;  and 
moreover  they  have  been  fashioned  by  the 
intellect,  and  trained  by  the  experience  of 
our  whole  lives,  until  they  have  acquired  that 

VOL.    II.  II 
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kind  of  discrimination  which  is  called  tact^  from 
its  approach  to  the  certainty  in^rted  by  the 
least  fallible  of  the  senses.  But  when  the  un- 
derstanding lifts  up  its  heady  grumbling  because 
it  has  not  been  appealed  to,  and  mutters,  tkis 
must  notf  may  not^  cannot^  should  not  6e,  the  mind 
is  no  longer  at  one,  but  at  six  andscTen;  it 
grows  as  it  were  drunk  with  prudence  and  see» 
double,  and  falters,  totters,  reels,  tumbles,  and 
falls  asleep. 

Are  we  then  always  to  halt  at  our  first 
thoughts?  Yes:  if  we  cannot  go  beyond  oar 
second  thoughts.  These  are  only  good  as  a 
half-way  house  to  bait  at  in  the  progress  to  our 
third  thoughts;  which  in  consonance  with  a 
foregoing  remark  are  mostly  found  to  chime 
with  the  first,  like  the  third  line  in  the  DiviMa 
Comffie(fia,that  magnificent  spiritualization  of  all 
sensuous  things^  the  very  title  of  .which  declares 
the  harmony  between  earth  and  heaven.     For 
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-while  great  practical  minds  anticipate  their 
second  thoughts  in  thenr  first,  great  speculative 
minds  take  up  their  first  and  second  thoughu 
and  reconcile  them  in  their  third.  The  horses 
of  the  former  are  harnessed  as  before  a  Grecian 
<^hariot,  all  four  abreast,  and  they  advance  vehe- 
mently and  impetuously,  though  not  without 
some  peril.  Second-thoughted  men  take  off 
their  feelings,  that  .is,  their  two  outside  horses,, 
for  fear  of  their  kicking  and  plunging,  and  are 
content  to  plod  along  at  a  foot's  pace  with  the 
heavy  wheelers  of  the  understanding.  The 
third-thoughted  man  resumes  his  feelings,  and 
places  them  as  leaders  in  front,  where  they  are 
more  manageable  and  less  likely  to  run  foul.     u. 


No  earthly  light  is  without  smoke ;  no  earthly 
fire  but  leaves  embers  :  so  is  it  with  human  vir- 
tues. Only  good  men  have  fumivores,  to  keep 
their   smoke   from   annoying  their  neighbours, 

II  2 
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nay  sometimes  even  to  fuel  their  flame  with  it : 
they  gather  up  the  cinders,  and  throw  them  into 
the  fire,  which  neyer  bums  so  clearly  and  8tea> 
dily  and  quietly  and  durably,  as  after  this  has 
been  done.  Such  is  one  of  the  many  precious 
lessons  we  leam  from  that  peerless  book  St.  Au- 
gustin's  Confessions,  u. 


The  crab  is  among  the  very  few  native  English 
fruit-trees.  I  hope  the  qualities  it  has  girra 
name  to,  are  not  likewise  natives  of  this  island. 
And  yet  one  may  suspect  it,,  one  may  even 
suspect  we  are  vain  of  them,  from  the 
outcry  English  travellers  set  up  against  the 
French,  for  not  being  equally  ill-favoured.  We 
are  fond  of  bragging  that  they  have  no  comfort 
in  their  language  or  in  their  country:  they,  I 
believe,  might  reply  that  they  have  no  iil-natmre 
in  either.  If  so,  not  having  the  latter  is  a 
greater  bliss  than  having  the  former.     Nay,  the 
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former  in  its  modern  sense  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  latter :  at  least  the  chief  effect  of 
what  we  call  comforts,  that  I  know  of^  is,  teach- 
ing people  how  to  be,  and  how  to  make  all 
around  them,  uncomfortable.  So  strangely  do 
words  change  their  meaning :  a  nervous  arm,  as 
Coleridge  has  noticed,  used  to  be  vigorous ;  it  is 
grown  feeble  and  imbecile.  Comfort  used  to 
strengthen  and  uphold :  it  now  relaxes  and 
weakens  and  lays  us  prostrate  on  a  sofa.  v. 


The  only  place  where  one  rarely  sees  anybody 
acting  a  part,  is  on  the  stage.  The  practice  there 
is  to  play  double  or  quits,  and  either  to  act  an 
actor,  or  to  act  oneself.  u . 


We  are,  the  better  sort  of  us,  all  Adams, 
^e  all  have  love  begotten  for  us,  not  of  the 
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flesh  but  of  the  soul,  sent  to  us  we  guess  not 
whence,  leading  us  we  see  not  whither,  garrison- 
ing our  vacant  hearts  against  the  assaults  of  ap- 
proaching manhood,  with  admiration,  sdf-for- 
getfulness,  deyotion,  purity,  in  a  word  with  all 
true  tiobleness^  and  whispering  to  us  its  own 
eternity  if  we  are  faithful  to  it  and  to  oursehres. 
But  the  fniit  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and  the  ser- 
pent suggests  that  it  will  be  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  from  impatience  and  curiosity  we  eat 
thereof,  and  love  becomes  mortal. 


Faultiness  or  pravity  and  perishableness  are 
correlatives.  The  last  enemy  therefore  must 
needs  be  Death ;  and  he,  when  all  others  aie 
destroyed,  will  fall  without  a  struggle. 


AH  the  elements  minister  to  man,  even  in  tbeir 
simplest  unorganized  state.  The  Earth  is  his 
abiding-place ;  Water  supplies  him  with  drink ; 
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he  breathes  Air ;  and  such  is  the  beneficence  of 
Fire,  that  the  ancients  represented  it  as  the 
greatest  of  the  goods  bestowed  on  men  by  their 
greatest  benefactor,  by  that  intelligence  which 
enables  them  to  look  before  and  after,  that  Pro- 
metheus who  at  once 

MvifAtitf  ff  dwdvTiay  fiovirofAirofi'  ipydnv. 

So  manifold  indeed  is  its  utility,  that  hardly 
anything  material  can  vie  with  it,  even  if  it  were 
not  the  chariot  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  mar- 
tyrs had  mounted  into  heaven.  u. 


Tbe  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  con- 
templation of  some  heroic  deed,  is  not  unlike 
that  image  of  light  which  abides  for  some  time 
on  the  eye  after  looking  at  the  sun.  And, 
alas !  it  too  seldom  does  more  than  dazzle  and 
vanish.  u. 
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We  are  most  of  us  Absaloms,  caught  and 
inextricably  entangled  by  the  beautiful  locks 
which  are  our  pride :  and  when  so  entrapt  wc 
fail  an  unresisting  prey  to  the  enemy.  u. 


The  bitterness  of  heaven  is  sweet :  how  sweet 
then  its  sweetness  !  The  sweetness  of  hell  is  bit- 
ter :  how  bitter  then  its  bitterness  ! 


Whence  arises  the  pleasure,  the  eagerness, 
wherewith  men,  and  wometi  too,  unless  their 
natural  appetites  have  been  checked  and  refined 
into  a  nicer  delicacy,  if  not  into  a  fastidious 
daintiness,  flock  to  the  aspect  of  danger? 
What  collects  such  a  concourse  around  a 
scaffold  ?  surely  it  is  not  a  mob  of  vultures  ga- 
thering about  the  carcase.  What  renders  a  ship 
m  a  storm  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sub- 
iimest  and  most  fascinating  spectacles '(  Surely 
it  is  not,  as  the  Epicureans  assert,  ^*  quibus  ipse 
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malis  caieasy  quia  cernere  suave  est/'  or,  as 
Hobbes  expresses  it,  because  '*  there  is  Novelty 
and  Remembrance  of  our  own  security  present/' 
(Humane  Nature^  Chap.  IX.  19, J     The  plea- 
sure comes  rather  from  the  arousal  of  the  ima- 
gination,  from  the  impetuous  rush  of  the  feel- 
ings, which  ever  swarm  like  bees  at  the  sound 
of  the  alarm-bell,  and  of  which  the  intensest 
and  most  fervid  activity  is  always  the  most  de- 
lightful.   There  is  a  solemn  assemblage  of  emo* 
tions,  breathless  and  leaning  forward  to  listen  like 
a  devout  congregation  to  the  eloquent  voice  of  the 
preacher ;  there  is  an  awfulness  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  elements  upheaving  wave  after  wave  as  it 
were  sword  after  sword,  and  firing  blast  upon 
blast,   to  destroy  their  victim;    it  is   at  once 
fearful  and  joyous  to  behold  man  battling  widi 
powers  to  which  his  own,  materially  considered, 
are  nowise  comparable,  and  holding  out  against 
them,  if  not  vanquishing  and  subduing  them,  by 
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the  courage  and  wisdom  of  his  soul :  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  conflict  which  our  brother  is  wag- 
ing ;  the  honour  of  our  own  spiritual  natures  is 
concerned  in  it;  and  so  long  as  the  result  is 
still  uncertain,  we  hope  and  trust  that  man  will 
be  victorious. 

In  the  weak  indeed,  where  their  own  personal 
safety  is  at  stake,  and  where  their  fears  for  them* 
selves  are  strongly  awakened,  the  pain  of  such 
a  situation  will  often  overbalance  the  pleasure; 
and  thus  a  seemingly  plausible  pretext  is  afforded 
for  the  assertion  of  Lucretius,  that  danger  is  only 
pleasant  to  those  who  are  out  of  it.  But  the 
brave  and  truly  human  heart,  be  it  the  manly  or 
the  womanly, .  is  distressed  to  witness  a  peril  in 
which  it  cannot  share ;  it  long^  to  be  in  it, 
either  for  the  sake  of  fighting  or  of  helping :  it 
riias  higher  and  higher  with  the  emergency; 
and,  as  I  have  seen  eyes  which  have  seemed  te 
be  bright  with  excessive  darkness,  so  may  it  be 
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said  of  honorable  danger,  that  the  very  excess 
of  its  darkness  brightens  it. 

In  the  case  of  an  execution,  it  is  true,  most  of 
the  finer  excitements  are  wanting;  and  th^tt 
therefore  is  relished  only  by  coarser  palates,  by 
those  who  feel  not  duly  the  atrocity  of  Crime  or 
the  majesty  of  Law,  and  who  are  little  interrupt- 
ed by  such  appalling  thoughts  while  they  are 
gazing  upon  the  struggle  between  Life  and 
Death.  v. 


What  is  material  is  immaterial :  what  is  im- 
material is  material.  u. 


M4  roUt  d  woiHv  i^v,  dXk'  a  wtroiiiKiyat,     u. 


A  true  knight  wishes  only  for  two  allies,  the 
prayer  of  Earth,  and  the  blessing  of  Hearen. 
Let  him  be  slain :  he  cares  not :  be  is  s«ra  to 
tive.      Let  him  be  conquered  :   it  mattoi*  not : 
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he  is  sure  to  triumph.    For  the  cause  of  good  is 
the  cause  of  God.  u. 


Is  not  the  buming  bush  seen  by  Moses  an 
exact  type  of  the  devout  heart  ?  It  too  bums  as 
with  fire ;  and  it  is  not  consumed :  for  the  fire 
is  the  presence  of  God. 

Hence  also  we  learn  that  destruction  and  mor- 
tality are  of  the  earth  earthy.  The  heavenly  fiie 
consumes  not.  The  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  bum, 
unless  the  glass  they  shine  through  is  d^kened. 

u. 


The  idea  of  the  introduction  to  Goethe's  FaMtt 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  introduction  to  the 
book  of  Job.    Pope  had  noticed  long  ago,  that 

Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 


This  is  the  natural  progress  of  society.    Hie 
first  danger  is  from  distress,  which  may  some* 


i 
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times  drive  a  man  into  crime :  the  second  and 
greater  is  from  prosperity,  which  helps  him  to  slide 
down  into  sin.    The  former  may  numb  the  heart, 
until  it  ceases  to  clench  its  hold ;  the  latter  too 
often  relaxes  it,  so  that  it  lets  yirtue  drop.    Even 
this  however  furnishes  a  very  inadequate  no- 
tion of  the  temptations  by  which  Faust  is  beset. 
The  last  century  had  taken  rapid  strides  toward 
Hell.    The  sons  of  Gtod,  man*s  intellectual  and 
spiritual  faculties,  saw  the  daughters  of  men, 
their  animal  and  sensual  propensities,  that  they 
were  fair ;  and  we  are  not  yet  delivered  from  ail 
the  foul  progeny  that  spawned  from  the  unna^ 
tural  concubinage.    This  state  of  being  is  what 
the  great  poet  of  our  times  undertook  to  re- 
present, in  which  ''  every  imagination   of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  was  only  evil  continually." 
The  snares  which  Faust  falls  into,  are  within 
him  as  well  as  without  him  ;  his  enemy  is  hmi- 
self ;  and  the  strength  of  that  enemy  makes 
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him  the  more  formidable:  every  feeling  df 
heart/ every  talent  of  his  mind,  every  aspintkNi 
of  his  soul,  is  leagued  in  conspiracy  against  hink 
No  wonder  then  he  falb,  and  that  his  foil  from 
such  a  hight  is  terrible. 

Many  good  people,  I  understand,  are  shocked 
by  Fwut,  and  cry  out  that  it  is  very  profane.  How 
loudly  the  same  good  people  would  have  cried 
out  against  many  passages  in  the  Bible,  if  only 
they  had  not  been  in  the  Bible  !  Weak  eyes  may 
be  disabled  for  seeing  by  the  excess  of  light,  no 
less  than  by  the  absence  of  it.  To  repeat  a  re- 
mark which  is  forced  upon  one  daily,  it  would 
be  well  if  these  exclaimers  were  to  bear  in  mnd, 
that  being  easily  shocked  is  no  proof  of  standing 
fast. "        •  u. 


*'  Toleration  (says  Landor)  is  an  odious  word.** 
(Imag.  CoHV.  Vol.  I.  p.  818.)  Perhaps  it  ia  to; 
and  yet  the  intolerance  of  men  has  made  it  tke 
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name  of  a  rirtne,  nay  even  of  a  very  rare  one. 
Many  may  boast  of  it :  few  truly  possess  it,  or 
practise  it,  except  toward  themselves.  u. 


The  most  heinous  kind  of  blasphemy  is  per* 
tecution.  u . 


Drunkenness  is  usually  followed  by  sickness  : 
so  is  spiritual  intoxication  by  spiritual  depres- 
sion. V. 


Society  every  now  and  then  wants  a  little 
bloodletting :  this  may  be  the  use  of  wars.       u. 


Pour  s'elever,  il  faut  se  lever.  u. 


Peutitre^  c*est  le  mot  de  celui  qui  ne  peut 
faire.     Napoleon' ne  s'en  servoit  pas.  .    u. 


Forte  ne  agas,  at  fortiter :  fortibus  nihil  est 
ftnrtuitum.  v. 
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Rivalry  among  men  usually  begets  avenion,  if 
not  hatred.  We  forget  tbat  we  cannot  press 
down  our  competitor,  without  sinking  ounelvea. 
We  forget  that  every  moment  employed  in  at- 
tacking him,  is  so  much  lost  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  prize.  We  might  take  a  lesson  from  a  race* 
course :  if  the  horses  run  against  each  other, 
they  are  likely  to  bolt.  The  sound  of  feet,  whe- 
ther behind  or  beside  or  before  them,  only  re- 
doubles their  efforts  to  reach  the  goal.  Nay,  the 
very  word  rivalry  might  teach  us  wisdom.  One 
cannot  frame  a  conception  of  a  more  loving 
neighbourhood,  than  that  between  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  river,  as  they  fix  thoir  smiling  faoes 
continually  upon  each  other,  although  they  vie 
in  striving  which  shall  convert  the  fertility,  they 
both  suck  from  the  same  stream,  into  the 
greatest  richness  and  beauty.  v. 


What  a  fine  vision  of  Honour  had  Aristotle 
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leen!  when  he  declared,  ikOKu  ^  n/«fj  tV  ro<« 
TtfiMVi  fidXXor  hratf  if  ir  tf  rtfimfitrfk     (EfAtc* 
I.  d.)  Nothing  can  be  truer :  as  the  aame  thought 
is  nobly  expressed  by  Landor,  **  Glory  is  a  light 
that  shines  from  us  on  others,  and  not  from 
others  on  us."    {Imag.  Omv,  Vol.  II.  p.  585.) 
And  surely  the  happiness  of  possessing  some- 
thing upon  which  we  can  look  admiringly,  some- 
thing wherewith  we  can  always  refresh  ourselves 
as  in  an  Oasis,  after  wandering  wearily  through 
the  wilderness  of  fallen  man,  something  to  up- 
hold and  stay  our  best  resolves  when  they  be- 
gin to  faint  and  droop  and  hang  down  their 
heads  in  despondency,  something  whereon  to 
pour  forth  all  that  love  for  our  brethren  which 
is  ever  rising  and   seeking  an  outlet  in  the 
generous  heart,  threatening,  if  we  keep  it  shut 
up,  to  turn  sour, — this  happiness  surely  is  far 
loftier  and  more  deeply  rooted  than  any  pleasure 
which  grows  in  the  rotting  swamps  of  vanity. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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There  »  satniliction  indeed  in  fedeiying  the 
kpowledgement  that  ure  are  worthy  of  honenrr 
our  coti#cieiice  is  often  fearfiil  of  even  whbpering 
its  approval^  until  prompted  hy  some  voice  fiem 
without;  wherefore  men,  as  Aristotle  pursaes, 

dya9oi)c  hvai*  Moreover  it  is  gladdening  to  ne 
homage  paid  to  Virtue,  to  see  her  miyesty  re- 
cognized^ and  to  feel  that  the  only  reason  which 
forbids  our  joining  the  chorus  of  her  admirers, 
iS|  that  she  has  vouchsafed  to  take  up  her  abode 
in  us,  and  to  make  our  spirit  her  shrine.  Bat, 
woe  is  me  I  what  mortal  can  feel  this !  Admira- 
tion is  human:  s4f-complacaicy  bdoAgs  only 
to  Deity. 

Admiration  ennobles  and  blesses  those  who  feel 
it*  The  lover  is  made  happier  by  his  love,  than 
his  mistress  can  be*  like  the  song  of  a  bkd^  it 
cheers  his  own  heart.;  and  any  pleasure  it  camt^ 
municatei^  to  another,  is  only  incidenftal  mxA 
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secondary.  Why  an  we  to  imperatively  eom- 
manded  to  give  glory  unto  Ood  ?  unlets  that  we 
may  ourteWet  be  made  godly  by  our  worship. 
Nor,  if  in  divine  things  one  may  speak  of  mo* 
tives,  is  it  easy  to  conceire  any  worthier  motive 
why  God  should  have  revealed  his  glory^  than 
that  man  might  be  glorified  by  contemplating 
it.  Therefore  is  it  our  bounden  duty  to  give 
thanks  to  him  for  his  great  glory.  v. 


Philosophy  is  the  love  of  wisdom:  Christianity 
is  the  wisdom  of  love.  u. 


Vita  hominis  magna  sit  instauratio.  •  v. 


It  was  a  strange  fancy  for  the  man  who  de- 
clared that  admiring  nothing  is  the  only  way  of 
behig  happy,  to  take  it  into  his  head  that  ha  was 
bom  to  be  a  poet,  and  of  all  poets  a  lyricaL 
Fo>  while  other  poetry  is  the  portraituse  of 

1  S 
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feelings  lyrical  poetry  is  the  utterance  of  il: 
and  our  feelings  cannot  rise  into  the  eChcrial 
regions  of  poetry,  until  they  are  refined  aad 
purified  and  borne  upward  by  admiration,     v. 


It  is  not  the  subsequent  seriousness  that 
is  hypocritical,  but  the  previous  air  of  care- 
lessness and  levity;  an  air  not  only  more 
likely  to  be  assumed  from  being  less  am- 
gmial  to  our  nature,  but  also  more  capable 
of  being  put  on  for  an  occasion,  as  Uas- 
j^emy  is  more  easily  feigned  than  prayer. 


Many  pretend  to  be  better  than  they  are. 
One  can  understand  this:  it  may  serve  their 
turn  in  this  world,  although  in  the  next  it  can 
only  deepen  their  damnation.  But  society  in 
course  of  time  growing  high,  breeds  a  strange 
race  of  vermin,  a  set  of  people  who  pretend 
to  be  worse  than  they  are,  a  if  they  were  pay- 
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iag  court  to  the  Devil,  and  making  interest  with 
bin  igaiaat  their  being  received  into  his  honse- 
hold*  Fearful  is  the  peril  of  such  men ;  incal- 
culable is  the  mischief  of  their  example :  and 
yet  there  is  more  hope  of  them  than  of  the 
others.  u. 


Fine  ladies  paint. .  .just  like  savages.  a* 


One  sees  a  number  of  people  sunning  them- 
selves in  the  moonshine.  v. 


A  person  given  to  barefaced  flattery,  will 
usually  balance  the  account  with  interest  in 
your  absence.  a. 


He  who  amuses  his  guests  by  satirizing  their 
frien4^y  pays  a  poor  compliment  to  the  under- 
standings which  selected  them.  a« 
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Unibelief  ib  the  oflbpring  of  refioemeat*  The 
fool  might  have  said  in  his  heart  iiare  u  no 
Ood;  but  even  the  fool  would  h«ve  kept  it 
to  himself,  unless  he  had  hoped  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world  by  divulging  it.  a. 


Timid  persons  are  afraid  of  learning  and 
science  and  knowledge,  as  leading  to  athdsm, 
or  at  least  to  infidelity.  And  yet  the  Psalmist 
has  pronounced  that  it  is  the  fool,  who  says 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.  This  should  be 
the  text  for  a  sermon  on  the  divine  and  god- 
ly  tendencies  of  knowledge.  In  these  days, 
when  many  are  doubting  whether  Truth  be 
Truth,  people  need  to  be  especially  and  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  distinction  so  ac- 
curately laid  down  by  Bacon,  that  ''  a  little 
Philosophy  Inclineth  man's  mind  to  Atheism, 
but  depth  in  Philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds 
about  to  Religioti.     For    while   the    mind    of 
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man  looketh  upoo  tecond  cauMi  acatteved, 
it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no 
farther :  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of 
them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must 
needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity/'  No  finer 
proof  of  this  can  be  given,  than  Bacon's  own 
ComfesdoH  of  Failk^  that  magnificent  outponring 
of  the  **  understanding  which  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  holy."  u. 


When  philosophers  tell  us  there  will  be  no 
time  in  Heaven,  I  conclude  they  mean  there 
will  be  no  measure  of  time,  that  is,  of  suc- 
cession; for  time  essentially  is  nothing  more. 
That  after  a  happy  resurrection  of  the  body 
there  will  be  no  succession  of  sensations,  that 
in  a  happy  life  of  any  kind  there  will  be  no 
succession  of  emotions,  is  certainly  unimagina^ 
ble,  and,  1  fancy,  is  nowhere  veveakd.  True,  the 
succession  of  emotions  may  be  imperceptible ; 
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but*  to  render  it  so,  we  must  strip  our  eten&ity 
of  reflexion. 

The  eternal  now  of  Hell  is  much  more  con* 
eeivable;  and  it  strikes  me  as  being  the 
most  terrible  form  under  which  the  idea  of 
Hell  can  be  presented  to  us.  To  be  for  em 
buriedy  or  rather  suspended  alive,  in  the  saoie 
dark  atmosphere  of  pain,  able  to  see,  hear, 
and  touch,  but  neither  seeing  nor  hearing 
nor  even  touching,  deprived  of  all  capacities 
of  action,  that  the  whole  man  may  be  more 
entirely  given  up  to  suffering, — ^who  would  bear 
the  burthen  of  this  bodiless  tomb,  that  could 
fly  from  it  to  the  flames  and  ice  of  which 
Milton  has  composed  his  Pandemonium? 


A  Christian  preacher  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
that  he  is  not  a  heathen  philosopher,  that 
he  is  not  a  political  orator,  that  he  is   not  a 
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fl«age*player ;  the  last  especially,  if  he  is  caMed 
to  preach  in  a  fashionable  chapel.  v. 


Affectation  is  offensiye  in  all  places :  in  the 
pnlpit  it  is  noisome.  The  twang  of  the  coo- 
▼entide  is  not  the  twang  of  Apollo's  silver 
bow.  u. 


Coxcombical  indolence  makes  many  infidels : 
stnpid  indolence  keeps  many  Christians. 


Few   are   aware  that  they  want  any  thing, 
except  pounds  shillings  and  pence.  v. 


Seeking  is  not  always  the  way  to  find ; 
or  Altamira  would  have  found  a  husband 
long  ago.  A. 


It   is  natural  that  affluence  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  influence.  u. 
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Henry*8  chief  fault  is  having  too  humble  au 
opinion  of  himself. 

Do  pray  let  him  keep  it  then ;  if  it  be  only 
as  a  rarity.  u. 

The  human  soul,  if  holiness  is  to  abide  io 
it,  ought  to  grow  up,  like  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, in  silence.  The  stones  of  which  it 
is  constructed,  the  materials  employed  to  edify 
it,  should  be  "  made  ready  before  they  are 
brought  thither."  u. 


How  well  it  were  if  we  knew  nothing  of 
evil,  except  that  it  is  the  opposite  and  the 
adversary  of  good !  Tliis  perhaps  is  the  defi- 
nition of  innocence.  u. 


The  ultimate  tendency  of  civilization  is  toward 
barbarism. 


The  spirit  of  colonies  has  in  all  ages  had  a 
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democnUical  biai.  Nations  seldoai  think  of 
sending  out  colonies,  until  they  have  raaohed 
a  certain  pitch  of  civilization,  and  of  that 
practical  knowledge  which  springs  fiom  a 
familiarity  with  the  forms  and  circumstances 
of  civilized  or  congregated  life.  Now  Despotism 
finds  it  difficult  to  establish  its  throne,  except 
on  the  flats  of  Ignorance,  even  as  the  Pyramids 
arose  not  among  the  mountains  of  Upper,  but 
among  the  sands  of  Lower  Egypt :  at  least  the 
only  other  soil  which  does  not  shake  it  off  as 
with  an  earthquake,  is  the  putrid  pestilent  marsh 
of  a  people  in  its  decrepitude.  Again,  in  a  oo» 
lony  all  institutions  are  modem  and  as  it  were  of 
yesterday,  so  that  their  utility  must  be  palpable 
and  immediate :  they  cannot  possess  the  suita- 
bleness and  expediency  consequent  on  long 
usage,  which  make  the  abandoning  old  habits 
and  customs,  ev^n  mischievous  or  evil  ones,  an 
affair  not  only  of  difficulty  but  of  danger  aUke 
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t9  natioiis  wid  indhridttals ;  neither  can  tfwy  t&» 
cite  that  reverential  affection  ^ich  twiaes  iti 
evergreen  foliage  around  all  things  aneieot, 
bleading  'with  and  hightening  their  beautieiy 
veiling  their  weaknesses,  and  concealing  the  foot* 
steps  of  decay,  which  it  too  often  hastens  even 
by  its  own  action,  as  well  as  by  preventiag 
timely  repairs.  A  recently  founded  state  haB  no 
such  feelings:  it  is  not  enough  there  for  s 
practice  to  exist :  every  citizen  wants  to  knov 
sqne  good  reason  for  its  continuance.  Besides, 
eolcuists  are  mostly  men  of  ambition,  always  of 
carterprise :  among  them  are  to  be  found  many 
ts£  those  whom  their  own  restlessness  or  the 
'ptassme  of  circumstances  has  irritated  into 
discontent  with  the  government  of  their  native 
land.  In  their  new  home  intellect  and  indostry 
must  be  the  means  of  eminence;  and  inlettecl 
will  hardly  raise  a  man  to^ny  considerable  h^t 
above  his  fellows,  except  where  an  aiaiy  or  a 
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mob  hearve  him  up  on  their  shieldt  or  on  their 
riioulden.  Now  a  mob  is  the  settlement  to  be 
found  in  none  except  an  old  state  of  societj. 
Colonies  too  from  their  situationy  from  the  par- 
poses  which  dictated  the  choice  of  it,  and  from 
other  causes,  are  generally  commercial :  but 
Coomierce  holds  no  commerce  save  with  the  free. 
These  remarks,  it  u  clear,  apply  not  to  the 
military  colonies  of  the  Romans.     They  wtfs 

« 

things  of  a  different  kind,  mighty  engines  of 
stifling  oppression,  cities  of  police-officers  keep* 
ing  watch  and  ward  against  the  struggles  of 
independence,  the  craftiest  device  of  the  craftiest 
politicians  whom  the  world  ever  saw.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  their  importance :  the  laws  and 
languages  of  half  Europe  bear  vritness  to  it  9  bttt 
in  themselves  they  were  little  or  nothing,,  and 
rather  machines  than  beings.  .u* 


Use  begets  use. 
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PirofiBiMonal  ^education  might  entail  on  our 
posterity  all  the  evils  of  Indian  castes.         a. 


None  ever  appropriated  like  the  Romans. 
They  incorporated  into  their  empire  not  only 
ptorincesy  but  gods.  a. 


Men  have  in  all  ages  been  readily  brought 
to  tnortify  their  bodies  much ;  as  the  penances, 
wearisome  pilgrimages,  and  tortures,  which  fill 
every  superstitious  code,  attest.  But  scueely 
can  they  be  induced  by  any  means  to  mortify 
their  minds  a  little.  So  much  fonder  is  man  of 
his  soul  than  of  his  body ;  in  other  worda,  so 
much  nearer  is  the  soul  to  him,  so  much  more 
essentially  himself. 

Can  we  then  be  really  fond  of  that  about 
which  we  are  so  negligent  ?  How  do  we  shear 
ourselves  to  be  so  ?  as  the  fondest  of  aH  fond 
things,  a  foolish  mother,  does,  by  spoiling  it. 
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Augustm  made  Tiberias  adopt  GennanieQg, 
*^  quo  pluribus  munimentis  insisteret/'  (TMcit* 
Ami*  I.  3.)  He  was  too  strong  to  be  afraid  of 
hiti  ttmngest  support,  and  too  wise  to  distrust 
where  lecunty  was  safety.  But  few  sovere^^ns 
hare  been  equally  politic.  In  Asia  they  teem 
to  think  that  relations  are  only  suckers  which 
weaken  the  royal  stem  and  must  be  cut  off,  and 
that  the  only  use  of  a  king's  brothers  is  ta 
garnish  a  coronation  with  heads.  Even  Tibe- 
rias»  although  he  had  among  men  a  pre-eminence 
like  the  serpent's,  that  was  **  more  subtile  than 
any  beast  of  the  field/'  made  haste  to  forget  this 
lesson,  the  best  thing  his  stepfather  ever  gave 
him.  V. 


Other  animals  war  against  the  animals  of 
other  kinds.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  nan  to 
war  against  his  own  kind*    Among  animals  loo, 
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t  belieTe,  fratricide  prevails  in  proportion  as  they 
become  domesticated.  v. 


It  is  a  most  mischievous  notion  that  aUov* 
anc'bs  are  to  be  made  for  lofty  and  poweffal 
minds:  such  indulgence  encoorages  evil,  and 
flatters  it  and  foments  it.  Let  allowancea  be 
made  for  the  weak,  in  proportion  to  their  weak- 
ness :  but  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  them  let 
much  be  required.  y. 


We  are  tardy  in  finding  out  the  heauty  of 
Order :  our  upstart  will  cannot  be  readily  brought 
to  acknowledge  the  sublimity  of  Law.  On  the 
contrary,  we  prate  about  the  uncmitrolable  ve- 
hemence of  Greatness,  the  excursive  vagaries 
of  Genius :  as  if  forsooth  the  uniformity  of  the 
sun's  march  detracted  from  its  glory,  as  if  the 
oiderliness  of  the  universe,  by  which  the  Giieeks 
were  so  charmed  that   they  called  the  world 
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K6trfi^  or  Order,  an^  made  the  endeavour  to 
confonn  thereto  the  regulative  principle  of  their 
minds,  could  in  any  wise  lessen  its  majesty  or 
lovdiness.  None  but  a  madman  would  wish  to 
turn  the  former  into  a  comet,  or  to  melt  and 
stir  up  the  latter  in  the  yawning  caldron  of 
chaos.  V. 


'    If  Genius  overflow,  it  is,  like  the  Nile,  tp 
fertilize.  u. 


rience  is  the  best  of  teachers.  Doubt^ 
less :  if  anybody  would  go  to  her  school.  But 
hardly  one  person  in  a  hundred  can  learn  any- 
thing from  the  experience  of  others;  and  hardly 
wIR  one  *  in  ten  learn  much  from  his  own. 
Lbt  a  father  have  ruined  his  fortune,  his  health, 
his  character,  by  indulgence  in  any  bad  pro- 
pensity; let.  him  hate  repented  and  refooned 
his    life,    and   been   diligent   in   warning  his 

VOL.    II.  K 
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8on  against  the  sina  of,  which  he  retainf  a 
painful  conactousneM :  the  chance  is  that  die 
'  ton  will  stilt  try  to  pick  his  way  through  the 
same  mire  in  which  his  parent  foundered. 
Though  we  scorn  the  moth  for  returning  to 
the  flame  it  has  just  singed  its  wings  in, 
the  moth  might  with  more  justice  scorn  and 
jeer  at  the  gigantic  folly  of  the  creature 
gifted  with  reason,  who  in  defiance  of  ex« 
hortatiouy  in  ^te  of  sufiering,  keeps  flutter- 
ing, about  the  flames  of  hell,  until  he  fells 
into  them.  v. 


The  efiects  of  human  .wickedness  are.wxHlen 
on  the  page  of  history  in  diaracters  .of  blood : 
but  the  impresnou  soon  fadea.aw%y;  to  mote 
blood  must  be  shed  to  renew  it.  v. 


^■v 


Few  take  advice^  ot  physic»  without  wry  fhcee 
at  it.  V. 
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Who  it  fit  to  govern  othen  ? 

He  who  governs  himself. 

You  might  as  well  hate  said :  nobody.         v. 

Christianity  requires  not  only  acts  bat  dit* 
positions^  not  only  virtuous  deeds  but  viitoes. 
This  is  decisive  of  its  practical  disinterestedness. 
Selfish  alms-giving  is  possible ;  but  the  Gospd 
enjoins  love,  and  selfish  love  is  a  contndictioB. 
Why  then  does  it  hold  out  punishments  and 
rewards  as  motives  ?  Among  other  reaaona»  to 
keep  men  from  being  over-weighted  by  the 
Dvorld,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  induce  the 
fUita,  a  perseverance  in  which,  if  sanctified  by 
prayer,  at  length  superinduces  the  dispositioB. 
Tlie  motives  which  in  childhood  made  us  leani  to 
read,  are  not  the  reasons  why  we  now  love  read- 
ing; but  it  b  plain  that,  to  love  reading,  we 
must  firat  have  learnt  to  read.  As  Coleridge 
says  philosqphically :    ''the   mind   and  con- 

k2 
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science  may  be  reconciled  to  such  motnrteg,  in 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  higher  principle/  and 
with  a  yeai^ing  toward  it  that  implies  a  fbre* 
taste  of  future  freedom.    The  enfeebled  con- 
valescent is  reconciled   to  his    crutches,  and 
thwakfally  makes  use  of  them,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  necessary  for  his  immediate  sup- 
port, but  likewise  because  they  are  the  means 
and  conditions  of  exercise,  and  by  exercise  of 
establishing  gradatim  pauUaHm  that   strength, 
flexibility,   and  almost  spontaneous  obedience 
of  the  muscles,  which  the  idea  and  cheering 
presentiment  of  health  hold  out  to  him.    He 
finds   their    value  in  their   present  necessity, 
and  their  worth  as  they  are  the!  instruments  of 
finally  superseding  it."  Aids  to  RefUxUm^  p.  9S, 
•    And  alter  all  the  being  directly  influenced 
by    what   the   Bible  •  has    promised   and  -  de- 
nounced,  is  in   itself  wise  and    good.    It  is 
not  only  a  higher  and  wiser,  a  moie  patient 
and  liberal  and  far-minded  interestedness,  tiian 
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any  other  the  wodd  can  ahew,  (though  even  as 
such  it  appertains  to  the  perfection  of  oar 
pmdential  nature) ;  but  it  must  ako  hare  been 
preceded  by  a  pure  act  of  Christian  virtue :  for 
it  18  a  preference  of  faith  to  sight,  a  practical 
acknowledgement  of  God  in  his  characters  of 
lawgiver  and  judge,  and  a  manly  humble  seek- 
ing him  as  such  in  spite  of  contumely  and  temp- 
tation. 


.  Like  Izion,  we  often  embrace  a  cloud,  and  can 
only  be  awakened  from  our  trance  by  a  thun- 
derbolt exploding  in  our  arms.  u. 


-  in  the  moment  of  our  creation  we  receive  the 
stamp  of  our  individuality;  and  much  of  life 
is  spent  in  rubbing  off  or  defacing  the  im- 
pression, u. 


There  ia  only  one  tempter  whom  we  are  very 
studious  to  withstand  .  .  God.  u» 
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On  doit  bien  aimer  de  perdre:  on  paise  la 
yie  k  la  perdre,  et  4  se  perdre  soi^m^me;  et  il  y 
a  peu  de  jours  aH  on  ne  fait  miile  choses  k  pme 
perte.  v. 


•    Why  do  critics  make  such  an  outcry  against 
tragicomedies  ?  is  not  life  one  ?  v» 


I  have  been  told  that  Lord  Byron  is  qnite  as 
great  a  poet  as  Shakspeare,  bating  his  uniYer- 
sality.  So  Buonaparte  in  St.  Helei|a  was  quite 
as  powerful  as  Buonaparte  at  Paris,  bating  the 
empire  of  the  world.  v. 


Jeremy  Taylor's  gleaming  fancy  plays  over  his 
deep  reasoning,  like  the  sunbeams  on  the  sea^ 
converting  it  into  a  flood  of  light.  v. 


Hie  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  evil,  no  less  than  of  the  knowledge  of 
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good.  Now  if  we  were  always  certain  which 
we  got  hold  of,  if  we  always  knew  good  to 
be  goody  and  evil  to  be  evil,  things  might  go 
on  better.  Bnt  their  outward  appearance  is 
often  such  as  to  beguile  those  who  are  so  ready 
to  be  beguiled ;  and  there  never  is  wanting  a 
troop  of  conjurors  and  jugglers  who  play  tricks 
with  them,  and  offering  us  the  one  put  the 
other  into  our  hands,  sophists,  as  the  prophet 
denounces  them,  ''  wise  in  their  own  eyes  and 
prudent  in  their  own  sight,  calling  evil  good, 
and  good  evil,  putting  light  for  darkness,  and 
darkness  for  light,  putting  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter."  As  society  thickens 
and  knowledge  spreads,  these  blind  guides 
multiply  a  hundred-fold :  for  while  great  men 
come  forth  almost  like  lions,  singly  from  the 
womb  of  Time,  the  meanest  and  most  noxious 
creatures  will  often  have  plentiftil  broods. 
Hence,  while  at  an  earlier  stage  great  authors 
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hirre  to  deal  chiefly  ^iiith  nien   as  men,  vith 
their  passions  and  feelings,  at  a  later  tfiqr  moat 
deal  with  them  in  great  measvie  as  readers  and 
writers,  Or  at  least  with  their  opinions  and  prai* 
ciples.    Those  familiar  with  Goethe,  and  able  to 
compare  his  works  with  Shakspeaie^s,  will  easily 
perceive  this  distinction ;   and  when  a  penoa 
complains    that    Goethe's  views    of  life   and 
manners,  his  way  of  treating  and  representing 
things,   axe   not  the  same  with  Shakspeve's, 
he  only  shews  that  he  understands  not  what 
he  is  talking   about.     It  is  indeed  a  conunoa 
practice  in  matters  of  taste,  among  those  who 
have  not  apprehended  the  principles  of  right 
judgement,  to  judge  of  a  thing,  not  by  itself, 
but  by  another  things  and  to  condemn  it  be- 
cause it  is  not  something  else :  but  this  is  like 
shooting  a  horse,  because  he  has  not  got  the 
hprns  of  an  ox.     Goethe   in   1800  does  not 
.write  just  as  Shakspeare  wrote  in   1600:   but 
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QQitlier  would  Shakspeare  in  1800  have  written 
juat    as  be  wrote   in    1600.     For   the  frame 
and  aapeet  of  society  are  different;  the  world 
wkich  wonld   act  on  him,  and  on  which  he 
would  have  to  act,  is  another  world.     True 
poetical  genhis  lives  in  communion  with   the 
woiid,  in  a  perpetual  reciprocation   of  influ* 
enoes,   imbibing^   feeling    and  knowledge,  and 
poarii^  out  what  it  has  imbibed  in  words  of 
power  and  gladness  and  wisdom.    It  is   not, 
at  least  when  highest  it  is  not,  as  Wordsworth 
describes   Milton  to  have  been,  **  like  a  star 
dwelling  apart"    Solitude  may  comfort  weak- 
ness :  it  will  not  be  the  home  of  strength.  The 
piety  which  mingles  with  the  world  and  passes 
through  it,  as  a  great  river  passes  through  a  lake^ 
pieserving  the  integrity  of  its  waters,  is  of  a  far 
purer  and  mightier,  as  it  is  of  a  more  beneficent 
kind,  than  that  which  shuns  observation  like  the 
Ifiger,  and  goes  and  buries  itself  in  a  desert.  Now 
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if  Religion    be  rather  Mxsiftl  tbati  eremitiedy 
sutely  the  same  holds  of  Genius :  sniel  j  he  is 
a  greater  poet  who  can  plunge  into  die  woiM, 
and  stem  its  flood,  and  ride  upon  its  waves, 
than  he  who  loiters  about  the  litde  pool  of  his 
own  fancies,  throwing  crumbs  to  the  gold  and 
silyer  fish  he  has  put  into  it.   In  short.  Genius 
is  not  an  independent  and  insulated,  but  a  so- 
cial and  continental,  or  at  all  events  a  penin- 
sular power,  with  a  Corinthian  acropdis  at  <mce 
connecting  it  with  and  protectbg  it  against  the 
main  land:    it  must  suck  in  its  nourishment 
drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  before  the 
strings  are  cut  and  it  is  launched  on  its  voyage 
through  time  and  space. 

Now,  without  entering  into  a  comparison  of 
Shakspeare's  age  with  our  own,  one  thing  at 

« 

least  is  evident,  that,  considered  generally  and 
as  a  nation,  we  are  more  bookish  than  oar  an- 
cestors.   Hie  mere  scholar  may  not  be  so  mere 
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a  scholar ;  bat  litemture  is  more  extsnsiTely 
diffusedi  and  more  operative  on  society.  Our 
feelings  come  not  to  us  directly  from  their  ob- 
jectSy  but  through  a  number  of  mediums  which 
have  been  interposed.  Their  wiidness  has  been 
tamed ;  their  free  play  has  been  checked ;  they 
have  been  taught  their  paces,  and  move  in 
some  degree  according  to  rule:  all  contrasts 
have  been  softened ;  and  we  seem  as  it  were 
to  have  passed  from  an  uncultivated  country, 
with  its  high  mountains  and  wide  dreary 
moors,  and  here  and  there  a  lovely  dell  lying 
like  a  smiling  infant  in  the  arms  of  its  mailed 
father,  into  an  inclosed  plain,  gay  and  pros- 
perous and  laughing,  with  all  its  fields  look- 
ing one  much  like  another.  While  the  conflict 
and  tug  of  passions  supplied  in  Shakspeare*s 
days  the  chief  materials  for  poetry,  in  our  days 
it  is  rather  the  conflict  of  principles :  the  war 
now  is  underground ;  the  mine  is  dug,  and  we 
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'majit  countermune  it.  Tbk  a{]|)ears  not  ipnly 
from  the  works  of  Goethe  and  otbecs  of  \m 
countrymeDy  but  from  the  course  takeo  by  ow 
own  greatest  poets,  by  Wordsworth,  Oderidgs, 
and  Landor.  They  have  been  rebuked  indeed 
lor  not  writing  otherwise :  but  th^  have  done 
rightly;  for  they  have  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  their  nature,  and  the  voice  of  their  age  is 
heard  speaking  through  their  lips.  In  a  like 
way  our  poetry  has  become  sentimental.  Thit 
too  has  been  found  fault  with  :  but  it  was  ift- 
evitable.  A  sentiment  is  different  from  athou^ 
and  from  a  feeling ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  both.  In  its 
old  sense  it  is  not  a  mere  opinion,  but  an  c^tnion 
influencing  and  influenced  by  the  character ;  in 
its  modem  sense,  as  denoting  what  is  implied 
in  the  much  abused  adjective  uniimetiialj  a 
Mntjiment  is  a  reflective  self-conscious  feeUvj^, 
a  feeling,  aware  of  its  own  existence,  niuaiag 
itfielf,  feeding  itself,  and  too  often  pampeoag 
and  spoiling  itself. 
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Vafimu  contiderations  might  ariae  out  of 
the  foregoing  remarks:  we  are  already  in 
the  t^hamher  where  they-  are  sleeping;  one 
has  only  to  raise  the  coverlet,  and  they  will 
janp  up  and  beg  to  be  dressed.  Let  me 
lake  the  first  I  come  to.  Since  knowledge,  like 
all  other  earthly  things,  is  **  of  a  mingled  yam, 
good  and  ill  together,"*  since  too  at  any  parti* 
cular  time  the  ill  is  likely  to  be  more  plenteous 
thftn  the  good,  they  who  enlist  under  the  ban* 
ner  of  liteiuture,  have  a  twofold  duty,  to  extend 
die  dominions  of  Truth,  and  to  ii^t  against  and 
anbdue  the  retainers  of  Error.  Whatever  nsay 
be  man's  chosen  line  of  action,  it  lies  under  the 
operation  of  the  original  curse,  and  there  is  no 
doing  without  also  undoing :  not  only  as  mem* 
bera  of  the  church,  but  in  every  other  capacity, 
sHnle  here  on  earth,  we  are  militant.  There  ate 
«hmys  idols  which  must  be  overthrown,  and 
anpestittons  which  must  be  rooted  out ;  and 
although  it  maybeawholesomer  and  more  genial 
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employment  to  set  up  than,  to  .p«dl  down,  to  pro* 
dttce  than  to  destroy,  still  inteUectnal  Ifte  other 
warfare  is  necessary^  is  unaroidable*    Fahwhood 
will  lift  up  its  impudent  head,  and  must  there* 
fore  be  cast  down  and  crashed:  weeds  and 
thorns  will    s{irout  up,  and,  unless  they  are 
cleared  away^  will  choke  any  good  seed  that 
may  be  sown.    But  warfare,  of  whatever  kind,  b 
a  perilous  trade :  even  though  it  be  undertaken 
id  the  cause  of  humanity,  it  can  hardly  be  canied 
on  without  some  inhumanity :  nor  is  literary  war 
less  slippery  than  any  other;  nay,  rather  it  m 
inwardly  more  dangerous,  in  proporti<Hi  aa  it  it 
less  dangerous  outwardly.    For  the  immediate 
bodily  presence  of  danger  strengthens  and  ale* 
rates  and  therefore  humanises :  but  it  is  a  fcai^ 
f ul  thing,  to  hare  the  power  of  wounding  a  fal* 
low-creature  without  looking  him.  in  the  Cmc^ 
and  of  poisoning  him  with  the  nightshade  vhich 
trickles  from  the  pen.   Nowhere  is  it  moie 
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ful  that  every  thbg  should  he  done  cahnly  aoid 
temperately  and  deliberately,  without  anger  or 
personal  animosity,  and  with  an  unceasing  watch- 
folness  lest  the  blow  fall  on  the  offender  in- 
stead of  the  ofience.  When  thus  waged  in 
the  spirit  of  love,  war  is  not  alien  from  poetry : 
for  what  is  poetry  but  the  language  of  Lore? 
of  that  harmonious  harmonizing  spirit  whkh 
looks  on  all  things  with  an  eye,  dispassionate 
indeed,  yet  kind  and  complacent,  not  as  they 
stand  alone  and  may  often  seem  to  be  purely 
mischierous,  but  as  they  spring  from  the  abysmal 
sources  of  nature,  and  even  when  worst  have  still 
'*  a  soul  of  goodness."  For  this  reason  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Imagination  is  far  wiser,  as  it  is  far 
gentler,  than  the  wisdom  of  the  reflective  under- 
standing :  the  speculation  of  the  latter  is  narrow 
and  fragmentary  and  minute :  but  in  the  visions 
of  the  former  all  things  are  bathed  in  Love,  as 
the  stars  are  in  the  crystalline  bath  of  the  sky ; 
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all  are  members  of  the  one  indiMoluble  uniTene 
whereof  inexhaustible  Love  is  the  radiant  centre. 
What  then  is  the  proper  fashion  of  literary 
warftBu^  ?    The  end  being  not  personal ,  bat  the 
exposure  and  destruction  of  falsehood,  the  de- 
sirable thing  must  be,  to  apply  some  solvent,  at 
the  touch  of  which  it  shall  crumble.    Now  there 
are  two  intellectual  solvents :  logic»  whicb  acU 
externally  and  step  by  step,  eating  aw«y  ooe 
morsel  after  another ;  and  ridicule,  which  pene- 
trates within,  and  spreads  itself  through  every 
part,  until  by  a  sudden  explosion  it  shivers  the 
whole.     In  each  kind  the  most  admirable  spe- 
cimens are  to  be  found  among  the  writings  of 
the   Athenians.      The    demoralizing   sophistry 
which    infested   and    wonied    their    repoblic, 
was  assailed  by  the  analysis  of  Plato  and  by 
the    laugh    of   Aristophanes :    and    although 
they   could   not   get  rid   of  the   disease,    lb- 
mented  as  it  was  by  the  strongest  and   most 
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irritating  diet,  and  confirmed  by  the  constitu- 
tional tendency  of  the  human  soul  to  breed  in 
its  fairest  part  a  cancer  that  shall  consume  it, 
yet  they  must  have  done  much  good  even  in  * 
their  own  days,  some  nationally,  more  perhaps  to 
individuals  whom  they  startled  and  admonished  ; 
and  their  works  have  sounded  through  all  after 
ages  lilce  warning  voices  of  inspiration,  pro- 
claiming the  dangers  that  encompass  the  un- 
checked aberrations  of  the  intellect,  and  calling 
back  the  prodigal  son  to  the  home  of  his  father^ 
from  feeding  swine,  where  '*  he  would  fain  have 
filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did 
eaty  and  no  man  gave  unto  him,"  any  more  than 
the  philosophical  swineholders  give  nourishment 
to  the  poor  people  who  feed  their  swine. 

These  two  polemical  powers  may  be  com- 
bined in  various  proportions :  the  philosophical 
disputant  may  have  more  or  less  wit;  the  po- 
etical may  at  times  introduce  more  or  less  of 
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argument;  whereof  the  Chudi  famish  a  das- 
sicai  example.  Yet^  if  judicious,  he  will  try  to 
keep  as  much  as  may  be  within  the  region  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  not  to  manifest  his  skill 
by  delineating  what  is  loathsome.  Prodigious 
cleverness  may  be  displayed  in  such  a  delinea- 
tion :  it  may  mak^  one  turn  half  sick  with  dis* 
g^st :  but  the  poet's  aim  is  not  to  disgust,  but 
to  delight,  to  exhibit  what  he  alone  duly  sees 
and  thoroughly  feels,  the  everlasting  indisao^ 
Ittble  alliance  between  beauty  and  truth,  be- 
tween goodness  and  gladness.  We  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again,  that  the  businesa  of 
poetry  is  to  please:  it  is  so,  and  this  is  die 
cause :  the  wisdom  of  the  Imaginatioii  is 
clothed  in  smiles;  she  leaves  frowns  to  the 
weekday  faculties  of  the  souL  A  purely  hate- 
ful character,  such  as  Shelley  has  repreaeated 
in  his  Cencfty  a  work  snrpassii^ly  exceUent  for 
the  chaste  beauty  of  its  diction,  is  an    un- 
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poetical  character.  The  poet  averts  or  rather 
diverts  us  from  evil,  not  by  stamping  on  it  and 
treading  out  its  venomous  entrails,  but  in  a 
quieter  and  pleasanter  way,  by  widening  that 
smile  of  rapture  which  it  b  his  high  privilege 
to  excite,  into  a  laugh ;  by  shewing  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  but  without  unco- 
vering its  nakedness  or  disgracing  it:  on  the 
contrary  he  leaves  us  with  an  intenser  love 
for  what  is  good  therein,  and  a  more  ardent 
devotion  to  its  welfare.  The  historian  may 
drain  and  strain  the  English  tongue,  and  write 
till  his  style  cracks  and  his  orthography  gets 
the  cramp,  in  abuse  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth :  Aristophanes  neither  strains  nor 
grows  hoarse,  but  awakens  the  jocund  spirits 
of  laughter.  No  one  so  powerfully  exposes  all 
that  is  bad  in  Athens ;  and  yet  who  ever  loved 
Athens  more  than  Aristophanes?  what  image 
is  the  presiding  hearth-god  of  his  works,  what 

L  2 
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idea  is  breathed  into  us  by  every  line  he  has 
left,  but  that  of  the  city  which,  with  all  its 
failings,  none  else  can  rival  or  approach  ?  So 
again  the  essayist,  with  a  mind  as  plain  al- 
though it  may  not  be  so  spacious  as  Hounslow 
heath,  and  with  thoughts  as  distinct  and  per* 
chance  as  numerous  as  his  fingers,  will  de- 
claim against  the  silliness  of  chivalry,  if  he 
can  think  of  no  fresher  topic  on  which  to  vent 
his  bile  and  his  self-satisfaction.  He  will  talk 
about  ignorance,  and  darkness,  and  absudity, 
and  folly,  and  the  like,  such  being  perhaps 
the  qualities  he  is  most  familiar  with ;  and  he 
will  congratulate  himself  on  being  bom  in  an 
age  when  knight-errantry  has  been  supplanted 
by  author- vagrancy,  when  magazines  cMitauoi 
anything  but  armour,  and  when  a  youthful  as- 
pirant after  renown,  instead  of  breaking  a  lance 
in  a  tournament,  wears  a  quill  to  the  stump  in 
a  revi^.    It  was  in  a  far  different  spirit  that 
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the  chivalrous  Cervantes,  when  the  light  of 
chivalry  was  expiring,  put  his  extinguisher  on 
it,  and  drove  away  the  moths  that  alone  still 
fluttered  around  it.  He  loved  chivalry  too  well, 
to  be  patient  when  he  saw  it  parodied  and  bur- 
lesqued; and  he  perceived  that  the  best  way 
of  preserving  it  from  shame,  was,  to  throw  over 
it  the  sanctity  of  death.  And  yet,  when  he  let 
up  his  scare-crow,  how  many  chivalrous  virtues 
he  could  not  refrain  from  investing  him  with ! 
Here  again  we  are  won  away  from  an  error, 
and  still  retain  our  admiration  of  the  principle 
which  in  its  decrepitude  so  corrupted  itself. 

u. 


Dwarfs  strut :  giants  stoop.  u. 


What  is  the  use  of  ridicule?  To  point  out 
the  deformity  of  foolish  things  to  the  fancy ; 
as  the  use  of  reasoning  is  to  demonstrate  their 
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foolishness  to  the  uuderatanding^.  That  a  mere 
intellectualist  i^ould  object  to  such  a  wea- 
pou,  does  not  surfMrise  me.  He  who  would  pro- 
scribe a  sense  of*  beauty  for  attiacting  with- 
out feimal  proof,  may  consistently  condemn 
ridicule>  because  there  too  the  proof  is  informal. 
But  for  poets  to  cry  out  against  it — ^and  many 
do— only  shews  them  to  be  nothing  moie  than 
half  poets. 

It  was  a  matter  of  boast  to  the  Romans, 
that  they  invented  a  new  species  of  poetry,  the 
satire.  The  fact,  I  believe,  is  so ;  and  the  reason 
is  plain.  The  Greeks  were  incapable  of  invent- 
ing anything  so  unpoetical.  Their  Satyrs  haunt- 
ed the  woods,  and.  were  beings  among  whcmi  the 
Imagination  could  be  content  to  abide,  even  as 
Una  abode  amongst  them,  without  disparagcaiettt 
to  her  heavenly  purity,  taming  their  wiUiiem 
and  softening  their  ferocity,  and  breathii^  sooie- 
thing  of  a  human  soul  into  these  anti-genii,  or 
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concentrations  of  the  animal  nature.  Whereas 
the  Roman  satires  have  no  scent  of  the  woods ; 
their  haunts  are  the  purlieus  of  sin  :  in  Juvenal 
they  reached  their  full  impurity,  and  in  him 
they  are  the  toadstools  that  spring  up  in  the 
hothed  of  corruption.  u. 


A  good  razor  never  hurts  or  scratches. 
Neither  would  good  wit^  were  men  as  tractable 
as  their  chins.  But  instead  of  parting  with  our 
intellectual  bristles  quietly^  we  set  them  up  and 
wriggle.  Who  can  wonder  then  if  we  are  cut 
to  the  bone  ?  and  however  ridiculous  lather  alone 
may  make  us  look,  lather  shot  with  blood  makes 
us  look  much  more  so. 


After  all,  wit  is  an  edged  tooL  It  b  well  to 
have  it :  but  take  care  how  you  use  it.  Else 
it  may  wound  your  neighbour  ;  it  may  cut  your 
own  finger,  or  even  your  throat.  v. 
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Nobody  can  be  such  an  enemy  to  anotker, 
as  almost  every  body  is  to  himself.  v. 


Far  the  greater  number  of  mankind  spend 
their  lives  in  making  themselves  miserable.  A 
great  many  are  chiefly  employed  in  making 
others  miserable.  Not  a  few,  thank  God  I  busy 
themselves  a  good  deal  about  making  otben 
happy.  The  only  rarities  are  the  persons  who 
make  themselves  happy. 

This  is  very  odd :  for  everybody  says,  nobody 
thinks  of  or  cares  about  anybody  half  so  much 
as  himself. 

What  if  that  should  be  the  very  reason^ 


You  love  good  :  shew  your  love,  by  your  ac- 
tivity and  unweariedness  in  wooing  and  try- 
ing to  win  it,  by  watching  all  its  motms 
and  slightest  gestures,  bv  laying  wait  for  its 
going  out  and  its  coming  in,  by  sitting  all  night 
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long  under  ito  window,  if  perchance  you  may 
hear  its  voice  or  catch  the  light  of  its  face«  by 
diligently  seeking  for  it  in  every  thing  that  be- 
falls you,  by  aiming  at  it  and  keeping  its  image 
before  you  in  every  thing  you  do,  by  tracing 
its  footsteps  and  its  spirit  in  every  thing  your 
neighbour  does. 

There  is  hardly  anything  which  you  may  not 
turn  to  good,  even  as  there  is  nothing  which 
the  sun  cannot  illuminate.  It  is  the  simplest  of 
all  metamorphoses,  and,  when  you  are  used  to 
it,  almost  the  easiest :  only  set  about  it  heartily. 
VappeiU  xient  en  mangeanl^  as  the  French  say. 
This  in  short  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone  ;  it 
changes  all  thingps  into  what  is  far  more  pre- 
cious than  gold,  into  that  of  which  gold  is  only 
one  of  the  utensils ;  and  it  may  be  found,    u. 


Certain  mathematical  tlieorems  hold  equally 
as  moral  truths  :  only  few  people  acknowledge. 
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and    still   fewer  discern,   thdr  evidenee    and 
unquestionableness,  when  they  are  applied  to 
spiritual  tbing^.    Men  are  verj  dow  to  believe 
that  the  right  road  is  the  right  road,  or  that  die 
straight  path  to  any  point  is  the  shortest :  every* 
body  whispers  in  your  ear  that  he  has  fonnd  out  a 
short  cut  of  his  own,  and  is  ready  to  shew  it  yoo,  if 
you  will  but  follow  him  and  keep  his  secret:  for 
else  all  the  inns  will  be  full,  and  there  will  be 
no  getting  horses.     In  spite  of  this,  everybody 
is  angry  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  not 
treading  in  the  same  track  with  hims^,  for 
not  doing  exactly  as  he  does.      In  this  most 
reasonable  anger  all  agree;  but  in  few  things 
besides.    Yet  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  this  woiid 
would  be  a  much  better  place,  although  men 
were  like   pins  or  nine-pins,   multiplicatea    of 
each  other.    True,  we  are  or  ought  all  to  be 
moving  toward  the  same  point ;  but  that  point 
is  a  centre  toward  Which  we  are  converging: 
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for  the  present  we  stand  at  different  points  in 
the  circumference,  it  matters  not  whether  of  the 
same,  or  of  divers  concentric  circles;  and  al- 
though your  business  is  to  make  for  the  goal 
along  your  radius,  your  neighbour's  nearest 
way  lies  along  his.  Therefore  quarrel  not  with 
your  neighbour  because  his  temper  is  not  your 
temper,  nor  his  understanding  your  understand- 
ihg,  nor  his  pursuits  your  pursuits:  rather 
admire  the  inexhaustible  opulence  of  nature, 
bringing  forth  such  a  crowd  and  throng  of 
creatures  all  differing  in  kind,  but  all  precious 
and  wholesome,  if  so  be  they  fulfil  the  duties 
of  their  kind. 

But  you  wish  to  give  your  brother  your  arm, 
and  to  help  him  on?  Perhaps  during  a  long 
journey  men  walk  better  with  their  arms  free. 
I  say  men  :  because  I  know  not  that  it  is  true 
of  women :  their  arms  seem  to  seek  a  resting- 
place  ;    and  the    comfort   thus    given  to  the 
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heart,  may  more  than  make  amends  for   any 
trifling  hinderance  to  the  body. 

Bat  you  want  to  have  your  brother  near  yon, 
and  to  shake  hands  with  him?  Make  haste 
then  and  get  to  the  centre,  and  be  ready  there 
to  welcome  him  on  his  arrival.  u. 


Finding  fault  must  have  something  strange- 
ly agreeable,  seeing  that  so  many  spend  ui 
it  the  largest  part  of  their  lives.  Success  to 
be  sure  encourages  them :  in  hunting  for  fanlts, 
nobody  is  ever  at  a  fault.  The  odd  thing 
is,  that,  the  employment  being  so  delightlul, 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  carrying  it  on  at  home, 
where  it  would  cost  far  less  trouble.  Perhaps 
people  are  used  to  see  so  much  good  witUn 
doors,  that  when  they  go  abroad  it  sickens  them, 
and  they  \7ant  a  little  refreshing  variety.  Diey 
warm  themselves  before  their  own  fire,  bat  cmn 
only  wind  the  smoke  out  of  another's  chim* 
ney.     And  yet  a  person  may  turn  his  own  dang* 
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hill  to  some  profit,  while  his  neighbour's  can 
only  annoy  him,  especially  if  be  thnists  his 
nose  into  it.  For  my  own  part  I  would  rather 
go  into  my  neighbour's  garden,  and  smell  the 
choicest  flowers  or  taste  the  choicest  fruit  there  : 
they  are  likely  to  be  pleasanter  and  sweeter. 

u. 


Learned  men  have  objected  to  deriving  Ivcrn 
a  noH  imcendo,  from  the  want,  they  say,  of  any 
like  etymology.  That  suggested  by  a  celebrated 
divine,  o(  pancake  from  ray  Kaxdr,  is  not  quite 
certain*  But  surely  scandal  is  an  instance 
in  point:  for  it  means  what  nobody  stumbles 
or  takes  offence  at,  what  on  the  contrary  every 
body  picks  up  and  pockets,  unless  indeed  he 
rather  hang  it  to  his  watch-ribband  and  jingle 
it  against  his  seals,  v. 


It  is  the  beam  that  is  censorious :  the  poor 
little  mote  is  shame-faced  and  silent.    I  think 
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of  this,  when  I  hear  the  men  of  the  ogfateentk 
or  nineteenth  century  inveying  against  the  fcl^ 
lies  of  the  twelfth  or  the  sixteenth.  They  did 
not  treat  ns  so.  u. 


The  intellectual  soul  has  many  senses  or  mem- 
bers, by  which  it  communicates  with  the  out^ 
ward  world,  but  which  yet  are  no  more  the  in- 
tellect itself,  than  the  limbs  of  the  body  are  the 
life.  Such  are  memory  and  attention,  which 
last  however  is  rather  a  habit  than  a  faculty; 
%uch  also  are  the  powers  t)f  expression  and  per- 
ception;  fancy,  with  which,  as  with  an  eye,  we 
see  similitudes;  apprehension,  with  which,  as 
witii  a  hand,  we  lay  hold  on  objects  and  notions  ; 
and  lastly  sense,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  by 
which  we  practically  discover  of  two  instruments 
which  is  the  more  suitable,  of  two  actions  which 
is  the  more  expedient.  Each  of  tiiese  faculties 
is  susceptible  of  various  exceltenoies,  and  these 
excellencies  are  all  so  many  talents. 
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Genius  on  tbe  other  hand  is  a  perfection  of 
the  soul  itself.  But  what  perfection  ?  For  the 
soul  not  only  thinks,  it  also  feels  and  willa. 
Now  these  its  parts  should  not  live  in  un- 
neighbourly separation,  but  should  endeavour 
to  become  one,  as  far  as  may  be,  ^by  interpene- 
tration  and  interfusion.  The  condition  of  the 
soul  is  then  most  perfect,  when  the  intellect  is 
impassioned,  the  passions  intellectualized,  and 
both  are  elevated,  refined,  controuled,  actnated, 
and  directed  by  a  master  principle.  And  this 
interpenetration  and  interfusion,  I  concttve, 
form  the  essence  of  Genius.  Its  most  remark- 
able property  or  organ  is  its  digestion,  whereby 
it  assimilates  all  things ;  and  its  chief  instinct  is 
to  realize  an  idea. 


Let  me  follow  out  my  brother's  remark :  for 
he  seems  to  me  to  have  caught  sight  of  the  truth, 
in  a  matter  of  no  little  obscurity  and  perplex- 
ity.   Coleridge  has  often  tried  to  lay  down  cer* 
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tain  distinctions  between  Talent  and  Genius,  in 
the  Friend^  (Vol.  i,  p.  1 8S.   Fol.  iii,  pp,  78,  85.) 
and  elsewhere;    and  has  displayed  his  usual 
ingenuity  for  discovering  the  invisible  and  trac- 
ing the  furthest^ and  finest  ramifications  of  an 
idea.     Yet,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  has  not  sa- 
tisfied others  of  the  essential  difference  in  their 
nature :  and  this  want  of  success  I  would  attri- 
bute  to  his  having  chiefly  delineated  what  is 
remote  and  derivative,  if  it  be  not  accidental, 
without  digging  into  the  ground  and  pulling  up 
the  root«    It  is  true,  the  common  eye  best  distin- 
guishes a  ixee  by  its  leaves ;  but  the  scientific  eye 
would  see  the  root,  would  examine  the  seed,  would 
search  until  it  discerned  the  miniature  of  the  oak 
in  the  acorn.     If  you  want  a  person  to  possess 
an  idea  fully,  put  him  fully  in  possession  of  it. 
What  we  have  once  known  thoroughly,  we  never 
lose ;  what  we  have  not,  was  never  ours.      The 
4ight  on  the  glow*worm  passes  away  :  the  Ugh* 
in  the  diamond  endures  as  long  as  the  diamond. 
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Nay  more,  I  cannot  help  doubting  whether 
Mr.  Coleridge  himself  ever  reached  the  origin 
of  the  difference:  had  he  done  so,  he  would 
hardly  have  talked  about  talent,  or  used  the 
vulgar  phrase  a  man  of  talent.  Landor,  al« 
though  no  professing  metaphysician,  yet  guided 
by  that  tact  for  propriety  in  language,  which 
characterizes  him  almost  above  every  other 
writer  I  am  acquainted  with,  has  reproved  this 
expression  in  his  interesting  and  instructive 
dialogue  between  Johnson  and  Tooke  (Imag, 
Conv.  Vol.  ii.  p.  213.)  which  all  desirous  of 
writing  English  ought  to  know  by  heart.  In 
this  instance,  as  in  others  where  a  word  has 
been  fingered  and  thumbed  until  its  meaning 
is  effaced,  a  thing  especially  frequent  in  ab« 
stract  terms  and  the  names  of  spiritual  things, 
since  the  commonalty,  never  having  framed  a 
precise  notion  of  their  value,  let  them  rub 
against  the  larger  and  harder  copper  coins,  and 
are  often  glad  to  pass  them  off,  as  the  Irishman 

VOL.    II.  M 
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passed  off  bis  guinea,  between  two  half-pence ; 
in  such  casesi  to  restore  the  original  impression, 
one  must  try  to  recover  the  original  die.    He 
who  wishes  to  define  an  ambiguous  word,  ought 
to  shew  that  the  signification  he  assigns  to  it 
is  not  arbitrarji  by  shewing  it  to  be  consistent 
with  etymology,  or  with  analogy,  or  with  pri- 
mitive usage. 

Now  there  is  little  question  that  the  common 
use  of  the  word  talent  to  denote  a  faculty  of  the 
mind,  is  traceable  to  the  parable  of  the  talents 
in  the  New  Testament :  just  as  many  other  words. 
lazar  for  example,  spring  from  the  same  source  : 
iust  as  parole  and  palabra  (whence  our  paiarer, 
in  derision  perhaps  of  what  was  deemed  a  Spa- 
nish peculiarity)  are  only  forms  of  ra/oa/SoXiy. 
and  must  at  first  have  meant  the  word  of  tht 
Saviour.     The  true  sense  of  the  parable    w^ 
evident:  the  talents  were  spiritual  guilts  or  en 
dowments :   so  wherever  any  spiritual  or  intei 
lectual  faculty  existed  in  a  high  degree,  it 
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called  a  talent.  A  good  memory  was  a  talent ; 
an  eye  for  painting  was  a  talent ;  a  musical  ear 
was  a  talent ;  readiness  of  speech  was  a  talent ; 
a  man  might  have  a  talent  for  raillery,  a  talent 
for  logic :  "  Horace  (says  Dryden,)  is  to  be 
considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  as  a 
critic,  satirist,  and  writer  of  odes."  All  the 
other  instances  cited  by  Johnson  prove  that 
this  is  the  old  and  right  usage.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  in  France,  whence  we 
probably  imported  it,  was  the  same.  All  these 
talen^  were  so  many  gifts,  so  many  d!fm#, 
names  often  applied  to  them.  They  were,  so 
to  say,  the  particular  features  or  members  of 
the  mind,  when  any-wise  eminent  or  remark*^ 
able :  so  that  the  excellence  of  any  faculty  is 
a  talent.  But  as  a  face  may  have  fine  eyes 
without  a  handsome  nose  or  mouth,  so  the 
possession  of  one  talent  implies  not  the  pos- 
session of  another.  Hence  it  is  a  blunder  to 
club  them  together,  and  denoounate  the  whole 

M  2 
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flock  by  a  siogular  noun.  A  man  may  have  a 
talent  of  a  particular  kind  i  he  may  have  several 
talents  of  particular  kinds ;  amassing  them  we 
may  say  he  has  talents,  or  is  a  man  of  talents ; 
but  he  can  no  more  have  talent  or  be  a  man  of 
talent,  than  he  can  have  pound  or  be  a  man  of 
po  udy  than  he  can  have  letter  or  be  a  man  of 
letter. 

>  Genius  on  the  other  hand  is  one  and  whole 
and  indivisible.     We  cannot   say  that  a  man 
has  geniuses,  as  we  ought  not  to  say  that  he  has 
talent.    Sbakspeare  was  a  man  of  genius  i  bat 
even  Shakspeare  was  not  a  man  of  geniuses. 
Genius  is  the  excellence  of  the  soul  itself  as 
an   intelligence.     It  is  tiiat  central  pervading 
essence  which  modifies  and  regulates  and  de- 
termines all  the  particular  faculties ;  it  is  above 
the  soul  and  in  the  soul  and  one  with    it : 
as  the  talents  are  its  executive  ministry  aad 
may  be  many,  so  genius  being  its  legialati^c 
principle  can  only  be  one.     And  as,  whea  go- 
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vernments  are  disordered,  the  harmony  between 
the  administration  and  the  principle  of  law  is 
at  an  end,  so  in  the  diseased  and  broken  state 
of  our  nature  the  harmony  between  its  ^nius 
and  its  talents  ceases,  and  the  voice  of  genius 
seems  to  speak  to  us  from  without,  even  as  the 
voice  of  conscience  seems  to  speak ;  or  rather 
the  voice  proceeds  from  a  self  within  ourselves, 
from  ^hat  holy  place  which  we  have  forfeited 
the  privilege  of  entering,  and  into  which  we 
can  only  obtain  admission  again  through  the 
reconciling  blood  of  the  atonement.  Hence  it  is 
that  men  of  genius  have  looked  on  their  genius 
as  something  distinct  from  themselves :  like  con* 
science,  it  is  seated  behind  the  veil  which  our  will 
by  its  wilfulness  draws  across  the  soul ;  and  the 
will  cannot  controul  it,  cannot  add  to  it  or  take 
away  from  it,  cannot  command  it  to  do  this  or 
that ;  it  is  what  it  is,  and  such  it  continues  to 
be :  let  it  act  freely,  and  its  might  is  almost 
boundless,   and  its  offspring  are   almost  ever- 
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lasting;  chain  or  curb  it,  and  it  is  nothing. 
Hence  was  it  that  Socrates  spoke  of  his  geniui 
as  of  a  laifxoyioy  or  supematursd  power.  Henct 
too  the  very  name  of  genius. 

But  alas  !  while  talents  are  things  which  can 
be  handled  and  talked  about,  I  feel  that  genius 
can  only  be  fully  understood  or  intelligibly  de- 
scribed by  him  who  possesses  it ;  and  he  perhaps 
must  rather  represent  than  describe  it.  Ye$,  these 
scanty  observations  may  help  some  to  more  accu- 
rate notions  on  this  difficult  subject.  Nothini: 
can  be  vaguer  or  more  turbid  than  the  commoD 
use  of  the  two  words.  People  feel  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  them  :   the  most  slovenlv 

• 

writer  would  hardly  call  Milton  a  man  of  talent, 
or  Waller  a  man  of  genius :  but  this  feeling 
gropes  about  blindly,  without  seeing  its  own 
reasonableness :  so,  after  the  usual  practice  of  our 
helpless  understanding,  which,  when  at  variance 
with  the  imagination,  likes  to  bring  all  things 
under  the  simplest  category,  that  of  quantity, 
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and  knowing  nothing  of  the  essential  dogmatizes 
about  the  formal,  and  incapable  of  recognizing 
any  distinction  of  nature,  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
a  difference  as  to  more  or  lea;  here  likewise  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  talent  is  a  lower  degree 
of  genius,  and  genius  a  higher  degree  of  talent, 
even  as  monkeyhood  is  a  lower  humanity,  and 
humanity  a  higher  monkeyhood.  u. 


There  is  no  commoner  stopgap  in  conversa- 
tion than  such  questions  as  fVhich  do  you  think 
ike  best  play  of  Shakspeare  ?  or  the  best  novel  of 
Walter  Scott  9  Yet  among  all  the  questions  which 
the  schoolmen  tried  to  solve  in  their  logical  cru* 
cible,  and  wherewith  the  modem  scomers  of 
logic  have  stilled  the  cravings  of  their  vanity 
and  tickled  themselves  mto  a  dull  forced  laugh, 
none,  not  even  the  famed  one  about  the  number 
of  angels  who  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle, 
is  not  quite  as  rational  and  answerable.  Indeed 
the  paralogism  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same : 
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the  modes  of  space  and  number  are  applied  to 
things  with  which  space  and  number  have  no- 
thing to  do.     The  pinnacle  of  Strasburg  Min* 
ster  may  be  a  certain  number  of  feet  higher  than 
the  cross  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  cubic  content  of 
St.  Peter's  may  exceed  by  a  certain  number  of 
feet  that  of  Strasburg  Minster :  these  are  points 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  measurement.    But 
where  shall  we  learn  that  intellectual  trigono- 
metry which   will   determine  whether  Lear  or 
Macbeth  be  the  sublimer  tragedy  ?  whether  a 
Gothic  cathedral  or  a  Grecian  temple  be    the 
grander  building?  or,  to  make  the  absurdity 
more  palpable,  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  the 
Iliad,  the  Parthenon,  Cleopatra,  Mont  Blanc, 
the  va]e  of  Tempe,  a  palm-tree,  or  a  rose-bud  ? 
A  different  idea  of  beauty,  or,  if  the  idea  be  one, 
a  different  modification  of  it,  has  become  mani- 
fest in  every  one  of  these  objects ;  and  ideas  or 
manifestations  of  ideas  differ  not  quantitirel j, 
but  specifically  or  generically :  so  that  the  oflice 
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of  the  Judgement  or  Critical  Faculty  is  to  exa^ 
mine  with  what  completeness  any  particular  idea 
is  embodied  and  revealed  in  its  earthly  form,  not 
to  weigh  or  measure  different  ideas  against 
one  another.  In  other  words,  every  object  is  to 
be  judged  of  by  itself,  not  by  others ;  and  the 
business  of  Judgement  is  with  the  positive,  not 
with  the  comparative  or  superlative. 

Landor  indeed,  in  his  dialogue  between 
Southey  and  Porson  (p.  69),  speaks  of  such 
intellectual  trigonometry,  only  however  as  a 
thing  desirable,  not  as  having  actual  existence : 
nor  is  it  likely  to  have  any,  seeing  it  is  a  no- 
tional nonentity.  He  also  complains  more  than 
once  that ''  no  critic  has  ever  been  able  to  fix 
the  exact  degrees  of  excellence  above  a  certain 
point :"  the  failure  is  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  the  thing  attempted.  But  impossibilities  are 
ot  to  be  attempted  with  impunity :  the  teeth 
which  gnaw  at  a  piece  of  iron,  wear  themselves 
away.    Criticism  would  not  be  in  its  present 
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deplorable  reptile  state,  unless  critics  had  wasted 
their  faculties  in  striving  to  do  what  is  not  to  be 
done.  Nor  are  books  the  only  sufferers  by  those 
odious  things,  comparisons.  We  seem  incapable 
of  admiring  anything,  without  at  the  same  tune 
disparaging  something  else :  even  Wordsworth 
in  some-  fine  lines  already  quoted  says  that 
"  the  beauty  of  promise  sets  the  budding  ro«e 
above  the  rose  full-blown.*'  The  rose-bud  would 
blush  with  shame  at  the  preference :  true,  it  hu 
this  peculiar  beauty ;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that 
in  every  sense  youth  is  more  beautiful  thaa  a^e. 
promise  than  fulfilment,  the  bud  than  the  Bower. 
morning  than  day  and  evening  and  night,  sprinc 
than  summer  and  autumn.  We  are  indeed  fot 
ever  exalting  some  one  of  these  above  what  wt 
are  pleased  to  deem  its  rival,  although  nothing 
like  rivality  severs  them;  but  our  reasons  f*^ 
doing  so  are  altogether  arbitrary,  aod  de- 
pend on  the  casual  changing  whim  of  the  mo 
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ment.     Hear  Wordsworth  again  in  an  autumnal 

sonnet : 

This  rustling  dry 
Through  the  green  leeves,  uid  yon  crystaUme  iky. 
Announce  a  season  potent  to  renew 
Mid  frost  and  snow  the  instinctive  joys  of  song. 
And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 

It  is  really  hard  that  winter  cannot  be  praised, 
without  abusing  summer  in  the  same  breath ;  that 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  exist  side  by  side 
in  our   thoughts,  as  they  exist  in  nature,   in 
sisterly  beauty  and  amity ;  that  we  cannot  smile 
on  the  favorite  of  the  moment,  without  frowning 
askance  on  every  other  woman  in  the  room.    But 
so  it  is:  we  are  the  slaves  of  a  domineering 
egotistical  understanding,  which  will  not  let  us 
wander  freely,  enjoying  the  flowers  as  they  bloom 
beside  our  path,  and  alive  to  every  joyous  im- 
pression, but  compels  us  to  make  a  choice,  to 
subscribe  certain  articles  of  faith,  and  then  re- 
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solves  that  everythmg»  except  that  whereon  it 
sheds  the  light  of  its  countenance^  must  be 
worthless. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that 
precipitancy  in  pronouncing  one  book  better 
or  worse  than  another,  indicates  not  superior 
discernment  of  their  relative  merits,  but  a  feeUe 
discernment  of  their  positive  merits.  v. 


The  reason  why  many  people  are  so  fond  of 
using  superlatives,  is,  they  are  so  positive  that 
the  poor  positive  is  not  half  positive  enougfa  for 
them.  V. 


Poor  Richard  !  all  his  geese  are  swans. 
Doubly  poor  Robert !  all  his  swans  are 

V 


How  many  merits  one  sees  in  those  one  likes! 
how  many  faults  in  those  one  dislikes !  Yet 
people  fancy  they  see  with  their  eyes.  u. 
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All  our  senses  have  their  imported  prejudices, 
and  adopt  and  lay  aside  and  alter  their  tastes 
at  foreign  example  and  suggestion  :  a  proof  that 
even  in  ordinary  men  the  mind  modifies  the 
senses  more  directly,  not  to  say  (which  I  believe 
I  might  so  far  as  appears)  more,  than  the  senses 
modify  the  mind. 


Hardly  a  writer  does  not  use  a  magnifying 
glass.  u. 

I  once  heard  a  woman  say  to  her  husband, 
after  several  little  controversies  playfully  carried 
on  and  prettily  declined  :  Jt  ne  sat*  pas  comment 
il  arrive,  maii  tu  as  Umjours  raisom.  This  speech 
delighted  and  surprised  me :  others  I  hope  will 
only  be  delighted  by  it. 

The  opposite  speech  in  the  play  is  well  known ; 
and  that  would  never  have  surprised  anybody. 
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Doribert  is  the  first  person  in  the  universe. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ? 

To  be  sure. . ,  .By  the  by,  do  you  ow,  there 
is  not  a  question  on  y^hich  we  do  not  think 
exactly  alike. 

I  heard  him  speak  slightingly  of  your  favo- 
rite Johnson  the  other  day. 

Oh !  I  was  alwavs  certain  that  he  did  not 
know  a  good  book  from  a  bad. 

Tliis  barefacedness  of  our  self-love  thrust ini: 
its  head  throui^h  our  esteem  for  others,  may  bt 
rare  :  cover  it  up  a  little,  and  nothing  is  com- 
moner. V . 


Time  delights  in  contradictions.  When  it 
passes  slowly,  it  is  gone  very  fast;  and  when 
shortest  in  its  presence,  it  is  longest  in  the  re- 
trospect, u. 


Physical   objects   are   lessened   by   distance ; 
moral  objects  are  often  magnified  by  it.     Most 
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pleasures  are  ^eater  in  forethought  or  after- 
thought than  in  enjoyment ;  and  a  danger  an- 
ticipated is  far  more  dreadful  than  a  danger 
encountered.  u. 


Puppies  are  blind:   I  suppose,  because  their 
eyes  are  looking  inward.  u. 


Vanity  is  vanity.  0. 


You  who  prate  so  glibly  and  so  thoughtlessly 
about  giving  a  nation  a  constitution,  believe  me^ 
you  might  as  reasonably  talk  about  giving  a 
man  a  constitution.  It  were  a  lighter  matter  to 
transport  London  with  its  double  cathedral  intd 
Africa,  than  to  carry  thither  our  constitution  with 
its  two  houses  of  Parliament.  A  constitution  is 
the  child  of  Time,  the  mate  of  Life,  the  disciple  of 
Necessity,  the  ward  of  Providence.  If  non^  but 
God  can  breathe  a  soul  into  a  man,  neither  can 
any  but  God  breathe  a  soul  into  a  people,    v. 
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It  was  the  original  sentence  on  mankind,  that 
whatever  we  bring  forth  should  be  brought  forth 
with  pain,  that  the  human  race  should  be  fed  by 
the  labour  of  the  man,  and  should  increase  and 
multiply  by  the  labour  of  the  woman,  that  our 
bread  should  be  moistened  with  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  and  that  we  should  come  into  the  world 
amid  groans  and  tears.  So  is  it  likewise  witL 
the  human  race.  The  sweat  must  have  run  down 
the  cheeks  of  a  nation,  before  its  condition  cac 
be  bettered  :  the  world  must  be  in  labour,  before 
it  can  bring  forth  happiness:  and  unless  our 
own  sins  render  our  pains  abortive,  every  suc- 
ceeding revolution  will  be  as  it  were  a  throe  of 
childbirth.  c. 


Light,  when  suddenly  let  in,  dazzles  and  hurts 
and  almost  blinds  us  :  but  this  soon  passes  away, 
and  i%  seems  to  become  the  only  element  we  can 

exiftt  in. 
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Statesraeo  ought  to  define  their  objects  fully 
and  condusiyely  within  their  own  minds,  before 
they  engage  in  active  life.  Else  their  actions 
may  get  to  shape  their  principles,  instead  of 
their  principles  shaping  their  actions. 


The  knowledge  of  one's  strength  doubles  it : 
the  ignorance  of  it  halves  it.  v. 


On  peut  savoir  tout  sans  savoir  faire.         u. 


At  the  wonder^match  in  the  fairy  tale,  the 
prince  produces  a  nut,  out  of  which  he  draws 
I  know  not  how  many  yards  of  muslin.  Any 
Spaniard  five  years  since  would  have  beat  him 
hollow :  he  would  have  pulled  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket  the  whole  constitution  of  his  country, 
perhaps  still  more  finely  spun,  and  almost  a.-i 
durable.  u. 


The  business  of  a  statesman  is  to  deal  with 
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men.  This  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  most  of 
our  recent  legislators  and  con8titutioii»>ixioiigers : 
or  they  must  have  drawn  their  notion,  of  ine£ 
from  the  chess-board,  and  have  fancied  mareover 
that  they  were  themselves  playing  both  sets... 
a  kind  of  game  which  commonly  ends  in  a 
puzzle,  and  in  both  parties  having  the  worst  of 
it :  so  unbecoming  is  it  to  other  things  as  weU  as 
the  Thames,  to  have  their  two  sides. on  one  side. 
Would  you  see  how  men  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  ' 
read  any  of  the  French  Constitutions,  or  tht 
Spanish.  They  are  all  based  on  the  same  funda- 
mental error,  the  fancy  that  a  forest  will  sprint: 
up  if  you  only  mumble  over  a  few  pages  of  lin- 
neus.  Would  you  on  the  other  hand  behold 
how  a  true  statesman  deals  with  men  such  as 
they  are,  having  flesh  and  blood  and  all  the  good 
and  evil  that  flesh  and  blood  are  heirs  to  ?  how 
he  breaks  them  in  and  manages  and  controuls 
them,  but  without  maiming  their  strength  or 
quenching  their  spirit  ?  with  how  gentle  a  hand 
he  disentangles  the  fruit-bearing  plant  from  the 
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noxious  creeper  that  is  stifling  it?  how  he 
searches  for  every  little  islanded  spot  of  good 
ground  to  sow  his  good  seed  in  ?  how  kind  he  is, 
how  condescending,  how  indalgent,  and  how  he 
displays  the  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority 
chiefly  hy  the  silent  acknowledgement  that  he 
has  no  right  to  expect  from  others  what  he  Has 
a  duty  to  exact  from  himself?  how  in  fine  he 
prepares  and  accomplishes  the  blessed  task  of 
bringing  the  confused  elements  of  society 
into  order,  and  where  hatred  and  rapine  and 
bloodshedding  and  terror  have  been  raging,  there 
makes  peace  grow  and  joy  and  confidence  and 
that  love  which  arises  when  ftunilies  dwell 
together  in  amity  ?  would  you  see  and  under- 
stand how  all  this  is  to  be  done,  read  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  Instructions  to  his  Assistants  and  Offi- 
cersj  and  his  account  of  his  administration  in 
Central  India:  read  and  see  how  much  may  be 
effected,  even  in  four  short  years,  when  a  man 
sets  about  it  rightly  and  wisely.  u. 


N    a 
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Tibi  impera.     Deo   pare.     Hominibus,  sicutl 
NaturSy  parendo  impera.  u. 


Dieu  seul  peut  commencer  par  le  commence- 
ment, u. 


Is  not  straitening  the  best  way  of  straighten- 
ing ?    Look  into  a  foul  clothes'   bag  and    see : 
it  will  serve  just  as  well  as  a  crowded   prison 
or  an   election  mob.     True,  clean  linen   packs 
closely :    but  then   it   is   clean.     And    thous^ 
ironing  and  mangling  are  good  for  shirts,  I   an^ 
not   sure  that  they   are   equally  good  for   the 
wearers  ;  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  sun- 
dry  rulers,    who    seem   to   have    served    their 
apprenticeship  in  the  laundry.  c. 


People  cannot  go  wrong,  if  you  don't  let 
them.  They  cannot  go  right,  unless  you  let 
them.  t- . 
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The  great  discovery  of  modem  statecraft,  is, 
that  policy  means  police.  u. 


I  bate  to  see  trees  pollarded  . .  or  nations, 

u. 


Lisping  must  be  very  common:    so    many 
people  call  royalty  loyalty.  u. 


The  very  idea  of  lawful  Power  involves  the 
prior  existence  of  Law,  through  its  conformity 
with  which  alone  can  Power  become  lawful. 

u. 


It  is  quite  right  that  there  should  be  a  heavy 
duty  on  cards :  not  only  on  moral  grounds ;  not 
only  because  they  act  on  a  social  party  like  a 
torpedo,  silencing  the  merry  voice  and  numb- 
ing the  play  of  the  features ;  not  only  to  still 
the  hunger  of  the  public  purse^  which,  reversing 
the  qualities  of  Fortunatus's,  is  always  empty. 
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however  much  you  may  put  mto  it;  but  also 
because  every  pack  of  cards  is  a  malicious  Libel 
on  courts,  and  on  the  world,  seeing^  that  thi 
trumpery,  with  number  one  at  the  head,  is  tte 
best  part  of  them,  and  that  it  gives  kings  and 
queens  no  other  companions  than  knaves. 

-Cr. 


When  the  spirit  of  good  is  busy,  the  spirit  or 
evil  is  not  idle.  This  has  been  made  manife^ 
at  every  momentous  epoch  in  history.  So  like- 
wise has  the  converse,  expressed  in  the  German 
proverb : 

When  need  is  highest. 

Then  aid  is  nighest.  u. 


Even  folly  has  its  use.  The  cackling  of  geese 
has  more  than  once  saved  the  capitol.  Tetz^l 
awakened  Luther.  v. 


What  would  be  the  state  of  the  world,  if  God 
did  not  bring  good  out  of  evil  ?     He   may  do 
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tkiift:  man  cannot.  It  is  true,  man  tries,  or 
would  persuade  others  and  even  himself  that  he 
tries :  but  it  is  Idee  a  wasp's  trying  to  fly  through 
a  pot- of  honey.  u. 


Oxenstiem's  son,  on  his  arriyal  at  the  con* 
gress  of  Munster,  dismayed  by  the  gravity  of  the 
Spanish  plenipotentiaries,  and  by  the  quickness 
and  ready  confidence  of  the  French,  wrote  to 
beg  that  his.  father  would  send  him  some  sage 
and  experienced  adviser.  The  great  chancellor's 
answer  is  well  known :  Mi  Fili,  paroo  mundus 
rtgiiur  ifUellectu.  He  spake  with  reference 
to  the  policies  and  ordinances  of  man:  and 
the  histories  of  two  thousand  years  are  com- 
ments on  his  remark.  But  men,  in  their  con- 
scious  intelligent  agency,  have  not  much  more 
to  do  with  the  government  of  the  world,  than 
they  have  to  do  with  the  motion  of  the  earth ; 
whereat  if  all  its  inhabitants  amassing  their 
whole  strength  were  to  push  for  a  century,  they 
could  not  even  shake  it  in  its  stedfast  course. 
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Ill  the  mighty  watch  of  our  worlds  which  haik 
the  moon  for  its  month-hand,  and  the  sun  for 
its  year-hand,  man  at  the  utmost  is  only  the 
mainspring,  needing  to  be  perpetually  woond  up 
as  the  chain  of  life  runs  out,  going  right  only 
so  long  as  he  meekly  fulfils  the  purpose  of  hi^ 
maker,  but  evermore  liable  to  be  disordered 
by  the  strain  or  shock  of  his  passions  or  the  in- 
trusive dirt  of  his  sensuality.  Oxenstiem  spake 
truly,  inasmuch  as  he  spake  of  man ;  whose 
intellect,  seldom  very  strong,  save  in  his  o«i 
conception,  has  usually  grown  giddy  on  mount- 
ing any  lofty  eminence  of  power.  Had  Oxen- 
stiem spoken  with  reference  to  the  true  Gover- 
nor of  the  world,  he  would  have  said :  Magno 
mundus  rcgiiur  intelUctu,  Wherever  science  has 
traced  his  footsteps,  it  has  discovered  that 
Infinite  Power  is  the  executive  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  It  has  perceived  this  in  all  those 
lower  orders  of  things  which  it  is  better  able 
to  survey :  and  if  the  same  is  not  equally  evi- 
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dent '  in  contemfrfating  mankind,  it  is  be- 
cause the  object  ia  so  gigantic  that  the  eye 
cannot  comprehend  it,  and  thus  cannot  discern 
the  relative  proportion  and  reciprocal  adaptation 
of  its  parts ;  because  man  collectively,  as  indi- 
vidually, cannot  see  the  whole  of  himself.  All 
that  we  behold  is  a  mere  fragment,  as  it  were  a 
Torso  of  the  colossal  statue;  and  the  beauty 
of  such  a  fragment  is  hardly  perceivable,  except 
where  the  Imagination  can  supply  what  is 
wanting. 

Let  me  observe  here  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween Oxenstiem  and  the  contemporaneous 
minister  of  France,  Mazarin,  aptly  illustrates  the 
difference  remarked  above  between  third-thought- 
ed  and  second-thoughted  men.  Mazarin  was 
palsied  by  his  prudence.  Oxenstiem  was  no 
less  prudent ;  but  his  prudence  combined  with 
his  generosity  to  constitute  magnanimity :  and 
as  he  reconciled  his  first  and  second  thoughts 
in  his  third,  so  Gustavus  Adolphus  may  perhaps 
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serve  as  an  example  of  one  who  anticipated 
his  second  thoughts  in  his  first..  Hardly  any 
other  hero  has  been  so  politic :  hardly  any 
other  politician  has  been  so  heroic  :  nor  can  any 
rhyme  in  Terza  Rima  be  more  perfect  than  was 
the  harmony  between  the  great  king  and  hi» 
great  minister.  u. 


When  we  skim  along  the  surface  of  history, 
we  see  little  but  the  rough  barren  rocks  that 
rise  out  of  it«  ir. 


Did  we  duly  consider  how  far  the  goodness 
of  a  single  individual  may  be  influential  in  his 
neighbourhood,  how  that  influence  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  ever-widening  circles,  and  may  ulti- 
mately in  no  small  degree  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  it  would  surely  be  a  great  sup- 
port and  strengthening  to  our  weak  faltering 
virtue.  If  ten  righteous  men  had  been  found 
in  the  city,  Sodom  would  have  been  spared : 
indeed    it    could    hardly    have    been    Sodom : 
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bttt  among  ten  erery  unit  is  importaQt*  The 
kiB^om  of  heaTen,  we  know,  is  as  a  grain  of 
muMard  seed;  and  whatever  belongs  to  that 
kingdom,  is  in  like  manner  fruitfol.  u. 


Nothings  bears  interest  to  a  wise  man,  ex- 
cept principle. 

To  be  sure !  says  a  broker  :  what  else  shoidd  ? 

u. 


Oil  troiiTera-t-on  des  gens  comme  il  faut  ? 

£n  Paradis. 

Mais  il  n'y  a  Ik  que  des  panrenus. 

A  la  bonne  heure  :  done  k  Paris.  0. 


Heroism  would  not  be  heroismi  did  not  half 
the  world  mistake  it  for  superstition  or  infidelity 
or  treason^  or  madness  or  folly. 


The  only  way  of  undoing  the  Gordian  knot  of 
circumstances  is  that  which  Alexander  tried,  by 
decision.     He  knew  it  to  be  the  rapidest  kind  of 
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resolation.  Hiat  single  deed  maiked  hun  ovt  as 
the  man  bom  to  cut  through  not  only  the  twisted 
policies  of  Greece,  but  also  that  still  OMMre  thickfy 
rayeUed  complication  in  which  the  destmies  of 
Greece  and  Asia  had  been  involved  for  two  cen- 
turiesy  and  wherein  the  swords  of  Marathon  awi 
Salamis  and  Platea  had  only  made  a  rent.  As 
soon  however  as  the  disentangler  was  gone,  d^ 
entangling  began  anew;  only  the  thread  was 
finer  and  still  brittler.  At  length  the  iron  foot 
of  the  Romans  stamped  on  it  and  mashed  it. 

By  the  only  way,  I  mean  the  only  w«j  in 
action,  not  in  speculation :  for  the  actor  finds, 
the  thinker  seeks :  the  former  lays  hold  on  one 
thing,  the  latter  takes  a  survey  of  many.  Alex* 
ander's  teacher  went  otherwise  to  woik:  liis 
Organon  was  not  the  sword  :  he  tried  to  anaAjBe, 
that  is,  to  untie  the  knot,  and  his  writingn  w 
the  journal  of  his  progress,  llie  legend  indeed 
tells  that  he  at  jast  bethought  himself  of  copying 
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bin  pupU,  but  that  like  most  copyists  he  marred 

bis  modely  by  throwing  himself  into  the  inextric^ 

able  Euripus.    If  there  be  any  thing  like  truth 

m  the  story,  it  must  be  interpreted  differently. 

The  ebb  and  flow  which  puzzled  him,  were  not 

the  ebb  and  flow  of  waters:  his   Euripus  was 

upon  the  earth ;  its  current  was  fate ;  the  same 

current  into  which  Demosthenes  plunged  in  the 

selfsame  year,  and  into  which  three  centuries 

afterward  the  last  of  the  Romans  plunged  at 

Utica  for  the  selfsame  reason. 

No  less  emblematic  than  what  Alexander  did, 
as  well  of  his  character  as  of  his  destiny,  was  Na- 
poleon's behaviour  at  Milan,  when  he  took  the 
iron  crown  from  the  archbishop  and  himself 
placed  it  on  his  own  head.  He  took  everything ; 
he  would  receive  nothing,  not  even  a  blessing : 
so  he  had  to  fight  foes  against  which  nothing 
but  blessings  can  prevail,  curses ;  and  they  were 
too  much  for  him.  u. 
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What  ought  to  have  been   done,    and  w':^ 
shall  be  done,  often  stifle  doing  between  them. 


I  doubt  whether  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hir  -' 
self  could  move  a  company  of  ordinary  perscc 
rapidly  from  the  drawing-room  into  the  dinin-r 
room :  nobody  will  go  first.  Were  it  so  in  th^ 
world,  society  would  be  always  at  a  standstill 
A  master-mind  is  wanted  to  shew  tl\je  way. 


Que  doit  on  faire  dans  ce  bas  monde  ? 

On  doit  diner. 

Et  puis  ? 

Badiner.  u. 


Hors  d'ceuvres  become  made  dishes  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  library,  as 
well  as  in  the  kitchen.  r. 


It  must  be  very  unnatural  to  be  natural ;  feT\ 
people  being  so,  except  naturals.  r. 
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How  easy  it  is  to  pass  sentence  against  a 
work  I  Ail  we  understand  in  it,  is  conunon-»place : 
all  we  understand  not  is  nonsense.  u. 


What  are  the  books  of  philosophers  ?  Mostly 
v^indfalls  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  u. 


Some  vermin  are  begotten  and  bom  and  beget 
and  die  in  a  day.  Literature  has  similar  vermin. 
One  might  indeed  doubt  about  the  third  point : 
but  like  breeds  like.  v. 


There  can  be  no  shade  without  light.     Igno- 
rance would  never  have  been  discovered  to  be 
among  us,  had  it  not  been  pointed  out  by  know* 
ledge.     So  is  it  with  negatives  universally :  they 
owe,  many  of  them  their  existence,  all  of  them 
our  perception  of  it,  to  the  qualities  of  which 
they  are  negations.     But  if  positives  lead  us  to 
observe  negatives,  they  in  return  best  teach  us 
the  nature  and  value  of  positives^     This. is  one 
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reason  why  the  perfection  of  male  yiitae  is  Kkelv 
to  be  stronger  than  the  perfection  of  fenuile.  It 
has  added  to  truth  knowledge,  and  is  not  onir 
founded  on  a  conviction  of  the  goodness  of  wh^i 
is  good,  but  is  likewise  guarded  on  every  side  b; 
the  discernment  of  the  evil  of  what  is  evil. 

There  can  be  no  shade  then  without    lighL 
Now  what  is  shade  ?  The  exclusion  of  lig-ht  from 
a  given  spot  by  the  accidental  intervention  of  a 
dark  body  ;  the  dimness,  for  example,  of  a  rooia 
from  which  the  sun  has  been  partially  shut  out. 
or  of  a  deep  and  narrow  glen  obscured  by  aji 
overhanging  mountain,  or  of  a  wall  running-  east 
and  west  where   one   side  is  sacrificed  to   the 
other.     But  that  which   is  accidental,  is  also 
temporary.      After    a    time  the  windows   will 
be  thrown    open,  the  glen  will   be  lifted  up, 
and  a  vertical  sun  will  shower  his  ravs  on  both 
sides  of  the  wall  equally.     For  though  there  can 
be  no  shade  without  light,  there  may  and  here  - 
after  will  be  light  without  shade. 
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When  you  speak  to  a  stranger,  how  are  ycm 
to  address  him?  I  suppose  you  must  Sir  him. 
And   yet  there   is  something  so  startling  and 
repelling  in  that  triliteral  monosyllable,  with  its 
initial  hiss  and  closing  rumble,  that,  used  be* 
tween  equals,  if  it  stand  alone  or  prominently, 
and  be  not  softened  down  into  a  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable enclitic,  it  seems  well-nigh  to  por- 
tend a  challenge.     I  hate  the  ugly  Johnsonian 
word,  and  can  hardly  use,  or  hear  it  without 
repugnance.     I  would   almost    as    soon  throw 
myself  into  the  vacuum  of  abstract  humanity, 
and  call  my  neighbour  Man,    The  French,  with 
that  delicacy  of  social  tact  which  belongs  to 
them,    never    separate    their   appellative    from 
the  pronoun,  which   seeks  the  individual  out 
of  the  mass,  bringing  him  into  some  kind  of 
personal  relation  to  the  speaker :  and  the   as- 
saults of  jacobinism  upon    individuality  were 
in  this  respect  vain:    Citoyen    and    Ciioyauu 
were  soon  replaced  by  Montieur  and  Madame. 

VOL.    II.    .  O    . 
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Woul4  it  were  as  easy  to  restore  all  the  otW 
good  things  devoured  by  that  polypus  preying 
on  the  heart  of  the  body  politic!  la  like 
manner  among  the  GrennanSy  the  friendliest  of 
nations,  the  vocative  Uerr  is  sddom  uttei^ed 
without  the  individualizing  humanizing  pronoiin. 
Aad  even  we  use  the  pronoun  to  persoas  of 
rank.  Its  absence  in  Italian  might  be  deemed 
a  type  of  the  disunion  which  has  in  all  ages 
distracted  that  unfortunate  fratricidal  and  sat- 
ddal  country,  where  every  man  is  always  fan- 
cying that  he  feels  his  neighbour's  hand  at  hi» 
throat  or  m  his  pocket,  and  where  the  phan- 
tasies and  schemes  of  the  Unitarians,  as  they 
style  themselves,  even  if  all  hindrances  from 
without  were  removed,  appear  about  as  feasible 
as  giving  consistency  to  a  heap  of  needles  - 
only  Spain  offers  the  same  phenomenoiu  Ir 
^both  countries  it  is  connected  with  Che  want 
in  the  national  character  of  those  gxegaviou^ 
qualities,  by  the  operation  of  which  in  Engtaml 
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France,  and  Germany,  has  been  gradually  de-* 
veloped  what  by  way  of  eminence  we  call  socU 
ety,  that  is  to  say,  a  happy  conformity  and  free 
circulation   of  manners,  customs,   and   habits^ 
throughout  the   people,    every   domestic    ciich 
intersecting  with  numberless  others :  which  same 
cause  explains   why  the   novel  of  society  and 
manners  has  no  existence  in  the  South  of  Eu^ 
rope,  whereas  among  the  central  nations  it  now 
forms  the  chief  staple  article  of  fine  literature. 
At  all   events  however   there   is   something  in 
signor  and  serwr  for  the  voice  to  dwell  on,  and 
by  its   intonation  to   indicate    sentiment;  they 
have  a  fulness  of  sound  and  a  capability  of  mo- 
dulated expression,  very  different  from  the  af- 
fronting abruptness  of  our  voweUless  unchange- 
able Sir. 

Indeed  one  can  hardly  help  wishing  at  times» 
to  be  a  Southron,  for  the  sake  of  being  called 
by  a  souther^i  name.  Listen  to  the  names  which 
meet  you  at  every  turn  andtvinding  in  a  Spanish 
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chronicle :  many  of  them  come  upon  you  with 
a  sweeping  sound,  like  a  full  peal  of  bells^  while 
others  have  a  depth  and  a  solemnity  as  if  they 
were  brooding  over  the  glory  they  had  inherited 
from  **  Pelayo  and  the  Gampeador."    Look  at 
the  names  of  the  historians  themselves,  Juaa 
Mariana,  Geronymo  Zurita,  Antonio  de  Herrers 
y  Tordesillas,    Vicente   Bacallar  y  Sana,   An- 
tonio de  Solis  y  Ribadeneyra.      Such  names 
are  worth  having;  the  breath  that  prono«ince$ 
them  is  not  wasted.    But  as  for  the  mincing, 
minikin,  make-believe    sounds,   David    Hume. 
William  Robertson,  Edward  Gibbon,  one  mighi 
as  well  be  denominated  by  numerals  or  alge- 
braic symbols,  and  called  155  or  xz\     What 
a  name  has  Shakspeare  given  to  his    lover! 
Romeo:    and  how  Juliet  loves  it!     hovr   she 
^  makes  Echo's  airy  tongue  grow  hoarse  with 
repetition    of  her  Romeo's  name!"    Tbe    6rA 
sounds    in    which    she    breathes    her    p«ssion 
mto  the  ear  of  night,  are,  **  O  Romeo,  Romeo. 
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wherefore  art  thou   Romeo !"    It  would  be  ft 
mistake  to  suppose  that  nothing  is  meant  in  this 
and  the  following  lines,  except  a  wish  that  her 
lover  had  another  name :  the  name  that  drives 
him  from  her,   is  not  Romeo,  but  Montague* 
She  would  not  have  it  changed  for  the  world : 
while  pretending  to   chide  it,   she  is  regaling 
herself  with  its  luscious  melody :  it  rests  and 
lingers  on  her  lips,  **  never  ending,  still  begin- 
ning/'   But  what  can  even  the  sweetest  and 
fondest  voice  make  of  William,  or  Henry,  or 
Charles,  or  John,  or  Smith,  or  Thompson,  or 
Simpkins,   or   Bankes  ?      Many    a  time   must 
the  dearest    Robert,   the   beloved    WtgginSf   the 
adorable  Ashy  have  wished  that  he  belonged  to 
that  numerous   family  of  Amm  who  wrote  half 
the  Elegant  Extracts,   Change  only  a  few  letters 
in  Romeo,  and  let  Juliet  exclaim,  O  Thomas^ 
Thomas,   wherefore  art  thou   Thomas!    and   I 
would  stake  a  ducat  to  a  denier  that  not  one 
mouth  in  ten  would  preserve  its  rigidity.    Thh 
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ig  not  owing  merely  to  the  latter  being  a  com- 
mon, and  therefore  a  vulgar  name  :  Maiy  i« 
one  of  the  commonest  in  the  world,  as  common 
as  roses,  and  still  must  always  be  one  of  tbe 
most  beautiful.  The  reason  is  rather,  that  in 
the  change  the  vowels  are  lost ;  and  a  pack  flt 
consonants  may  indeed  be  arranged  rhythmi- 
cally and  harmoniously,  but  have  still  less  me- 
lody than  a  pack  of  hounds.  Hence  ai?d 
even  our  best  names,  such  as  Herbert,  Perc\. 
Pembroke,  Talbot,  Stanley,  Gordon,  Camp- 
bell, owe  far  more  of  their  value  to  the  as- 
sociations and  recollections  connected  with 
them,  than  to  their  sound ;  although  the  liquids 
or,  as  they  are  not  unaptly  termed,  semivowels^ 
which  in  all  these  names  are  the  emphatic  letters, 
admit  in  some  degree  of  prolongation  and  into- 
nation. It  is  the  same  in  our  sweetest  female 
names,  Emily,  Emmeline,  Ellen,  Fanny,  Mar- 
garet, Dorothea,  Genevieve,  Rosalind,  Imogen, 
Miranda,  Ophelia,  Perdita :  the  important  conso- 
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nants  are  all  liquids ;  as  they  are  likewise  in  I/mic^ 
amotf  and  its  modem  derivatives,  in  wnnne^  liebe, 
lovCf  in  order  that  the  sound  may  have  some* 
thing  in  accord  with  the  feeling. 

It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  kind  of 
instinctive  consciousness,  that  admiration  and 
reverence  and  love,  and  all  our  higher  and  purer 
feelings,  delight  to  dwell  and  repose  on  their 
objects,  and  to  linger  about  them,  thereby  inti- 
mating their  original  and  ultimate  union  with 
eternity  and  infinity  and  peace ;  while  hatred 
and  arrogance  and  every  base  and  malignant 
passion  are  abrupt  and  concur y  thtit  is  lite- 
rally, break  themselves  off  and  cut  themselves 
short,  and  thus  bear  witness  of  the  nothingness 
from  which  they  are  struggling  to  escape,  and 
into  which  at  the  same  time  they  appear  impa- 
tient to  return :  it  seems  to  be  from  some  in- 
stinct of  this  sort,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  that  in  speaking  to  royalty  we  have 
adopted  the  longer  form  Sire.     I  might  here 
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observe  that  a  like  instmct  has  led  the  Frooch 
to  address  persons  of  rank  with  the  unabridged 
MoHseigneur ;  I  might  proceed  to  notice,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  ridicule  cast  lavishly,  because 
at  little  expense  of  thought  or  wit,  on  the 
long  German  accumulative  titles,  Hockgebarmer^ 
HackwoMgdwrneTf  EdiUthuckwoUgAomer^  and 
the  rest  of  them,  at  least  they  were  not  the 
produce  of  an  age  and  nation  whose  greatest 
trouble  was  how  to  put  themselves  to  the  least 
trouble;  I  might  further  inquire  whether 
any  and  what  qualities  in  the  English  cha* 
racter  corfespond  with  or  illustrate  that  most 
inhospitable  word  Sir;  and  Simond*s  account 
of  what  he  saw  at  the  fall  of  Schaffhaoaen 
might  serve  in  lieu  of  a  thousand  similar  anec- 
dotes: but  I  remember  that,  notwithstanding 
the  example  set  by  Berkeley,  the  inverted  pyia* 
mid  is  not  yet  become  an  approved  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, v. 
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Tt  is  said  by  Milton,  that  "  we  Englishmeo, 
being  far  northerly ,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the 
cold  air,  wide  enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue ; 
but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak 
exceeding  close  and  inward.*'  (Of  Edttcaiitm, 
Works,  Vol.  1.  p.  278).  To  perceive  the  truth  of 
this,  you  need  only  see  an  English  and  Italian 
singer  side  by  side.  The  chief  study  of  the  for-* 
mer  seems,  to  waste  as  little  breath  and  to  dis* 
tort  her  face  as  little  as  may  be ;  while  the  latter 
unfolds  the  gates  of  her  mouth  and  lets  the  full 
torrent  of  sound  stream  forth.  But  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  same  cause  is  discernible  througfaofit 
our  language,  which  it  has  stript  of  vowel  after 
vowel,  yearly  taking  from  it  something  of  its 
melody.  To  be  sure,  we  gain  compression  r 
and  this  would  be  something,  were  our  thoughts 
so  copious  that  we  could  not  house  them  except 
by  squeezing  them  up  closely:  but  it  is  not 
everything:  and  even  in  speech  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  ice   do  not   take    up   more 
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room  than  water,  Seneca  than  Plato ;   not  to 
mention  that  water    finds   readier    admianon. 
Sometimes  the  rowels  are  utterly  got  lid  of: 
when  one  sees  iXerffioaiSytf  douUed  np  into  mhm, 
one  can  hardly  help  thinking  of  the   pidnK 
where  the  deril    folds  up  and  pocketa  Pctar 
Schlemihl's  shadow.     But  more  commonly,  al- 
though we  retain  the  form  of  them,  we  tkrov 
away  the  substance,  slurring  them,  and  Iraay* 
ingon  to  the  next  consonant.     Me-mo-ri-a  wiA 
its  four  vowels,  becomes  mem-o-ry  or  ra^er 
mem'-ry  with  only  the  final  short  one :  ao  i-na- 
gi-na-ri*us  is  converted  into  im*aj-in^ar*y  ;  and 
poor  knowledge  goes  slipshod  as  knoUedge^  thai 
it  may  rhyme,  I  suppose,  with  its  favorite  abode. 
The  like  process  of  envowelling  woids  goes  on 
daily :    one  hears    people    beginning    to     call 
le^nd  lej-end,  and  te-net  ten-et    So  thmt  ia 
time  we  shall  perhaps  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
Semitic  nations,  and  take  to  ezpresaiii^    that 
indistinct  ill-defined  breathing  which  keeps  our 
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consonants  from  falling  into  a  heap,  by  points 
instead  of  by  characters.  Foitnerly  it  was  de- 
noted in  many  words  by  an  apostrophe;  in 
giving  up  which  I  know  not  that  we  have  done 
wisely  :  a  character  is  an  unapt  symbol  of  that 
which  has  no  character. 

The  last  word  reminds  me  that  such  peculi- 
arities and  idioms  in   language  always  corre- 
spond  with  and  indicate  something  peculiar  and 
idiomatic    in    national   character.     Every   lan- 
guage must  be  the  print  of  the  national  mind. 
No  thought  can  be  taken  up  permanently  into 
that  mind,  but  it  will  stamp  its  image  in  words. 
De  Maistre   says  well,  when  maintaining  that 
the  languages  of  savages  *'  sont  et  ne  peuvent 
^tre  que  des  debris  de  langues  antiques,  minees, 
et  degradees  comme  les  hommes  qui  les  par^ 
lent :    toute    degradation  .  individuelle    ou  n»- 
tionale    est    sur-le-champ    annonc^e   par    une 
degradation  rigoureusement  proportionnelle  dans 
le  langage.    Comment  Thomme  pourroit-il  per- 
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dre  une  id6e  ou  seulement  la  rectitude   d'sas 
idee    sans   perdre    ia    parole    ou    la     jvalesoe 
de   la  parole   qui   Texpriine?    et   comment  m 
contraire  pourroit-il  peaser  ou  plus   oo   mieQX, 
sans  le  manifester  sur-le-champ   par    son  li>- 
gage."  (Soirees  de  St,  Petersinmrgf  Vol.  ] .  p.  Sty 
Hardly   any  work   would    be   more   iastnictire 
and    entertaining,   than    one   to   illustrate   tha 
proposition,   if  executed   by   a  man  of  learn- 
ing duly  under   the   discipline  of  judgemi^sLU 
All    thoughtful    minds   are  pleased    to    detect 
traces  of  the  way  in  which  habits  and  mannas 
and  opinions  imperceptibly  frame  for  themsdi«s 
exponents  in  words.     Every  indication   of  spi- 
ritual action    is    congenial,    and  therefore   de* 
lightful,  to  the  soul.     Why  is  physical  science 
so  fascinating?  because  it  breathes  order  and 
law  and  intelligent  obedience  ii^to  what  at  first 
sight  looks  like  a  confused  unruly  incompreheo« 
sible  chaos.     Thus  in  all  departments  of  study 
there  is  a  joy  in  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  prin* 
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ciple,  in  discovering  a  rale,  in  beholding  thingt 
aa  they  stand  in  the  sequence  of  causation,  so 
tiiat  what  we  have  been  wont  to  make  use  of 
vithout  knowing    how   or  wherefore,   we    can 
noiw  deposit  ticketed    in    the   cabinets   of  the 
understanding.    To  take  an  instance  of  the  con- 
nexion just  referred  to  between  alterations  in 
practice  and  in  language :  how  emblematic,  as 
bos  been  remarked,  is  the  modern  transfer  of 
speculation  from  philosophy  to  commerce!    it 
has  led  me  into  discussions  seemingly  intermi*- 
nable,  and  wherein  we  only  receded  from  eaefa. 
other,  when  at  last  it  came  out  that  we  hadl 
taken  different  courses,  and  that  while  Pytha^ 
goras  or  Leibnitz  was  my  pole-star,  my. com** 
panion  was  looking  at  M.  Rothschild.    So  again 
at  a  time  when  the  personality  of  God  was  an  > 
idea  almost    evanescent   in  our  theology,  hia 
name  too  was    going  into   disuse,  except   in* 
swearing;  and  many  divines  became  delicately  ^ 
scnipulous  about  speaking  of  him*by  so  familiai 
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a  term,  and  chose  ratber  to  hide  their  shrmiken 
faith  within  the  folds  of  some  mbty  abstrse- 
tion,  talking  about  Heayen,  or  Prandence,« 
the  Deity,  or  the  Divinity,  and  resorting-  to 
other  such  phrases  to  which  neither  they  nor 
their  hearers  or  readers  could  attach  any  de- 
finite meaning. 

But  not  only  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  words, 
are  types  to  be  detected ;  their  ontwacrd  fonn 
and  sound  are  significant.  To  rerisit  the  poiot 
whence  we  started,  even  the  propc^on  betweoi 
the  vowels  and  consonants  in  a.  language  will 
shew  the  relative  influence  of  the  feelings  and  of 
the  understanding  over  the  people  who  speak  it. 
German  grammarians  have  called  consonants  the 
objective,  vowels  the  subjective  element  of  lan> 
guage.  As  the  end  of  human  speech  is  two> 
fold,  .  to  utter  feelings  and  to  commnnicskt^ 
thoughts,  we  may  reasonably  look  to  find  the 
organs  of  speech  adapted  to  this  double  purpose. 
And  we  do  so  find  them.     The  vowels  express 
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what  w  felt:  they  come  more  immediately 
from  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  less  un-* 
der  the  dominion  of  the  will:  they  make  the 
whole  melody  of  speech :  the  interjections  in 
which  our  bursting  emotions  find  vent,  consist 
chiefly  of  vowels,  repeated  sometimes  over  and 
over  again,  and  occasionally  kept  from  running^ 
and  melting  into  each  other  by  some  recurring 
consonant.  Thus  they  resemble  the  notes  of 
beasts  and  birds,  which  are  mainly  vocalic, 
with  the  admixture  of  a  consonant  or  two. 
Much  like  these  are  the  languages  of  savage 
nations,  especially  where  the  climate  fosters  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  feelings.  In  Hawaii 
or  Owhyhee,  the  very  name  of  which  is  a  mess 
of  vowels,  one  meets  with  such  words  as 
tavowwovo",  and  Mr.  Ellis  gives  the  follow* 
ing  sentence,  e  i  ai  oe  ia  la  ae  e  ao  la,  which 
he  renders  speak  now  to  him  by  the  side  thai  he 
Iram,  In  consonants  on  the  other  hand, 
fashioned  as  they  are  by  those  organs  about  the 
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month  over  which  we  have  a  fuller  and  leadkr 
controul,  one  beholds  something  like  the  open- 
tion  of  the   formative  principle  on   the   raw  ma- 
terial of  language,  the  shaping  and   modii')m| 
and  combining  or  syllabling  action  of  the  i&- 
tellect.     Now  if  the  natural  excellence  of  maji 
lie  in  the  perfect  balance  or  rather  the   perfect 
union   of  the  heart  and  the  head,  then  surely 
no   nation    has    ever   come   so   near   it    as  \ht 
Greeks :  and  accordingly  in  no  language  is  the 
distribution  of  the  vowels  and  consonants   to 
f:^:r  and  equable  as  in  theirs :  in6nitely  various 
and  plastic,  it  runs  over  every  chord  of  melo- 
dious combination,  stopping  just  where  strength 
becomes   too  harsh  and  rugged,  and  sweetness 
too  cloyingly  luscious.     The  Latin,  as  was    to 
be  expected,  has  not  only  substituted  a  stately 
monotonousness   for   the   ever   flexible   rhythm 
and  changing  accentuation  of  the  Greek  :    the 
consonants   also   begin   to  predominate ;    Xiyn 
becomes    iegii,     Xiytrt    legiiiSf    Xiyovtrt    leguni. 
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Qtrbtiliaan  himself  say* :  Latina  facandia  est 
ipftis  stathn  sonis  durior,  quando  jucundissimas 
ex  Grsecift  litteras  non  habemus,  Y  et  4,  qnibus 
mdltt  apad  eos  dttlcius  spirant ;  et  velut  in  lo* 
com  earam  succedant  tristes  et  horndflB,  quibiia 
Qnscia  caret.  Quid?  quod  pleraque  nos  ilia 
quasi  mugiente  littera  cludimus  M :  at  iUi  N 
jucundam  et  in  fine  quasi  tinnientem  illius  loco 
ponunt.  (xii.  10).  Latin  is  sonorous  however 
and  dignified  and  imperious^  and  worthy  of  the 
kingly  senate :  it  is  the  language  of  all  others  to 
write  laws  in.  Even  the  mugient  M,  the  bull's 
letter,  was  not  ill  suited  to  a  people  whose  chief 
business  was  to  strike  terror.  By  the  modem 
Italians  the  speech  of  their  forefathers  has  been 
diluted  and  effeminated,  until  it  has  become  as 
feeble  as  themselves.  One  hears  it  called  indeed 
the  language  of  love ;  but  then  it  must  be  of 
sensual  voluptuous  unstable  transient  love,  not 
of  byalty  and  chaste  constancy,  not  of  that 
love  in  which  the  imaginative  reason  consecrates 
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and  gives  pernmnence  to  the  animal  pawiioa  of 
the  moment.  These  feelings  receive  tlieir  con- 
sistency from  the  intellect;  and  they  are  not 
to  be  utteied  by  a  mere  flnx  of  vowels,  bot  re- 
quire consonants  to  hold  and  bind  them  to- 
gether. Now  as  in  English  the  consonaats  ate 
too  predominant,  so  are  the  vowels  in  Italian. 
Almost  every  final  consonant  has  been  leoKyved, 
not  always  after  the  usual  mode,  by  rubbing  theni 
off,  but  often  by  subjoming  a  vowel,  or,  ^i^ai 
amounts  to  the  same,  by  setting  one  of  tlie  ob- 
lique eases  in  the  place  of  the  theme  :  jcdes  be- 
comes sfdhf  parens  parade.  Termination  too 
after  termination  is  appended,  until  one  gets  to 
such  words  as  ptacevt^immamtnUt  with  taila  as 
long  as  the  train  of  a  lady's  court-dreaa,  and 
about  as  unfit  for  the  household  business  oi 
everyday  life ;  in  which  moreover  the  anbstauK«  is 
so  lost  in  the  attributes,  as  greatly  hindera  dear 
straightforward  independent  thought.  When 
every  word  is  in  the  superlative,  it  matters  Uttk 
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which  is  chosen :  one  cannot  mean  a  great  deal 
more  or  a  great  deal  less  than  another.  In 
Dante's  time  this  process  of  unmanning  and 
degradation  was  still  incomplete  :  he  pnt  forth 
his  mighty  hand  to  arrest  it :  he  tried  to  lift  up 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  country,  to  nerve  her 
flaccid  limbs,  and  enable  her  to  stand  firmly 
and  lastingly :  but  he  tried  in  vain.  The  poison 
of  pleasure  spread  through  her  whole  frame, 
relaxing  every  fibre  and  sinew,  now  that  it  was 
not  resisted  by  the  heahhful  check  of  political 
activity,  now  that  she  was  become,  as  he  calls 
her,  "  Non  donna  di  province,  ma  bordello/' 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Dante  likewise  strives 
to  brace  and  strengthen  the  language,  to  coun- 
teract its  luscious  softness,  to  give  it  something 
of  manly  dignity  and  wholesome  as})erity,  and 
to  form  it  into  a  car  fit  to  bear  brave  and  noble 
thoagfats  on  the  field  in  which  Good  and  Evil 
are  battling^  instead  of  what  it  now  is,  a  cush- 
ioned velvet-lined  coach  for  women  and  men 
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more  womanish  than  women  to  loll   m  down 
the  Ck>r80.    The  French  on  the  cootracy  hare 
dipt  and  trimmed  their  tongue  so  that  all  folness 
and  majesty  and  variety  of  sound  have  passed 
away  fix>m  it :  they  have  hroken  up  their  wordf, 
as  Macadam  breaks  stones,  to  make  a  rosid  for 
conversation  to  glide  along  easily.    And   they 
have  achieved  what  they  wished:  as  at  their 
rettauranti^  whatever  you   can  want   is    ready 
in  a  moment:  but  all  is  so  disguised,  yoa  vt 
puzzled  to  tell  what  it  may  once  have  been : 
there  are  no  solid  substantial  joints ;  and  if  anj- 
thing  is  served  up  in  its  natural  shape,  it  u 
overdone.    They  never  accentuate  their  woidf. 
or  their  feelings:  all  is  in  the  same  key:  x 
cap  is  charmantf  so   is    Raphael's   Transfigu- 
ration.   Admirably  adapted  for  all  the  ends  o: 
society,  so  as  sometimes  even  to  pat  boH  flt^n 
into  the  mouth  of  those,  who  in  their   own 
language   had   always    kept    good    things    a: 
a    distance,    it    is    of   little    worth    for    anj 
other  purpose.    But  then  society  is  all  in  aJ. 
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vrlth  the  French.  I  was  once  pointing  out  the 
features  of  a  beautiful  prospect  to  a  lady :  she 
listened  listiessly,  and  replied.  Out,  mait  il  ny  a 
ptnnt  de  maUaiu,  She  spoke  as  the  representa- 
tive of  her  nation.  In  Spanish  one  finds  a  dig- 
nity not  inferior  to  the  Roman,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sweetness  ennobled  by  its  alliance  with 
that  dignity;  even  its  gutturals  give  it  an  in* 
wardness  .of  tone,  so  that  it  seems  fitted,  as 
Charles  the  Fifth  said,  above  other  languages 
for  the  outpourings  of  the  spirit  to  Heaven. 
The  primary  character  of  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects  is  different :  in  them  the  consonants 
always  assert  their  preeminence ;  and  the  wild- 
ness  and  complexity  of  their  intellectual  com- 
binations answer  well  to  the  constraint  of  the 
vocal  organs  when  twisting  the  uncouthest 
knots  of  consonants.  It  is  true,  sundry  dis- 
tinctive shades  are  found  in  particular  nations  : 
we  for  example  have  not  only  cast  away  from  us 
the  euphonous  vowels  of  the  Latin,  but  also  in 
many  instances,  as  in  mgkt  and  the  like,  the 
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accumulated  consonants  of  the  Gennao.  TW 
is,  we  endeavour  to  keep  a  sound  judickmanMU. 
shunning  equally  the  vagrancy  of  sense  and 
the  vagaries  of  intellect.  How  far  we  have  bees 
succeasfuly  let  others  determine.  u. 


A  practical  maxim  results  from  what  has  bees 
just  said.  Inasmuch  as  vowels,  like  feelings, 
may  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  while  coosobsbu 
are  yet  more  fleeting  and  momentary  thaa 
thoughts;  English  poets  who  write  for  sooc:. 
should  study  to  introduce  as  many  syllables  as 
they  can  with  full  distinct  8onoK>BS  voirek 
especially  in  those  places  where  the  voice  b 
meant  to  dwell.  The  neglect  of  this  sometiaies 
throws  our  singers  off  their  bahmce,  just  ss  i^ 
they  were  trying  to  support  themsdves  by  tke 
leaf  of  an  acacia.  u. 


A  minute  may  be  minute ;  yet  every  momeDt 
IS  ef  moment. 
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Would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  to  call 
articles  particles^  and  particles  arttcl&  ?       v. 


Our  willy  when  at  twain  with  reason,  lesaens 
all  things  down  to  its  own  littleness.  What- 
ever it  insists  on,  it  makes  a  point  of.  u. 


People  are  hardly  so  tenacious  of  any  rights, 
as  of  those  which  are  wrongs.  u. 


It  is  an  old  remark  that  we  talk  less  of  our 
good  than  of  our  ill  health.  Perhaps  generally 
we  are  less  talkative  in  pleasure  than  in  pain ; 
it  being  the  essence  of  satisfaction  to  enjoy  in 
peace  and  tranquillity,  while  dissatisfaction  is 
ever  querulous  and  garrulous :  one  cannot  gam- 
ble without  grumbling.  When  the  motion  of  a 
carriage  is  noiseless,  we  know  that  all  its  springs 
are  in  order,  and  that  its  path  is  over  soft  turf : 
but  when  things  go  wrong,  it  rumbles  and  creaks, 
sometimes  no  less  shrilly  than  an  old  shiew.  A 
smile   is  voiceless,  a  shriek  vociferous.    After- 
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wards  however  all  this  i»  reversed:  tie  for- 
get our  past  pangs  and  tears,  and  the  tammy 
we  have  gone  through,  save  that  about  tkm 
which  was  interesting  or  soothing,  and  m: 
thoughts  and  our  words  linger  and  abide  amon; 
the  pleasures  and  smiles  of  former  dayi>      u. 


A  great  man  commonly  disappoints  those  wb 
visit  him.  They  are  on  the  look  out  for  W 
thundering  and  lightning,  and  he  speaks  sboo' 
coDunon  things  much  like  other  people;  oa> 
sometimes  he  may  even  be  seen  laughing.  He 
proportions  his  exertions  to  his  excitemeiti 
having  been  accustomed  to  converse  with  <le^^ 
and  lofty  thoughts,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  tk 
he  will  flare  or  sparkle  in  ordinary  diit-chs 
One  sees  no  pebbles  glittering  at  the  botton  ^ 
the  Atlantic.  c* 


When  we   call   names,   they  unluckily  ^' 
always  bad  ones^  c. 
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Hard  words  are  muck  too  easy.  v. 


Les  philosophes  n'ont  fait  souvent  que  changer 
le  vrai  en  T^quivoque.  u. 


Les  ch&teaux  en  £spagne  ont  perdu  beaucoup 
de  gens,  m^me  Buonaparte.  u. 


Every  wise  man  lives  in  an  observatory.       u. 


The  classical  universe  is  a  perfect  sphere 
with  the  earth  for  its  centre :  the  modem  is  a 
multitudinous  flood  of  worlds,  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  unattainable  object  of  endless 
research.  v« 


Selfishness  confounds  and  reverses  all  rela- 
tions. Postumous  charity  is  injustice;  a  mis- 
tress is  the  meanest  of  slaves. 


Some  obtain  money  under  false  pretences; 
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some  only  hearts.  Of  these  two  kinds  of  swind- 
lin^y  it  is  easy  to  see  which  is  the  most  aevereW 
punished  by  law,  and  perhaps  not  much  harder 
to  find  out  which  is  the  most  offensive. 


If  there  is  carrion  to  feed  the  crows,  there  are 
also  crows  to  feed  on  carrion. 


Amours  are  fragments  of  loves ;  and  by  heap- 
ing  one  upon  another  the  dissolute  expect  sf- 
parently  to  make  up  love  at  lasL  But  accih 
mutation  is  not  union :  a  thousand  bits  of  gLs 
are  not  a  mirror :  and  though  a  man  may  hnu 
almost  every  thing  else  in  a  seraglio^  he  cannu 
have  a  wife. 


Why  did  not  Goethe  ever  marry  ? 
His  mistresses  would  not  let  him. 
Mistresses!  out  upon  him!  How  many   h«<: 
he? 

Only  the  nine  Muses* 

And  what  business  had  they  to  interfere  ? 
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Somebody  once  asked  him  how  the  bumaa 
race  would  have  been  propagated,  if  Adaa  had 
not  fallen.  His  answer  was :  There  can  he  uo 
doubt :  by  reasimable  ducaur§e.  Perhaps  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Grenesis  was  in 
his  mind ;  and  he  remembered  that  carnal  know- 
ledge is  only  the  caput  mortuum  of  spiritual 
knowledge.  u 


A  coquette  thinks  she  is  worthy  to  be  be«- 
loved,  and  likes  to  see  men  become  her  lovers^ 
not  being  aware  that  love  is  misery,  from 
her  own  ignorance  of  the  passion.  Would  you 
know  how  to  deal  with  one,  who  is  beginning  to 
jilt  you,  and  encouraging  another  in  the  notion 
that  you  are  secured  ?  Profess  an  entire  devo* 
tion  :  affirm  that  she  is  the  most .  •  everything  in 
the  world  :  but  do  so  with  a  sleepy  indifference: 
if  there  be  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  at 
all  pretty  in  the  house,  follow  her,  hunt  her, 
look  at  her,  talk  to  her;  yet  tell  her  and  all  the 
world  that  you  do  not  love  her,  but  are  in  love 
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^th  the  lady  coquette.  She  and  all  ihetradd 
will  believe  you ;  but  the  lady  coquette  frill  Ix 
alarmed :  she  will  r^;ild  her  chains,  and  ko):  tr 
the  links.  By  proper  manag«nent  yoa  rl 
make  her  so  far  anxious  about  you,  that  itr. 
be  your  own  fault  if  she  does  not  marry  yon :  tsf- 
after  marriage  no  English  woman  is  a  coquetu 
no  modest  woman  who  exhibits  the  lore  of  svty 
which  is  the  coquetry  of  modesty,  before  ^• 
riage,  will  after  it  affect  a  dominion  over  t 
but  her  husband.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ti- 
cite  a  strong  passion  in  a  heart  which  whs^ 
admiration.  But  the  moment  the  crtvio^' 
be  universally  loved  is  overcome,  (and  I  ^ 
liefe  a  husband  to  be  the  only  aquafor^"^ 
eats  away  the  disease),  at  that  moment  trae  1 ' 
may  be  begotten,  nursed,  and  educated,      i* 


Rien  n'est  plus  petit  que  le  grand  m<mde. 
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He  must  have  been  a  preposterous  regraler, 
urbo  first  fancied  that  his  brother  by  preventing 
hindered  him.  u* 


Palsehood  is  lying :  it  implies  an  utter  prostn^ 
lion  and  downtroddenness  of  the  soul.  v. 


A  drunken  man  is  fitly  named :  he  has  drank* 
till  he  is  drunken :  the  wine  swallows  bis  con* 
sciousness,  and  it  sinks  therein.  v. 


The  often  noticed  superiority  of  pleasures  in 
anticipation  to  pleasures  in  enjoyment,  is  owing 
to  our  unquenchable  appetite  for  spiritual  acti- 
vity. So  long  as  the  mind  is  busy,  the  pleasure 
lasts ;  but  when  the  call  for  exertion  ceases  be- 
cause the  object  is  attained,  we  begin  to  flag, 
and  want  something  new  to  excite  us.  So  im- 
measurably are  the  senses  below  the  soul, 
even  sensual  delights  hardly  g^tify  except  in 
thought 
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''The    most    Toluptuoiu    and   loose   p^ton 
breathing,  (says  South,  Vol.  i.  p«  20.)  were  he 
tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hoonda,  his 
dice  and  his  courtships  every  day,  would  find  it 
the  greatest  torment  and  calamity :  he  would  fly 
to  the  mines  and  the  gallies  for  lecravtion  Itchb 
the  misery  of  unintermitted  pleasure.     But  thei« 
is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  kaa  madf 
it  the  matter  of  duty  and  of  a  profession*  bat  t 
man  may  bear  the  continual  pursuit  of  it,  wiib- 
out  loathing  or   satiety.    The  same  shop  aik 
trade  that  employ  a  man  in  his  youth,  emploi 
him  also  in  his  age.     Every  morning  he  risfs 
fresh  to  his  hammer  and  his  anvil ;   he  passes 
the  day  singing ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  azHi  ht 
cannot  with  any  enjoyment  of  himself  live  oat 
of  it."    This  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  tbe  ac 
tivity  of  the  mind  in  the  latter  case,  and  fron- 
its  inactivity  in  the  former.     Nothing^    m    W« 
weariable  than  the  soul ;  nothing  more  weerimbV 
than  the  body,  unless  where  the  soul    epHol*M 
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it.     In  the  would-be  man  of  pleasure  (for  the 
title  b  a  false  one)  all  the  higher  faculties  are 
suspended.     Now  it  is  a  curse  attendant  on  the 
blessing  of  reason^  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in- 
to which  that  blessing  by  abuse  may  be  perverted, 
that  we  cannot  cast  it  away  from  us :  we  cannot 
become  as  if  we  had  never  been  gifted  with  it« 
South  contrasts  a  little  before  ''  the  stillness  of  a 
sow  at  her  wash,"  with  "  the  silence  of  an  Archi* 
medes  in  the  study  of  a  problem.''    Man  may 
rise  into  the  latter;  he  cannot  sink  into  the 
former.     We  cannot  bring  ourselves   to  walk 
on    all  fours :    so    unless    we    keep   ourselves 
upright,    quadrupeds    have    the    advantage  of 
us   and   may   trample   over   us   as  we   lie  flat 
on  the  ground.    Conscience  must  either  assist 
or  resist  us;   and  her  resistance  will  disable 
us  for  enjoying  the  stillness  of  the  sow.     But 
the  mechanic  on  the  other  hand  is  happy,  if  so 
be  he  is  at  one  with  himself ;  although  there  is 
a  greater  sameness  in  his  occupation,  although 
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that  occupation^  from  being  less  free  and  from 
other  causes,  may  seem  less  amusing :  and  jet 
I  should  not  have  called  it  less  free ;  for  no  lash 
of  slavery  is  so  galling  as  that  which  drhres  tk 
voluptuary  to  his  task-work.  The  mechanic  has 
a  charm  against  weariness  :  he  sings  in  his  forse 
or  his  saw-pit;  his  conscience  tells  htm  he  b 
doing  his  duty ;  he  indulges  perhaps  in  hopefd 
visions,  visions  which  that  cheering  conscience 
justifies,  of  a  brighter  future  and  an  easy  oki 
age,  when  he  may  sit  contentedly  before  his  ovi 
hearth  ;  he  feels  that  he  is  earning  the  bread  o; 
his  wife  and  children,  and  he  looks  to  the  bmic 
welcome  which  awaits  his  return.  r. 


People  talk  about  wearisome  sameness :  w 
riety  is  often  more  wearisome.  We  tiie  muci 
sooner  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
than  of  reading  straight  onward.  Gontmiiov 
labour  often  strengthens:  dissipation  mlwa\- 
enervates.     Nobody  ever  felt  ennui,  until  som- 
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body  fouDd  out  that  he  had  nothing  to  do.       u» 


Gaping  and  yawning  are  indications  of  empti- 
ness, at  least  in  inanimate  nature.  u. 


Attention  implies  tension  or  stretch  or  exer- 
tion. You  cannot  follow,  unless  you  step. 
Yet  most  hearers  fancy  that  mere  hearing  will 
do ;  or  if  they  stretch  themselves  it  is  to  yawn. 

« 

u. 


The  wise  are  like  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
and  the  ears  of  mankind  are  their  sieve.       u. 


Patience  is  sufferance,  and  often  hard  enough » 
But  nothing  great  or  good  can  be  done  without 
it.  u. 


Some  minds  are  made  of  blotting-paper:  you 
can  write  nothing  on  them  distinctly.    They 
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swallow  the  ink,  and  you  find  a  large  Waek 
spot.  ©• 

Indigestion,  they  say,  is  the  source  of  inert 
than  half  our  bodily  maladies ;  and  so  it  b  ^ 
more  than  half  our  mental.  Against  either  tkt 
only  true  medicine  is  temperance,  or  vt^^poawr^ 
as  the  Greeks  rightly  called  it.  u. 


Give  and  forgive.     This  is  nearly  the   sum  c 
our  social  duties.  u. 


Forgiveness  is  not  very  difficult,  except  whtr*. 
there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  Let  this  too  be  dit- 
ficult  to  us,  or  rather  let  it  be  impossible.  Vc 
can  easily  make  it  so,  by  impressing  on  oc: 
hearts  that  such  cases  need  no  forgiveness,  nc: 
indeed  admit  of  any ;  if  it  be  not  toward  our- 
selves from  the  innocent  person  against  whoc 
we  have  taken  offence  wrongfully. 
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Be  quick  to  forgive  yoiu:  neighbov,  alow  to 
forgive  yourself.  v, 

A  case  which  needs  many  words  to  make  it 
out,  like  a  suit  in  Chancery,  seldom  repays,     u. 


Reasons  ought  to  be  causes :  often  they  are 
only  excuses.  u. 


Ib  writing,  as  in  fencings  what  charaoterixes 
the  beginner  is  the  waste  of  strength*  He 
strikes  much  oftener  than  he  hits,  and  rather 
flaps  his  wings  than  flies  on  them.  The  energy 
put  forth  may  be  more  than  sufficient ;  but  he 
cannot  manage  or  direct  it :  some  of  it  runs  off* 
to  the  right  hand,  more  to  the  left :  it  proceeds 
not  straightforward  lo  its  aim,  but  digiesoes  into 
curves  and  triangles  or  rather  .polygons,  building 
one  hump  on  the  back  of  another ;  and  if  it  ever 
readli  the  goal,  it  has  long  since  flagged  and  is 
worn  out.    There  is  the  fear  too  of  faUiug  short. 
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which  sometimes  leads  to  oversbootins:  tit 
mark  ;  the  fear  of  not  roasting  the  bird  enouurn. 
to  avoid  which  all  its  juices  are  burnt  out.  Tbc- 
there  is  the  mistake  of  violence  for  force,  y 
loudness  for  emphasis,  of  words  for  thou^hu. 
the  determination  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  th.: 
one  can  anywise  say,  to  overload  the  table,  U*< 
there  should  not  be  enough  to  eat,  to  empty  en/ 
one's  purse  before  the  world,  lest  they  should  be 
ignorant  how  much  it  contains.  Truly  dutb 
Schiller  sing : 

Masters  in  art,  lore,  science,  are  known  by  w^hat  tbcrr 

accomplish : 
But  it  is  what  he  omits,  shews  me  tlie  master  in  stvlf. 

All  this  is  common  and  natural  and  easiK 
intelligible.  It  is  somewhat  more  perplexing  at 
first  thought,  that  young  writers  should  be  si- 
fond  of  looking  only  at  the  dark  side  of  thinj^s. 
When  one  hears  talk  about  the  heyday  and 
high  spirits  of  youth,  one  looks  for  the  reverse. 
But  the  scribbling  youth  are  not  always  tht* 
high-spirited.     Too  often  their  spirits  have  bunit 
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to  the  socket  beside  their  candle  as  it  afTronts 
the  dawn:  too  often  they  hare  evaporated 
during  the  attempt  to  condense  them  into  sen- 
tences. This  led  Schiller,  whose  intercourse 
was  chiefly  with  such^  to  exclaim  in  another 
epigram : 

Has  it  been  always  as  now  ?  I  see  but  a  riddle  around 

me. 
Old  age  only  is  young,  ah  !  and  the  young  are  so  old. 

Besides  there  is  something  irresistibly  fasci- 
nating, is  there  not?  in  the  notion  of  being 
'*  grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar,"  as  some  Irish- 
man found  out  that  Buonaparte  was,  of  "  sitting 
a  pen -in-hand  hermit  rapt  in  the  solitude  of 
one's  own  awful  originality."  Mirth  is  vulgar  : 
any  cottager  can  be  happy,  even  though  he 
can  neither  write  nor  read :  one  becomes 
immeasurably  more  interesting  when  one  has 
put  on  a  woe-begone  face,  when  one  has  none 
of  tliat  ruddiness  which  the  common  wind 
imprints  on  the  cheek  by  its  kisses,  and  has. 
learnt  to  look   *'  melancholy  and   gentleman- 
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Uke.'*  Far  better  off  still  are  yott,  if  yon  can 
emk  certain  vohimes  of  smoky  sooty  misaiitiiTo- 
py.  Sarely  he  must  be  a  superiiiiman  being, 
who  ean  discover  nothing  but  wickedness  on 
eatth.  How  ean  one  help  loving  him,  who  bate$ 
all  mankind  !  Such  as  remember  the  commodoo 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  a  late  noble  poet 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  reniarks. 

There  are  other  causes  however  which  lie 
deeper,  and  are  not  thus  dependent  on  the  silly 
vanity  of  individuals.  In  the  first  efforts  of  the 
mind  to  grasp  the  world,  or  to  act  upon  it,  many 
a  hinderance  must  needs  be  enconntered,  manT 
a  rebuff  must  be  endured :  we  must  harre  beeo 
&shioned  by  the  discipline  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  before  we  can  steer  clear  of  the  qnicksaiid 
or  weather  the  point.  Few  ever  learnt  to  skate 
without  several  tumbles :  nor  are  the  ligbt  glid- 
ing rapid  motion  of  authorship,  its  gracefbl 
steady  balance,  its  occasional  sudden  bat  com- 
pact and  well-formed  figures,  of  readier  acqniie- 
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meat.     Is  it  not  natural  then  that  we  should 
quarrel  with  and  abuse  what  repeUs  us  t  that, 
although  the  failure  is  our  own,  we  should  throw 
off  the  fault  on  something  else  ?  He  who  stnsi- 
blea  or  slips,  will  swear  at  a  stone  or  a  bit  of 
orange-peel :  for  the  last  place  where  people 
think  of  laying  blame  or  any  other  nuisance,  is 
at  their  own  door.    The  young  man  has  devised 
for  himself  a  romance  of  life,  and  a  romance  of 
course  must  have  a  hero ;  but  life  takes  no  pains 
to  shape  itself  after  that  romance,  and  the  hero 
turns  out  not  to  be  one :  so  life,  not  being  just 
what  he  wanted,  is  worthless  and  wretched  and 
naught.    This  error  is  often  difficult  to  be  got 
over,  and  some  there  have  been  who  have  never 
got  over  it;  some  who  have   gone  down  into 
the  grave,    having    scarce   gleaned    one   glad 
moment  from  their  existence.     But  they  who 
are  bom  to  teach  mankind,  are  wiser :  they  go 
out  into  the  open  harvest-field  and  reap  glad- 
ness, the  greater  part,  it  may  be,  for  others,  but 
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some  little  assuredly  for  themselves.  It  is  the 
jaundiced  heart  that  sees  the  jaundice  in  the 
world  :  it  is  the  heart  at  enmity  with  itself,  that 
looks  upon  the  world  as  its  enemy.  Only  let 
the  voice  of  duty  be  listened  to,  let  her  call  be 
obeyed,  let  her  task-work  be  performed  dilig-enllv 
and  patiently ;  and  the  world  will  seem  to  smile 
on  us  and  to  welcome  us  like  a  friend :  we  can 
hardly  fail  of  loving  those  toward  whom  we  are 
conscious  of  having  done  our  duty. 

In  intellectual  as  in  active  life,  the  still  small 
voice  wherein  speaks  the  true  genius,  "  that  pe- 
culiar sway  of  nature  which  (as  Milton  saith^ 
also  is  God's  working,"  will  usually  be  preced- 
ed by  the  strong  wind  and  the  earthquake  and 
the  fire,  which  may  rend  the  mountains  and 
break  the  rocks  in  pieces,  but  in  which  there 
is  nothing  that  abideth.  The  poet  will  at  first 
try  force  and  endeavour  to  take  Beauty  bv 
storm ;  but  if  he  would  succeed,  he  must  assure 
himself  that  she  consents  not  to  be  won,  until 
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she  has  been  wooed  by  duteous  and  loyal  ser- 
vice. This  appears  a  simple  and  easy  lesson ; 
yet  few  among  the  sons  of  men  have  duly  ap- 
prehended it,  except  tardily  and  on  compulsion. 
There  may  indeed  have  been  others  even  in 
modem  times,  who  have  felt  and  known  these 
truths  instinctively  from  their  childhood  upwards 
but  I  cannot  name  any  besides  Raphael.  Of 
him  it  may  truly  be  said  that  Beauty  was  his 
nurse,  that  he  had  sucked  at  her  breast,  and 
been  dandled  in  her  arms,  and  had  laughed  in 
her  eyes,  and  been  covered  with  her  kisses,  until 
all  her  features  were  indelibly  written  on  hif 
mind,  and  her  image  became  amalgamated  and, 
as  it  were,  one  with  its  essence.  From  his  ear* 
liest  sketch  unto  his  last  great  work,  whatever 
came  from  his  pencil  appears,  so  to  say,  to  have 
been  steeped  in  beauty :  in  his  imagination,  as 
in  the  bright  atmosphere  of  a  summer  day,  every 
object  was  arrayed  in  a  loveliness  at  once  its  own 
and  his :  for  all  he  gives  is  so  genuine  and  ap- 
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propriate,  it  w  impossibSe  to  dbtinguiah  wital  u 
bathre  from  what  is  adventitious.  B«t  Rapksei 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  earlier  in  tlie 
world's  great  year,  when  the  son  m^ht  safeij 
rise  without  a  cloud  :  in  these  autunanal  tiae 
one  can  hardly  hope  for  a  fine  day,  unless  it  be 
ushered  in  by  a  misty  morning. 

Instead  of  pursuing  these  reflexions,  let  m 
introduce  a  passage  from  a  work  which  I  Wu 
met  with  since  writing  the  above.     It  is  so  ^'• 
cordant  with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  foregou: 
observations,    and    of   many  others     scattered 
through  these  little  volumes,  that  it  has  inapartr. 
to  me  the  delight  which  one  feels  at  discovenc. 
the  thoughts  one  has  laboriously  attained   v. 
laid  down  in  their  simple  evidence  by   a  favo- 
rite and  honoured  author;   as  if  on  emergic: 
from  a  huge  pathless  forest  you  were  to  perceh* 
a  loved  friend  assuring  you  with  a  voice  svcx: 
ened  by  its  kindness  that  you  are  in   the  ri^i 
way.    The  passage  I  speak  of  is  from  the  n 
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mains  of  Solger,  whose  early  death  is  amoDg 
the  greatest  losses  ever  sustained  by  Philosophy : 
for  I  know  not  who  among  the  modems  was 
erer  so  well  fitted  out  by  nature  to  do  for  ua, 
what  Plato  did  for  the  Greeks.  On  completing 
his  twentieth  year  Solger  wrote  as  foHows  in 
his  Journal ; 

'^  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  an  unpleasant 
state  of  mind.  I  look  with  ever  increasing  dis- 
like on  the  whole  life  and  domgs  of  the  preseat 
age;  and  my  higher  wishes  often  harass  me, 
because  I  see  their  fulfilment  is  yet  far  off. 
How  much  I  longed  to  become  a  man  who  could 
throw  some  new  light  on  the  ideas  of  Law  and 
Groremment,  and  could  unite  therewith  a  more 
than  common  familiarity  with  literature*  To« 
ward  this  end  I  labour  often  with  great  and 
prosperoBs  zeal,  and  then  I  see  it  again  on  a 
sudden  so  far  from  me,  I  see  so  many  diffi- 
culties which  will  hereafter  oppose  me.  But 
nothing  vexes  me  often  more,  than  the  want  of 
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literary  breeding  which  I  observe  in  most  of  ^. 
contemporaries,  their  incapacity  of  enthusia^z 
the  inability  of  most  to  reach  any  higrher  dt-: 
of  friendship  and  love.  Or  are  they  really  i*^ 
ter  than  I  think  them  ?  Does  the  cause  oft . 
delusion  lie  in  myself,  or  partly  in  my  pre?* 
situation  ? 

**  These  are  no  motives,  says  Duty,  to  sbr 
away  from  the  path,  which  tliy  reason  and  t. 
heart  prescribe  to  thee,  no   grounds   for  rt :: 
quishing  that  to  which  thine  inward  sove:':tr 
directs  thee.     Journey  on  uninterruptedly  al^". 
the  road  thou  hast  taken ;    achieve  as  much  - 
thou  canst :  with  regard  to  what    lies   bevo: 
quiet  thyself  about  it,  as  reason  enjoins.     T. 
friendship   and    love  which    thou    seekest,  > 
gin  with  imparting  them  thyself;  nay,  height 
thine    inward   store   of  these   noble   affectio.- 
so   that,  however  often    thou   mayest  be  tu:. 
ed  painfully  back,  coldness  toward  thy  felln* 
creatures   may  never   take   possession   of  ihi 
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Trust  all  mankind,  and  yet  never  despond  if  any 
thrust  thee  from  him. 

*'  Oy  if  I  could  ever  get  so  far!  but  thither 
none   perhaps    arrives.     With   me   all   is    still 
far  otherwise:   often   my  vanity  is  hurt,  and 
1   deem   my  heart  injured ;  often  the  love  of 
ease   is  too  powerful ;  often  I  am  too  selfish. 
This  too  not  seldom  casts  me  down.     How  it 
will  pain  me,  if  a  friend  is  colder,  more  indiffe- 
rent toward  me  !  yet  without  my  having  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  myself  pleasing  to  him  ;  and 
often  more  from  selfishness  and  vanity,   than 
because  I  love  him.    This  must  away,  altogether 
away.    All  my  too  great  dependence  on  the 
opinion  of  others  about  me,  whereof  overmuch 
praise  at  school  has  given  me  a  main  part,  must 
away.     (Let  me  request  the  reader  to  compare 
the  last  sentence  with  what  was  said  in  the 
other  volume  about  the   mischief  of  praise.) 
Everything  must  seem  to  me  such  as  it  is.     If  I 
give  pleasure  to  others,  it  must  be  for  the  sake 
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of  giving  them  pleasiue,  not  in  oider  that  Utey 
should  thank  me  for  it,  or  think  wdl  cf  m. 
I  must  endeavour  to  he  fileaaing  umto  ail,  bi 
only  on  its  own  account ;  and  then  k  will  ^: 
|iaki  me  80,  if  I  sometimeB  find  not  the  f:n:^ 
tude»  the  esteem,  I  may  have  deaenredL  l^ 
JAtereatednesfty  resignation  towwd  maiduMd,  u 
ipreat  word  Simplicity,  express  all  tkal  sbov;. 
jBftke  me  a  man/'  c. 


The  higher  we  ascend  on  the  mcnuMUb  « 
knawledge,  although  our  horiio&  naay  profoi 
tionahly  widen,  enabling  us  to  compt'AtmL  ^ 
greater  multitude  of  objects  within  it^  still « 
not  only  perceive  that  we  see  much  only  di»i 
and  confusedly,  but  we  are  more  aad  more  ec: 
winced  that  a  far  larger  and  fEuier  prospect  r 
mains  unseen,  and  that  no  edifice  raisefll  by  1 1 
man  hands  wiU  ever  reach  the  aky.  lu 


The  tower  of  Babel  could  never  have  faoeDbLi 
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n    a  mouiitamous  country:   nature  tkere  aw«s 
tnd  defies  rivalry.  u« 


It  is  the  businees  of  the  humaa  miod  to  tji- 
tematize  in  order  that  it  may  atone  the  com- 
plex mass  of  objects  which  are  subjected  to  its 
various   perceptions.     Every    acknowledgement 
of  an  ultimate  distinction^  except  that  between 
good  and  evil  (and  even  this  mysterious  oppo- 
sition can  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  Reason 
without  Manicheism,  or  denied  without  Panthe- 
ism,) every  acknowledgenient  that  we  cannot 
perceive  how,  two  things,   be  they  what  they 
may,  can  be  reconciled,  is  an  acknowledgement 
that  our  faculties  are  limited  and  incapable  of 
penetrating  to  the  contemplation  of  the  one  all- 
pervading  essence.    No  single  fact  or  phenome- 
non can  be  deemed  to  have  been  completely 
solved,  until  it  has  been  resolved  into  its  pri- 
mal elements,  until  it  has  been  traced  up  to  the 
point  of  fts  emanating  from  God :  so  that  no  one 
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thing;  will  be  thoroughly  knowoy  until  all  thinp 
are  thoroughly  known,  and  Science,  far  as  n 
may  advance,  can  never  be  more  than  the  er:.- 
approaching  asymptote  of  Truth.  z. 


Every    eye   has   a   dark  spot  in  it.      O  ilt^ 
all  had  a  light  one  !  v. 


Will   there   be   any  books   in  Paradise!    Ii 
there  are,  they  will  be  all  Gospels.  u. 


The  life  of  the  body  is  a  perpetual  metamc^- 
phosis :  the  life  of  the  soul  is  a  perpetual  me- 
tempsychosis, r. 


Every   moral    teacher    is   an    abolitionist  ot 
slavery.  u. 


The  last  and  fullest  theory  on  any  subject 
enables  us  better  to  fix  both  the  positive  and  ibe 
relative  value  of  all  previous  treatises  concemiiu: 
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it.     Only  afler  the  sun  has  mounted  aboTe  the 
horizon^  do  we  perceive  the  cause  and  nature  of 
twilight.    From  the  blossom  we  can  trace  the 
sap  down  to  the  root ;  but  we  cannot  a  priori 
from  the  root  educe  the  blossom.     We  reason 
from  effects  to  causes,  rather  than  from  causes 
to  effects :  for  our  Reason  needs  the  leading- 
strings  of  Experience.     There  is  nothing  more 
amusing,  it  is  true,  and  little  more  instructiTe, 
than  to  follow  the  march  of  the  human  mind 
through  any  particular  region  of  knowledge: 
but  in  such  investigations  it  is  well  to  have  the 
map  of  the  country  according  to  the  latest  and 
correctest  survey  lying  open  before  us,  to  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  which  were  to  be,  which 
have  been,  and  which  still  remain  to  be  over- 
come, and  then  to  examine  the  manner  of  ac- 
complishing what  has  already  been  done.    This 
is  far  better  than  creeping  at  the  heels  of  suc- 
cessive discoverers,  borrowing  their  eye-glasses, 
and  throwing   aside  the    improved,  telescopes 

VOL.    II.  R 
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of  the  present  day,  through  fear  of  seetng  fiir- 
ther  than  they- did:  for  in  this  way  we  «hafi 
rarely  see  so  far;  since  few  men  have  ever 
emptied  out  all  the  contents  of  their  minds,  at 
least  if  there  was  much  in  them,  on  {Mper,  or 
communicated  all  their  knowledge,  stiU  less 
their  power  and  art  of  applying  it.  The  civilized 
man  may  be  better  off  than  the  savage,  but  not 
as  a  savage.  u. 


Apprehension  may  breed  fear  :  comprehensioa 
produces  confidence.  '  u. 


Invention  is  only  coming  upon  a  thing,   and 
often  stumbling  over  it.  v. 


An  abridgement  may  be  a  l»idge  :  it  may  help 
us  over  the  water :  but  it  keeps  us  from  draldn^. 


It  is  impossible  for  an  assiduous  reader  u 
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reviews  to  have  a  strong  and  sound  mind,  lliey 
are  tnstraments  of  intellectaal  jacobinism^  lifting 
up  the  low  into  an  atmosphere  irherein  they 
cannot  hreathe,  tod  depressing  the  high  till 
their  moontain  spirit  loses  its  tone  and  elasticity 
amid  the  thick  fogs  of  the  valley.  u. 


There  is  an  intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  political  jacobinism :  and  the  former 
are  the  more  mischievous :  indeed  without  their 

« 

aid  the  last  would  do  but  little. 

Perhaps  howeter  it  is  this  very  universality  of 
its  action,  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  jacobi- 
nism, and  distinguishes  it  friHn  ail  other  manifes- 
tations of  the  revolutionary  or  democratical  spirit. 
Its  aim  was  not  to  redress  immediate  practical 
civil  grievances ;  but  to  dethrone  law,  to  cast  down 
authority,  to  strip  off  custom,  to  demolish  sub* 
limity,  to  spoil  beauty :  it  blighted  the  feelings, 
it  stifled  the  affections,  it  geared  the  heart  as 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  it  drenched  tha  soul  in  blood. 

R  2 
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It  was  ioflurgent,  rebelliouB,  sensual,  deBior<ii- 

izing»  brutalizingy  atheistical.  u. 


Man  is  the  only  animal  that  can  do  wixMig.. 
or  right.  v. 

It  is  not  until  the  sun  or  moon  is  shining  oi 
them  from  the  heavens,  that  bodies  cast  stron: 
and  well-defined  shadows.  Similar  to  this  b  t.- 
effect  which  has  been  produced  by  the  rising  tf 
Christianity  in  the  moral  world.  It  has  markeu 
the  outlines  of  human  duties,  so  that  they  cancc: 
be  mistaken.  It  has  distinguished  clearly  be- 
tween the  bright  and  the  dark  side,  betwer? 
that  which  looks  unto  the  source  of  all  ble?^ 
ing,  and  that  which  turns  itself  away  from  f. 
Reason  may  indeed  give  light :  but  that  light  ^ 
almost  as  before  the  light  was  divided  from  tik 
darkness  :  it  is  without  warmth  :  it  is  not  sua- 
shine.  Whereas  religion  not  only  enables  us  u 
see  ;  it  helps  us  to  grow ;  it  ripens  and  flavour' 
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oor  good  deeds;  and  it  prodone  in  ot  the 
whi^esome  convicUon  that  their  Mreetnew,  if 
they  should  have  any,  is  not  of  oor  hestowing,  nor 
comes  of  the  earth,  but  has  descended  on  them 
from  above,  and  that  all  we  can  do  to  promote 
it,  is,  so  to  station  oorseWes  as  to  face  and  catch 
the  rays.  v. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  has  hardly  ever 

been  disputed,  except  by  those  ifhose  hearts 

seemed  to  tell  them  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
supererogation.  u. 

Would  that  sermons  oftener  contained  some* 
thing  besides  the  Argmnentum  ad  Hommem.    u. 


Bo  prone  is  our  nature  to  idolatry,  many 
make  an  idol  even  of  the  Bible.  Idolatry  is  the 
menial  slavery  to  the  letter;  religion  is  the 
willing  and  reasonable  service  to  the  spirit,      u. 
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Some  men  intend  their  religion  to  be  &  se^ 
for  Cerberus.  But  Cerberus  will  have  too  ^ 
taste  to  touch  anything  so  mawkish.  r. 


1.1  t 


Emending  is  removing  a  fault  z-  to  save  troQQ* 
we  have  shortened  it  into  mending.  It  is  a  sti&z- 
ing  joke,  and  it  hits  the  right  place.  Meodr 
pick  more  holes  than  they  darn :  instead  c 
patching  they  botch ;  and  they  think  they  ^'' 
quite  sure  of  blotting  out  what  is  wrong,  if  thr 
only  make  the  blot  big  enough.  r. 


When  a  watch  goes  ill,  it  is  not  enougli  t 
move  the  hands;  you  must  Set  the  regulate? 
When  a  man  does  ill,  it  is  not  enough  to  a!fr: 
his  handiwork,  you  must  regulate  his  heait.     r 


All  large  states  have  their  savage^  the  rich- 
est and  most  civilized  the  worst. 
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la  terra  decora  est  iniquitas,  in  iMmme  iMa. 


Walk  into  a  large  town ;  you  will  see  many 
crippled  bodies.  Abide  theie  s  yon  will  find  the 
crippled  louls  outnnmber  them  a  hnndied  to 
one.  u* 


Paris  is  the  city  to  be  abroad  in :  London  is 
the  city  to  be  at  home  in.  a. 


It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  could  render  into  En- 
glish those  expressive  Greek  adjectives  in  which 
contrarieties,  are  united,  such  as  dfia^iuKot, 
ykmaiwiKpot*  They  are  so  often  applicable  to 
the  incongruous  medleys  found  in  human  nature 
and  in  social  life.  u. 


•*itav 


There  is  a  remariKable  aptssess  in  the  conqM*- 
risen  of  ancient  poetry  with  Sculpture,  and  of 
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modern  poetry  with  Painting.     The  dominion  oi 
Painting  is  larger ;  her  subjects  are  far  move  no- 
merous  and  various;   she  is  more  fanciful,  aad 
perhaps  also  more  imaginative  :  that  is,    she  cac 
bring   together    and  combine  a  greater   muhi- 
tude  of  objects,  can  give  a  vivid  ezpressioa  to  « 
greater  throng  and  complication  of  feelings,  as^ 
can  array  the  whole  in  a  gorgeous  panoply  ot 
colours,  like  that  wherewith  the  sun  invests  his 
satellite  worlds  as  they  keep  watch  around  hii 
throne.      But  the  beauty  of  a  statue  is  perhaps 
purer,  more  ideal,  more  permanent,  moie  abso- 
lute, more  complete.     It  is,  like  the  Ptolemaic 
conception  of  the  universe,   finite  and  compre- 
hensible ;  while  the  modern  Copemican  systeiB 
is  infinite  and  incomprehensible.     Thus  in  every 
region  of  thought  we  may  discover  traces  of  the 
pervading    distinction,    so   curiously  and    cun- 
ningly exprest  by  language,  that  arch  keeper 
and  betrayer  of  secrets :  for  what  we  only  umdtr- 
stand,  the  Greeks  iviaravrai  or  oversimid :  our 
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knofwledge  acknowledges  iti  own  inferiority; 
theira  felt  conscious  of  its  mastery:  and  Ah 
was  natural ;  since  almost  everything  with  them 
was  of  human  invention,  whereas  the  original 
and  archetype  of  all  our  wisdom  is  divine.  No 
wonder  then  that  their  spirit  contemplated  it- 
self as  overstriding  the  earth,  like  the  Rhodian 
C!k>losstts ;  while  ours  must  look  for  its  symhol  to 
that  ancient  legend  in  which  Atlas  is  supporting 
the  heavens. 

Again,  Sculpture  is  more  satisfactory :  it  fills 
the  mind  more,  at  least  those  faculties  of  the 
iftind  which  it  calls  into  action.  Painting  on 
the  other  hand,  although  it  may  arouse  more 
and  even  nobler  powers,  although  it  may  strike 
a  higher,  a  deeper,  and  a  more  varied  strain, 
although  it  may  hoist  a  greater  press  of  sail, 
will  usually  stop  nhort  just  before  reaching  the 
havbour,  and  leave  us  either  to  gaze  at  the  land 
from  the  deck,  or  to  swim  ashore;  After  look* 
in^  at  a  fine  picture,  the  hnagtnation  still  hun«« 
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g«ri:fof  MMAethittg  more;  ajfiae  rtaiiit  kcMN^ 
A*  itself :  it  eseitea  no  appetite^  Imt  vhtt  n 
Ihe  same  moment  it  giatifiet.  b.tkeit  Mtt 
aomewhat  aimilar  oontrast  faetiveea  the  tnfdr 
of  Sophocles  and  Sfaakspeaie  ?  aad  aie  tkqf  M 
both  abalogoiiB  to  that  between  the  Gnb» 
teoqrie  and'the  Gglhic  minster?  b  aoteifff 
Grecilm  temple  complete  .even  tlMogh  it  be  e 
ruins  ?  just  as  the  very  fiagmenta  of  ihcb  poea 
are  like  the  scattered  leaves  of  some  vsabtk: 
iowei.  is  not  every  Gothic  minster  nnfinwli^ 
and  for  the  best  of  leasoas,  bocanae  it  ia  isfifi* 
The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  ia.  always  meMioi^ 
that  of  the  modems^  when  in  its  prane^  i*^ 


.'  lioieovery  the  personages  jn  ttodem  po«^ 
act  upon  OS  not  only  'by  what  they  thcmsa^ 
aie  and  do  and  suftar^  bat  also  by  mndi  libii 
circnmstantial  and  aoddentaL  Tbe  rewelitt 
of  a  cooamon  parent  has.  led  man  to  tefi 
Native  with  a  stronger  sympathy,    a  fe^>3 
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ftlmost  Uce  iht  of  brotherhood.  He  bmIm  ioo 
and  discovers  evidence  ifl  her,  Ikat  the  8yai{Mlhy 
18'  reciprocaiy  that  the  affection  is  eelanied. 
Hence  in  the  Tuton  of  thb  imaginatioft  the  aab* 
hmnan  accompaniments,  whether  animate  or  in-* 
animate,  often  beoome>  aa  it  were  a  living  patt 
of  ihe  character.  Their  meaning  la  not  menly 
alinsiye,  as  in  Minerva's  owl,  or'Meitifry'area- 
dnoeus,  but  implies  a  eloBer  and  mors'  ioitiniaile 
communion.  Una  is  not  Una,  without  (her 
'*  mflkwhite  lamb/'  her  **  lowly  esse  move  white 
than  snow,''  her  lion  that  v  would  not  leaw  her 
desolate,"  without  the  ^^ shady  place"  Sniriiidi 
she  ^' makes  a  sunshine.**  'Hie  m6oDlig|it,«the 
stars,  the  garden,  are  mizt  up  with  the  ihiage  of 
Juliet.  Lear's  madness  wo«ld  lose  nnich^if  its 
appalling  daszling  sublimity,  if  all  die  elements 
had  not  **  with  two  pemiciona  daughters  joiaed 
their  high-engendered  battles  'gainst  a  head  so 
old  and  white."  Let  >any  4>iie  compare  ihe  tone 
in  which  Lear  calls  upon  the  stofm  at  the  begin* 
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hing  of  that  terrific  Bcene,  vn£h  the  ccl: 
majestic  defiance  of  Prometheus  at  tlie  d(^ 
of  Eschylus's  tragedy;  and  he  may  readi^ 
discern  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  betve: 
ancient  poetry  and  modern :  for  while  Lear  & 
dues  the  elemental  powers  with  the  feelings  as- 
passions  of  humanity,  Prometheus  regards  the? 
only  as  the  helpless  inanimate  ministers  of  Jon 
and  all  the  qualities  which  the  poet's  epithet 
assign  to  them  in  order  to  deepen  their  horn:? 
are  drawn  solely  from  their  physical  appearaoc 
**  The  earth  is  shaken ;  the  roaring  sound  of  t 
thunder  bellows;  the  fiery  curls  of  the  lightni:^ 
flash  ;  the  whirlwinds  roll  the  dust ;  the  blas'i 
of  all  winds  leap  in  adverse  faction  agcdnst  e^^ 
other;  the  sky  is  confounded  with  the  se^ 
Even  the  metaphor  derived  from  the  hostil: 
of  opposite  factions  goes  no  further  than  u 
outward  form  :  there  is  no  design  of  attributiri 
what  every  modem  would  have  attributed,  ti 
^ffiy^pi'^tof  factions  to  the  winds:    Pross 
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theus  does  not  call  on  them  to  '^rage^.^nd  ''cyack 
^  thek  cheeka."  Still  leas  ia  there  anything  like 
^'  **  taxmg  the  elements  with  nnkindneas  :"  soeh 
^  a  thought  could  nerer  have  occurred  except  t« 
'  one  who  had  hahitually  looked  on  nature  with 
>^'  kindness,  and  found  an  answering  kindness  in 
'  her,  I  may  remark  too  here  by  the  way^  since 
y-  it  is  intimately  connected  with  this  whole  discus^ 
■^  sion^  that  in  Shakspeare  even  such  epithets  as 
r'  are  not  of  the  spiritual  kind  I  have  been  re« 
c  ^  f erring  to,  still  are  mostly  secondary,  so  to  call 
.li'  them,  rather  than  primary  :  they  do  not  float  on 
jj*^  the.  surface,  but  dive  down  before  they  come 
ji  7  up  again  :  they  go  beyond  the  immediate  extern 
,;j:  '  nal  appearance,  and  call  for  a  meditative  act  of 
■I  t^  the  imagination,  by  incorporating  the  effect  with 
fC '  the  cause.  Thus  the  thunder  is.  not  the  roaring 
p  :fi^  ^ut  the  ''  all-shaking,'*  and  the  flashes  of  lig^t- 
:i]i^ '  ning  are  the  "  thought-executing  vaunt-eourien 
^^(}i^  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts*"  .This  ia  grand, 
ittr^buV  it^is  not  classical:  for  the  outlines  of  thfr 
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image  are  nearly  lost  in  the  massy  folds  of  the 
drapery.  It  would  almost  seem  indeed  as  if  bo 
idea  were  sufficient  for  our  mindsy  until  it  has 
been  placed  in  communication  with  a  myriad  or 
other  ideas :  that  is  to  say,  our  perceptioos  re- 
quire to  be  set  a-going  by  our  reflexions.  Tike 
Greeks  on  the  contrary  were  so  acutely  seoaitire  to 
the  realities  of  nature,  that  they  needed  no  sack 
stimulants  :  the  mere  sound  and  sight  of  a  storm 
were  sublime  enough  for  them,  even  without  in- 
fusing into  it  anything  like  intelligent  agency : 
or  rather  they  transferred  the  intelligence  to 
human  forms,  and  then  seated  them  on  Olympus, 
instead  of  amalgaming  it  as  we  do  with  the 
material  objects  themselves  :  their  anthropomor^ 
phism  would  seldom  allow  them  to  bestow  eren 

• 

the  particle  of  a  soul  on  any  shape  of  existence 
unlike  their  own.  A  hurricane  is  the  work  of 
Eolas  or  Neptune :  a  pestilence  is  scattered  by 
the  arrows  of  Apollo  :  if  Etna  sends  forth   hex 
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tonreats  of  liquid  fire,  there   is   a  legend  to 
account  for  it :  *'  the  rage  of  the  impriMmed 
IVfpha&us  is  boiling  oyer  in  hot  bolts  of  insatiable 
flame«>breathing  faijJ'    The  conflict  too  which 
the  ancients  conceived  themsdves  to  be  ever-* 
more  waging  with  fate,  and  the  irrepressible 
consciousness  of  their  own  superiorityy  at  least 
of  the  superiority  of  their  conceptions  and  ideas, 
to  an^hing  they' had  been  taught  to  venerate  as 
divine,  induced  them  to  insulate  themselves  from 
the  worM,  and  to  aim  at  existing,  statue**like, 
independent  of  circumstances,  or  even  to  tram- 
ple on  them.    Hence,  although  we  are  wont  to 
take  our  tone  from  time  and  place,  they  chose 
rather  to  know  nothmg  of  them.    Helen,^  and 
AchiHes,  and  Antigonie,  and  Ajax,  and  Edipus, 
are'  nowhere  or  anywhere:  Uiey  belong  to  no 
place ;  that  is,  they  may  exist  in  any  place ;  for 
that  which  is  around  them  is  no  part  of  them, 
and  may  be  removed,  except  \so  far  as  it  is  the 
necessary  means  of  their  action  :  there  is  nothing 
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about  them  merely  accessaiy  and  oonaotil 
nothing  but  what  penetrates  hnmediite);  to  tk 
core  of  their  humanity,  like  the  urn  in  ^ 
Electra  conceives  she  is  holding  the  ashes  of  ^ 
brother*  In  other  words  they  are  like  figuo  ■ 
sculpture :  for  it  is  one  among  the  prerogsii^ 
of  sculpture  to  emancipate  its  subjects,  n  ^ 
as  may  be,  from  time  and  space,  *'  the  bondi  r 
our  humanity/'  and  to  exhibit  them  m  ^  f^ 
ness  and  freedom  of  an  almost  ideal  tnfio^- 
A  statue  knows  nothing  of  where  or  token:  t^ 
of  no  fixed  place,  of  no  definite  time ;  it  t!  s 
the  eye,  and  in  the  mind,  and  passes  afanoit  K 
a  thought  from  the  sculptor  to  the  beholder. 

Here  I  must  recur  for  a  moment  to  a  * 
pic  already  alluded  to,  the  ind^finHBieis  ^ 
dimness  and  dreaminess  of  modeni  fort^ 
its  ceaseless  intermingling  and  nnwearisUe  ^ 
cumulation  of  colours,  hue  rannmg  into  ••*' 
overrunning  hue,  its  perpetual  striring  to  go  ^ 
of  the    subject  and   beyond   it,   and  to  ^^ 


»      • 
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rweiyihmg.  which  can  in  any  way  be  hooked 
3B<ity  the  hnndred  aims  which  it  stretches  out 
like  one  of  the  Titans  to  grasp  whatever  comes 
witfatn  its  reach.  AU  this,  it  is  evident,  can  no* 
wise  be  reconciled  with  the  substantial  distinctly 
limited  form,  and  g;entley  almost  passionless  and 
spiritualized,  reality  of  Sculpture.  Nor  can 
Painting  at  all  keep  up  with  Poetry  in  such 
things ;  but  she  can  follow  in  her  train. 

Besides  a  statue  may  not  be  fanciful ;  nay  its 
Gfaaracter  is  rather  ideal  than  imaginative.  Sculp- 
ture can  hardly  attempt  any  thing  like  a  new  com- 
bination of  forms :  it  must  confine  itself  almost 
entirely  to  such  as  actually  exist,  and  among 
these  will  apply  itself  most  diligently  to  the  hu- 
man, as  the  noblest,  the  most  beautiful,  the  moat 
majestic,  the  most  intellectual :  indeed  the  mere 
absence  of  any  fur  or  other  covering  from  the  skin 
would  of  itself  be  nearly  enough  to  determine 
the  pceference.  Now  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
was  likewise  almost  exclusively  human.    Ani- 

VOL.    II.  S 
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mat  poelr^  and  animal    acalptiws   bftie  kne 

flourished  in  the  Eaat,  where  the  qwadnqped  fa>> 

not  sddom  beto  a  noUer^  and  sometfeoMt  a  hkt 

rational,  creature  than  die  biped.     Bat  allhwp 

one  perceirea  certain  traces  of  aomething  hk: 

fellowship  with  animals  in  Homer«  in  Ae  kscs- 

of  AehilleSy  the  dog  Argus,  and  the  peAeo 

complaint  of  Polyphemus  to  his  ram»  tks  hfc 

Greeks  soon  turned  them  out  of  iSketr  thoa^t* 

as  is  natural  in  the  progress  of  ciTilisalkiB : » 

natural  bdeed,  that,  had  we  no  otlier  feascci 

for  being  grateful  to  chiTulry ,  we  ahovdd  atili  cv^ 

it  our  best  thanks  for  having  led   «b  to  kM 

friends  with  the  horse. 

A  statue  then  must  not  depart  too  ftr  fn 
reality :  it  may  represent  a  faun  or  a  antir. 
centaur  or  a  mermaid:  for  in  theae  coBsbru 
tions  the  animal  part  is  headed  and  onrcr-rt  i 
by  the  human.  Perhaps  too  it  may  have  h^i 
Sculpture  that  gate  rise  to  some  of  tbaM  err 
binations ;  since  the  greceftil  forma  of  aa  ti 
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mal's  body  become  a  worthbBr  sobjtet  for  tkc 
chisel,  when  a  human  head  is  placed  upon 
it.  But  fairiet  and  goblins  and  witches  and 
ghests  and  spectres,  tiie  whole  offspring  of 
iBodem  imagination,  must  be  left  to  Painting. 

For  the  subject  of  Sculptuni  should  b  some 

degree  possess  beauty  of  form.     It  must  have 

something  which  wooes  us  to  permanency  of 

contemplation,  something  which  may  justify  its 

being  thus  perpetuated.    The  dramatic  masks, 

which  were  often  hideous  enough,  were  made  to 

senre  temporary  and  subordinate  purposes.  From 

these  reasons  I  am  unable  to  conceire  a  statue 

of  Satan.      Mr.  Chantrey  indeed  is  said  to  be 

engaged  about  one :  but  I  feel  almost  conyinced 

that  his  enterprise  is  grounded  on  a  mistake. 

What  he  will  try  to  embody,  will  }»obably  be 

the  bastard  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost,  not  the 

genuine  one  of  the  old  Christian  mythology : 

and  yet  eten  here  he  can  hardly  be  successful. 

He  may  bring  forth  an  ingeoieus,  or  even  a  fine 

s  ft 
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work:    but  it  will    not    be  comparable  ere: 
to  his  own  statue  of  Watt:  it  wiU  conTer: 
very  fiaint  conception  of  the  Spirit  of  EtiL    I' 
he  tries  to  fix  and  petrify  the  features  in  12 
mask  of  demoniacal  expression,  his  fisiluce  is  cer- 
tain.    Not  to  speak  of  the  whiteness  so  rcpnz 
nant  to  our  notions,  the  very  solidity  and  bnr 
purity  of  marble  resist  his  undertaking :  thej  ^ 
it  were  appropriate  Sculpture  to  the  poftiair*-' 
of  what  is  enduring.  .  But  evil   by   its  ^t^ 
essence  is  transitory  and  perishable  above  trr- 
thihg :  it  subsists  only  by  perpetually  destnni. 
not  only  all  else,  but  itself:  it  is  a  Chaos  vr. 
out  form  and  void,  because  the  spirit  of  G 
doth  not  move  upon  its  face.     T^  yn^  «&  1 
Toi  mnCpoVf  Jc  o<    Tlvday6ptioi  f<jea{«r*  vb  .1 
dyaB6v  rov  wenpafffAiyou,    ArisiaL  £tkic»  II.  ^1 
Durability  then  is  another  condition  in  a  5. 1 
ject  well  adapted  for  sculpture ;  which  ntk£7s  \ 
for  representing  either  the  agonies   of  boc.} 
suffering,  or  the  trance  of  any  nolent  and  th?r 
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fore  momentary  passion.      I  know,  the  Lao- 
coon  may  be  objected  to  me  :  but  that  extraoi- 
dinary  work  belongs  to  an  age  when  the  art  had 
already  passed  its  maturity,  and  was  declining. 
At  such  a  time  a  clever  man  goes  too  readily 
astray  after  any  glimmering  of  a  meteor-like 
novelty,  and  will  try  anything,  provided  it  be 
different  from  what  his  predecessors  have  accom- 
plished.    Even  that  monstrous  extravagance  in 
the  dome  of  Milan,  the  statue  of  the  saint  who 
has  just  been   flayed,   finds   admirers,   and  is 
almost  as  ingenious  as  it  is  disgusting.    Nor 
was  the  artist  of  the  Laocoon  unaware  what  a 
reluctant  theme  he  had   to  contend  with,  or 
ignorant  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  him  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  art.     So  far  as  his 
subject  would  allow,  he  has  conformed  to  them. 
Winkelmann  has  noticed  this  in  his  celebrated 
description  of  that  statue :   ''  As  the  depth  of 
the   sea  (he  says)  always  continues  tranquil , 
however  the  surface  may  rage,  so  the  expression 
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in  the  Qreek  statues  shews  amid  all  the  passions 
a  calm  and  stedfast  soul.    This  soul  display! 
itself  in  the  face  of  the  Laocoon,  and  not  in  hb 
face  alone,  together  with  the  most  violent  suffer- 
ing.    The  pain  exhibited  by  every  muscle  atid 
nerve  of  the  body,  and  which,  without  looking 
at  the  face  and  other  parts,  one  seems  almost  to 
feel  oneself,  in  the  convulsive  contraction  of  the 
loins;  this  pain  does   not  vent  itself  with  any 
violence    in    the    face    or  the  attitude.      He 
lifts  up  no  terrible  scream,  as  Virgil  sings  of  his 
Laocoon.     The  opening  of  the  mouth  does  not 
allow  this :  it  is  rather  a  stifled  sigh  of  agony,  a 
gcmitus  irigens,  as  Sadoletus  describes  it.     The 
suffering  of  the  body  and  the  strength  of   the 
soul   are   distributed  with  equal  force  through 
the  whole  structure  of  the  figure,  and  as  it  were 
balanced.      His   misery  pierces   to  our  heart ; 
but  we  wish   that  we  could   endure   misery  a« 
bravely  as  this  great  man."     Like  Cesar  in    his 
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hour  of  death,  he  folds  the  mantle  of  seemlinese 
aroi^nd  hit  agonies,  and  is  studious  to  die  as 
hecame  the  priest  of  Apollo.  Thus  the  Laooooa 
rather  confirms  than  refutes  what  has  been  said. 
It  i$9  like  Paradise  Loit^  I  will  not  say  a  splendid 
erroTi  but  a  splendid  anomaly ;  and  great  as  are 
the  talents  it  displays,  it  is  to  be  passed  by  with 
a  mere  side-view,  when  one  is  laying  down  the 
canon  of  statuary,  even  as  Paradise  Lost  must, 
when  one  is  laying  down  the  canon  of  epic 
poetry.  How  different  from  this  Laocoon  is  the 
Ugolino  such  as  one  sometimes  sees  him,  weak^ 
emaciated,  haggard,  gprinning,  tearing  his  hair, 
gnashing  his  teeth !  in  the  Laocoon  the  soul 
rises  above  and  quiets  the  troubled  body ;  in  the 
Ugolino  the  soul  itself  is  the  centre  of  the 
strife.  That  the  tragedy  of  the  Athenians  was 
regulated  by  similar  principles,  one  may  perceive 
in  the  studious  removal  of  everything  atrocious 
from  sight :  no  deed  was  to  be  perpetrated  on 
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the  Stage,  no  situation  was  to  be  exhibited, 
which  it  would  have  misbecome  a  statuary  to 
express. 

Nor  on  the  other  hand  is  Sculpture  moch 
better  adapted  for  representing  the  sacred  per* 
sonages  of  our  religion.  True,  Michel  Angelo, 
for  whose  genius  no  effort  was  too  ardnous, 
sometimes  attempted  it ;  and  Dannecker  is  re- 
ported to  have  surpassed  all  that  was  deemed 
possible,  in  the  cast  for  his  statue  of  ChrisU 
But  the  disuse  of  Sculpture  in  modem  times, 
except  for  the  portraiture  of  individuals,  is  of 
itself  the  best  evidence  of  its  unsuitableness  to 
our  ways  of  thinking :  even  as  the  employment  of 
Painting  among  the  ancients  chiefly  on  subjects 
of  a  lower  and  less  momentous  kind,  proves 
that  it  was  not  the  right  exponent  for  their 
ideas.  Such  things  indeed  may  seem  to  be 
determined  by  chance ;  which  however  can 
determine  nothing,  seeing  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  logical  symbol   for  an  unknown  powei, 
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c^rmspondin^  to  the  x  and  y  of  the  algebraist : 
diey  may  seem  to  be  determined  by  a  blind  un- 
reasoning instinct ;  but  that  instinct  has  a  mar- 
vellons  faculty  for  scenting  out  what  is  right  and 
fitting ;  nor  can  any  axiom  be  safer,  than  that, 
where  there  is  any  such  general  effect,  there 
must  have  been  a  good  and  efficient  cause  for 
it.  And  after  all  the  very  best  statue  of  Jesus 
or  of  his  Mother  must  be  greatly  inade- 
quate ;  not  merely  from  the  insufficiency  of  all 
art,  but  from  causes  peculiar  to  Sculpture,  the 
impediments  of  which  do  not  incumber  Painting, 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary  are  always 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  vivid  feeling  :  they  are 
not  wrapt  up  in  themselves,  as  the  Deities 
of  the  Pagans  were,  that,  like  statues, 

Imxnoitali  avo  sumxiui  cum  paoe  fruuntur, 
Seniota  ab nostril  rebut,  Mjunctaque  longe...... 

Et  pbddiini  degunt  sTum  multumque  seiemun : 

they  repose  not  in  the  abstracted  indifference  of 
self-sufficient  beauty:  their  whole  being  was  sym- 
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pathy  and  kindness  and  benevolence  and  \ort. 
The  Mother,  as  an  object  of  poetical  contempla- 
tion, lives  only  in  her  child  ;  and  her  heart  and 
her  face  are  full  of  him,  even  before  his  birth  :  the 
Saviour  lives  only  in  a  gracious  and  mysterious 
communion  with  the  race  he  is  come  to  save. 
All  this  is  inexpressible  in  sculpture:  but  in 
painting  there  is  something  visionary,  apd  to  all 
appearance  instantaneous  and  evanescent,  which 
fits  it  to  exhibit  the  more  delicate  and  fleeting 
shades  of  feeling :  it  looks  like  a  birth  of  the 
moment,  which  one  sweep  of  the  brush  has 
brought  forth,  and  which  another  stroke  with 
the  same  ease  might  transform  or  eraze.  For 
colours  are  the  creatures  of  light,  the  most 
fleeting  and  mutable  of  all  things.  Hence  al« 
though  Sculpture  may  figure  to  us  the  everlast- 
ing sorrows  of  Niobe,  of  her  whom  Electra 
deems  a  goddess,  because  **  in  her  rocky  tomb 
she  ever  weepeth*'  {Sophocl.  Elect,  150.};  the 
artist  here  only   realizing  what  her  grief  was 
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fabled  to  have  effected ;  yet  even  the  angiuib 
of  the  ebildlest  Madonna  is  unwiUmg  td  be 
tbiif  eterniaed ;  for  the  Christian  mourner  **  shall 
be  comforted." 

Another  blessed  reason  of  the  conformity  be« 
tipeen  peinting  and  modem  poetry,  is  the  more 
domestic  character  of  modem  life.  The  bonds 
of  fiimily  and  kindred  are  stronger  and  more 
indissoluble  among  Christians  than  among  the 
Greeks  ;  or  at  least  they  ought  to  be,  and  there- 
fore imaginatively  they  are  so.  The  Greeks  duly 
reverenced  indeed  the  duties  of  kindred ;  and 
the  pure  heavenly  spirit  of  Sophocles,  anticipa- 
ting the  feelings  of  a  more  favoured  age,  almost 
saw  that  these  duties  were  among  our  most 
glorious  prinleges :  still  the  voice  of  affection 
was  but  dimly  heard,  and  the  identity  of  Wisdom 
and  Love  was  hardly  guessed  at :  for  not 
yet  had  the  high  priest  appeared  who  was  to 
celebrate  the  holy  marriage  between  the  heart 
and  the  head.    We  have  grown  more  social  and 
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domestic,  even  as  we  are  become  less  civic  :  as 
the  ties  which  united  us  to  the  state,  slackened, 
we  drew  nearer  and  closer  to  our  homes.    This 
might  help  me  to  account  for  the  predominance 
of  the  social  novel  above  every  kind  of  poetical 
composition  in  our  days,  as  well  as  for  its  almost 
total  absence  among  the  ancients.     But  such  a 
digression  would  lead  me  too  far  astray :  suffice 
it   to  remark   that  the    characters   in   modem 
poetry,  as  in  modem  life,  stand  more   togetbe 
than  of  old.     He  who  comes  forward  on  the 
stage  of  public  action,  is  still  alone,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  mob  :  Phocion  when  haranguing  the 
Athenian  forum,  was  as  solitary  as  a  ship  on  the 
stormy  Atlantic,  and  in  that  posture  might  be  a 
subject  for  a  statuary.     But  when  he  walked  to 
prison,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  with  a 
countenance,  as  Plutarch  describes  it,  ofor  Sr^ 
fTTparffyuv  rfr*  ixicXtitriaQ  rpotnrifLTtTO,  both    his 
look   and  his  companions    would  need  a  pain- 
ter to  delineate   them.     For  it  is  with 
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cult  J  that  Sculpture  can  reprefteat  a  giou^: 
even  ou  a  firieze  it  can  haidly  do  more  thfm 
repeat  somewhat  similar  figures,  as  in  a  pro- 
cession, or  in  the  battle  between  the  La^dMe 
and  the  Centaurs.  This  difficulty  lies  not  only 
in  the  cumbrousness  of  the  material,  in  its  in* 
compatibility  with  anything  like  perspective,  and 
in  the  determination  of  every  figure  to  thrust 
itself  in  front,  where  there  can  be  no  back* 
ground,  but  also  in  the  unfitness  of  marble  no- 
ticed above  for  indicating  occasional  feeling. 
It  gives  only  the  form,  which  exhibits  the  per- 
manent character :  but  it  cannot  give  the  tints 
of  passing  emotion,  the  blush  or  the  paleness  of 
passion.  Now  where  a  number  of  human  beings 
are  brought  together  in  such  way  as  to  constitute 
a  poetical  whole,  there  must  be  some  one  com- 
mon  feeling  to  reconcile  them;  and  such  a 
feeling  cannot  be  durable,  when  the  instability 
of  every  heart  is  increased  by  the  instability  of 
ita.  mighbour ;  as  in  a  house  of  cards  every  otrd 
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shakes  of  itself,  and  more  and  more  from  the 
contagious  shaking  of  all  the  others.     I  hate 
said,  Phocion  speaking  in  the  forom  would  he  a 
subject  for  a  statuary  ;  and  yet  Paul  preachine 
would  not :  at  least  Raphael  has  shewn  that  the 
latter  argument  is  far  more  suitable  to  the  can- 
vas.   For  the  speaker  may  be  severed  from  his 
audience  more  easily  than  the  preacher ;  politi- 
cal topics,  however  unportant,  are  lifeless  and 
uninteresting  in  comparison  with  the  welfare  of 
souls ;  and  although  the  orator  may  allowablj 
declaim  in  solitude,  there  is  something  revoltinc 
in  the  thought  of  sacred  truths  uttered  when 
there  is  none  to  hear  ihem  ;  so  revolting  indeeii 
that,  in  cases  where  there  were  no  human  audi- 
tors, the  legends  tell  us  beasts  and  fishes  came 
.to  listen. 

Still  the  physical  beauty  of  a  statue  ia  vaon 
perfect  and  more  real.  This  may  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  evidence  of  facts,  if  that  be  o: 
weight  in  such  discussions.     I  know  not  of  am 
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one  who  erer  coneeived  aa  actmd  terkms  paatkm 
for  a  picture :  bmt  the  story  of  Pygmalion— -for 
which  there  was  probably  loine  foundation  of 
this  sort ;  and  if  there  waa  not,  no  matter  t  it 
atili  flhews  the  belief  of  those  who  devised  i^^ 
those  of  the  French  soldier  who  fell  in  love 
with,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
and  of  the  **  maid  of  France"  who  died  for  Imt 
of  the  BeWidere  Apollo,  are  well  known  :  and 
several  oihers  might  be  added.  Indeed  I  once 
some  years  ago  detected  myself  kissing  the 
hand  of  a  Venus ;  but  no  such  attempt  to  give 
vent  to  it  ever  interrupted  my  admiration  of  a 
picture.  And  yet  on  the  contrary,  when  art 
has  been  debased  for  the  sake  of  pampering 
the  licentiousness  of  diseased  imaginations,  ait 
which  ought  to  be  the  organ  of  ail  purity  and 
loveliness  and  majesty,  the  embodier  of  every 
lofty  idea,  and  the  peculiar  oflice  of  which  is 
to  manifest  the  beauty  of  holiness,  those  who 
have  thus  dotted  it,  beginning  with  Parrhasius, 
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have  been  painters  much  oftenar  than  scvlploca. 
The  cold  chastity  of  marble  is  not  easily  to  bl 
sulHed :  hardly  can  it  be  brought  to  promote 
anything  like  sensual  intoxication.  What  nigkl 
allurcy  when  united  with  the  tints  of  youth, 
becomes  loathsome  and  ghastly  on  the  pak 
cheek  of  a  statue  ;  and  the  same  reasons  which 
unfit  sculpture  for  representing  Satan,  unfit 
it  almost  equally  for  his  crew,  and  indeed  for 
the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity. 

The  greater  part  of  these  remarks  might  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  correspoDdinf 
features  in  ancient  and  modern  poetry.  Let  a 
single  one  suffice.  The  personages  in  Giecian 
poetry  have  a  more  definite  reality,  a  Tiaible, 
bodily,  as  it  were  statuesque  personality  :  we  eea 
them  more  palpably  before  us :  they  stand  o«t 
more  :  we  see  Helen  walking  along  the  walls  of 
Troy ;  we  see  Penelope  standing  at  the  door  of 
her    hall, 
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wer  i0e  Aduiles  BtaDding  at  tlie  treadi,  ttwl 

b^ar  hw  tentf  c  thoat :  we  see  Hectra  before 

dM  Imb  of  her  father :  we  see  Bdipus  Mtting 

teUe  the  grove  of  the  Eamenidea :  we  see 

ApoUo  driving  the  Furies  from  hn  temple :  we 

tee  them  in  the  lines  of  the  poet,  almost  at 

durtiDctly  as  we  could  have  seen  them  on  the 

etage;   unmarked  indeed  by  any  lesser  pecu* 

Jiaritiea  of  feature  or  expression — such  things 

were  not  generic  enough  for  classical  taste^but 

like  statues  or  figures  on  reliefs  or  on  vases, 

ffmceivlf  stately,  beautiful,  in  the  calm  of  sub^ 

daed  feeling,  in  the  subsidence  of  passion,  in 

tiie  majesty  of  indignant  power.     Nor  is  this 

brought  about  by  means  of  any  elaborate  de- 

Mtiption :  the  motion  of  the  Greeks  was  too 

steady,  their  hand  too  firm,  for  them  to  need 

incimbering    their    imaginatioD    with   such    a 

diHg :  they  could  not  perpetrate  such  a  contra- 

diction  in  terms  as  descriptive  creation.    Indeed 

descriplaony  where  it  is  merely  descriptive,   is 

VOL.    II.  T 
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essentially  unpoetical   aiid  unimaginative:   for 
the  imagination  proceeds  not  by  the  aggregatiott 
of  parts,  but  by  the  comprehension  of  wholes : 
to  be  imaginaUve  then,  a  deacnption  must  in 
some  measure  animate  and  impersonate,  oral 
least  unify,  what  it  describes.     Some  beauti> 
ful  specimens  of  this  kind  have  been  prodaced 
of  late  years  :  we  should  be  careful  however  lest, 
as  seems  not  unlikely,  the  field  of  poetry  be 
entirely  overgrown  by  description,  lest  the  whole 
picture  be  swallowed  up  by  the  frame,  which  is 
rapidly  encroaching  upon  it.    The  Greeks,  since, 
as  was  before  remarked,  they  had  not  the  same 
spiritual  ideas  of  Nature,  were  less  liable  to  be 
diverted  from  the  great  object  of  all   poetry, 
humanity   in    all    its    modifications.      "  Some 
minds    (says    Schelling)    think    about    things ; 
others  think  the  things  themselves :"  a  momen- 
tous  distinction.     It   is  evident  that   all  mere 
description  belongs  to  the  former  class  :    in  the 
latter  most  of  the  front  places  are  occupied  b;( 
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the  Greeks*  Their  mode  of  exhibiting  a  poeti- 
cal object,  was  not  by  piling  detail  on  detail 
until  the  reader  sank  under  the  wearisome  bur- 
theoy  but  by  stripping  it  of  every  thing  cumber- 
some and  extraneous,  by  opening  out  the  view 
fall  upon  it,  and  by  presenting  it  in  action,  the 
most  immediate  emanation  from  personality, 
and  its  distinctest  and  least  fallible  expression. 
There  is  something  so  congenial  to  her  nature 
in  action,  that  wherever  the  Imagination  dis- 
cerns it,  she  runs  forward  to  hail  and  welcome 
ill  Only  shew  characters  in  action,  and  she 
will  readily  supply  every  thing  you  do  not  shew. 
DOW  action  is  the  outward  form  and  body  and, 
so  to  say,  the  statue  of  character :  it  displays 
the  broad  outlines  of  character,  its  piers  and 
buttresses,  but  not  its  more  delicate  tracery. 
The  aim  of  the  modems  on  the  contrary  has 
been  to  shew  the  latter,  and  not  seldom  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  former :  we  exhibit 
the  invisible,  we  utter  the  silent,  we  fix  the 

T  2 
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fugitive,  we  perpetuate  the  momentary :  not 
content  with  seeing  the  image  in  the  mirror, 
like  the* monkey  we  crawl  slyly  up  and  look 
behind,  to  find  out  its  original.  This  however 
is  our  aberration  and  absurdity  :  what  is  great 
amongst  us,  is  truly  great;  but  its  greatness 
differs  in  kind  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  spiritual  reality  of  Shak- 
speare's  characters ;  but  they  have  not  the 
same  tangible  bodily  reality  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of :  we  know  their  minds,  their  hearts, 
their  feelings,  their  passions,  all  that  is  past  of 
their  lives,  and  all  that  is  to  come;  we  know 
everything  about  them,  except  their  bodily 
form.  When  we  try  to  conceive  Hamlet,  it  is 
his  spirit  we  see,  more  spectral  than  the  ghost 
of  his  father ;  when  we  try  to  conceive  Juliet,  we 
see  her  love.  They  may  be  painted  :  they  cannot 
be  sculptured.  Or  can  any  one  frame  in  his  mind 
a  statue  of  Macbeth,  or  of  Othello^  or  of  I.-ear,  or 
of  Falstaff,  or  of  Caliban,  or  of  Don  Quixote,  or  of 
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Fausty  or  of  Mephistophilea  ?  Yet  the  peDcH 
has  already  done  much  for  some  of  them,  and 
may  find  an  interminable  field  in  the  remainder 
and  their  comrades.  In  a  word,  the  ancients 
may  be  said  to  have  painted  with  light,  while 
the  moderns  dip  their  brushes  into  the  multitu* 
dinous  ocean  of  the  clouds,  with  all  their  endless 
pageantry  of  colours :  this  may  be  said,  if  not 
^nerally,  at  least  of  their  representatives  Sopho* 
cks  and  Shak^are.  v. 


Most  modern  writers  appear  in  their  dressing- 
gowns,  sometimes  even  without  having  pulled  off 
their  nightcaps.  The  Greeks,  when  they  were 
not  naked,  wore  their  tunics  girt  tightly  around 
them :  the  Roman  seldom  laid  aside  his  toga. 
Eastern  poetry  on  the  other  hand  is  so  immersed 
in  drapery,  in  muslins  and  silks  and  India  shawU 
and  Turkey  carpets,  with  a  turban  upon  it  and 
an  ottoman  under  it,  so  studious  is  it  to  conceal 
nature,  that  hardly  a  morsel  of  genuine  flesh  is 
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to  be   seen ;   and  as  for  shape,  it  '*  has  noM 
distinguishable  in  member^  joint,  or  limb.**       r. 


The  peculiar  merit  of  Roman  literature  b 
its  urbanity,  that  refined,  dignified,  and  ahnoil 
magnanimous  good-breeding,  which  belonged  to 
a  city,  the  mistress  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
Athenian  aVreioVvc  was  something  very  dif- 
ferent :  it  wants  the  aristocratical  grace  of  the 
other :  it  is  more  trivial,  more  jocose,  and  neither 
claims  respect,  nor  yields  it.  u. 


Cicero  and  Horace  were  gentlemen:  the 
younger  Pliny  and  Martial  were  courtiers.  Tliey 
no  longer  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  freedom, 
which  is  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the  former 
character.  That  character  will  exist  nowhere, 
except  where  the  rights  of  the  subject  are  no 
less  sacred  than  those  of  the  sovereign.  If  it  be 
rare  in  any  part  of  the  European  continent,  one 
of  the  main  reasons  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the 
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It  of  such  sacred  rights.  If  it  was  comaon 
under  the  old  monarchy  of  France,  it  was  among 
those  who  lived  on  their  estates,  and  whose 
^irits  were  not  bound  and  worn  by  the  moral 
fiitten  of  the  capital.  For  if  a  gentleman  is  to 
grow  np,  he  must  grow  like  a  tree  :  there  must 
be  nothing  between  him  and  heaven. 

A  friend  who  was  looking  over  my  proof 
sheets,  has  just  reminded  me  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
in  his  Biograpkia  IMeraria  (Vol.  II.  p.  208), 
when  defining  the  gentlemanly  character,  has 
made  almost  the  same  remarks  as  the  preced- 
ing; only  what  he  says  is  much  more  subtile, 
move  accurate,  and  more  complete.  To 
him  then  whatever  is  good  in  them  belongs : 
lor  I  read  his  observations  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  thought  has  dwelt  within  me,  although 
I  rsmembtfed  not  whence  it  came.  Perhaps 
this  will  have  been  the  case  often ;  so  frequent- 
ly have  I  strengthened  my  mind  with  the  invi» 
^orating  waters  which  stream  forth  redundantly 
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in  Mr.  Coleridge's  works,  that,  if  I  misUke  not, 
maDy  of  my  thoughts  will  appear  to  haye  been 
impregnated  by  his  spirit.  If  they  do,  may  they 
not  shame  their  parentage  1  u. 


Pray  be  condescending;  if  for  n^o  worthier 
reason,  at  least  because  none  can  condescend 
except  from  higher  ground.  u. 


Is  bread  the  better  for  kneading  ?  so  is  the 
heart.  Knead  it  then  by  spiritual  exercises;  or 
God  must  knead  it  by  afflictions. 


It  is  a  flagrant  blunder,  to  think  of  making 
people  good,  by  making  them  bad.  u. 


II  faut  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter,  quelquefois 
peut^tre  m6me  dans  la  morale.  Pourtant  c*est 
une  vilaine  amitie  de  repousser  dans  la  fDsse  ce- 
lui  qui  veut  monter  sur  les  remparts.  v^ 
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Haidahipt  harden  the  body,  and  often  make 
Ibfrkewt  gentle.  Luxury  softens  the  body,  and 
ImdeBS  the  heart.  .  r. 


Society  is  the  most  merciless  of  conquerors. 
It  wants  to  fire  off  its  members  for  its  own  par- 
poses,  and  is  therefore  glad  to  load  them  with 
gunpowder.  They  often  burst  indeed :  but  no 
matter :   more  are  always  to  be  had.  u. 


The  principle  of  the  ancients  was  Patriotism, 
or  devotion  to  the  state ;  that  of  the  modems  is 
Honour,  or  reverence  for  the  individual.  In  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where,  all  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  were  absorbed  into  the  na- 
tional unity,  and  ike  glimmering  starlight  of 
individual  consciousness  was  put  out  by  the  day- 
lif^t  of  national  consciousness,  Honour  could 
haidly  have  being :  no  virtues  were  upheld,  but 
such  as  were  immediately  beneficial,  no  vices 
were  reprobated,  but  such  as  were  mischievous 
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to    the    commonwealth.    The    same    train    of 
causes  which   made  the  ancients  less  sensible 
of  the   domestic   affections^   except  so   far  as 
they  were  a  sacred   instinct  of  Nature  which 
could  not  be  disregarded  without  impiety,  like- 
wise hindered   the    birth   of  Honour   amongst 
them  :  for  Honour  rising  out  of  the  union  of  all 
those   affections,   and    impregnated  with    their 
sweetest   exhalations,    is    at    once    the    crown 
that  consummates  and  the  sword  that  protects 
them.     Whatever  was   imperative   on   the   an- 
cients, was  a  duty  :  there  were  few  decencies  of 
life  :  the  Graces,  so  powerful  in  the  sensuous 
and  intellectual  world,   stopped   short  on   the 
frontier  of  the  spiritual :  there  were  no  charities. 
Where  the  man,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
citizen,  scarcely  existed,  it  must  be  in  vain  to 
look  for  Honour,  that  choicest  most  essential 
essence  of  our  purest   and  loftiest  humanity. 
But  Christianity  has  everywhere  revealed   du- 
ties   within    duties,    duties   as    it   were    of   • 
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higher  power,  or,  so  to  say,  the  fluents  of  dir- 
ties, and  thereby  has  enabled  us  to  acquire  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  principles  of  onr  moral 
nature.    The  dealings  of  Honour  are  with  that 
which  is  purely  ideal,  with  that  which  a  coarser 
analysis  is  unable  to  calculate,  and  which  the 
nide  hand  of  human  legislation  cannot  grasp. 
In  its  proper  meaning  Honour  is  an  application 
of  the  great  Christian  maxim,  the  uses  of  which 
are  as  unfathomable  as  the  Wisdom  and  as  in* 
exhaustible  as  the  Love  it  sprang  from,  to  the 
realities  of  the   affections   spiritualized  by  the 
imaginative  reason :  it  imposes  upon  itself  all  the 
same  observances  which  it  exacts  from  others; 
bat  it  likewise  exacts  from  others  the  same  ob«- 
servances  which  it  imposes  upon  itself.     A  man 
may  forgive  the  injuries  done  to  himself,  much 
more  readily  than  the  injuries  done  to  his  Ho* 
DOUr:   for  his  Honour  is  his  higher  self,  unto 
which  he  must  not  hesitate   about   sacrificing 
his  earthly  life.    Honour  knows  that  **  whosoever 
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shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  is  guilty  of  all ;"  and  therefore  is  it  ao 
scrupulous  about  what  the  vulgar  call  trifles, 
"  greatly  fiuding  quarrels  in  a  straw,**  so  fearful 
lest  the  slightest  speck  should  sully  the  pure 
white  of  its  raiment.  Honour  knows  that 
courage  is  the  condition  of  its  own  manifes* 
tation,  and  even  of  its  being ;  it  knows  too  that 
falsehood  is  spiritual  cowardice :  therefore  is  it 
so  jealously  tenacious  of  courage  and  of  truth. 
Honour  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  personal 
consciousness,  until  it  embraces  all  those  who 
are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  and  feels  a  wrong 
done  to  a  wife  or  sister  or  mother  or  daughter 
no  less  poignantly,  nay  far  more  poignantly, 
than  if  it  were  done  to  ourselves  ;  above  all  if 
it  be  a  wrong  done  to  their  souls,  an  outrage 
against  their  moral  nature,  on  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  which  we  repose  with  a  whole  and 
wholesome  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  we  may 
perhaps  acknowledge  its  weakness,  and  the  con- 
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ae<^iieot  neoesstty  of  defending  it  against  the 
qK>i)er.  In  fine,  honour  ha«  made  it  the  glori- 
avm  duty  of  manhood  to  protect  all  those  who 
ms^  protection.  u. 


Few  institutions  of  our  times,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  have  been  more  mischievous  than  the 
nuiltiplication  of  honours.  Honours  oiien  dis- 
honour men.  We  have  even  seen  that  monstrous 
parody,  a  Legion  of  Honour:  he  whose  name 
is  Le^on,  has  seized  and  endeavoured  to  ap- 
propriate that  which  can  only  exist  in  simplicity 
aod  singleness.  People  are  become  so  crippled 
and  imbecile,  that  we  fancy  nobody  will  ever  be 
able  to  move,  unless  we  place  a  crutch  of  vanity 
uoder  him.  Yet  most  truly  may  they  who  trust 
in  vanity,  be  said  to  trust  in  the  staff  of  a  broken 
reedy  whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his 
hand  and  pierce  it,  A  child  cannot  do  its  duty, 
without  being  medalled ;  a  soldier  cannot  do  his 
dutyy  without  being  medalled ;  an  officer  cannot 
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do  his  duty^  without  being  ribbanded.  And 
what  will,  what  must  be  the  consequence?  that 
no  one  will  ever  think  of  doing  his  duty,  except 
for  the  sake  of  what  he  is  to  get  by  it.  Indeed 
it  will  cease  to  be  deemed  a  duty  :  the  word 
itself  will  be  an  idle  incumbrance :  our  actioD;i 
will  be  mere  matters  of  barter,  to  be  balanced 
against  the  reward  that  is  offered  for  them. 
Honour  used  to  be  the  military  principle ;  ho- 
nours are  now  become  the  military  motives :  and 
as  motives,  from  their  coarse  gross  clumsy  na- 
ture, have  a  trick  of  overlaying  principles;  so 
honours  are  likely  to  stifle  honour;  eren  as 
reasons  often  stifle  reason,  even  as  candlelight 
drives  moonlight  out  of  the  window. 

Perhaps  however  people  fancy  that  they  have 
scriptural  authority,  a6d  are  **  provoking  one 
another  to  good  works."  If  so,  let  them  search 
the  Bible,  and  see  whether  that  will  bear  ^leni 
out.  o. 
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Madimes  tamt  est  perduy  fort  FkomieMrf  was 
tiie  ttoUe  letter  of  Francb  the  Fiiit  to  hU  mo- 
ther after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  One  cannot 
conceive  Buonaparte  writing  such  a  letter,  except 
m  a  mimic.  His  heart  had  not  struck  root 
dfeep  enough  in  ancestral  feelings :  it  was  not 
sufidently  upheld  by  the  consciousness  of  moral 
dignity :  he  had  no  sympathies  with  the  world, 
and  he  was  therefore  aware  that  the  world  had  no 
sympathies  with  him.  He  knew  not  even  what 
Hooottr  was.  The  feeling,  if  he  ever  possessed 
k,  had  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  honours 
with  which  he  had  loaded  it.  Indeed  nothing 
m  more  remarkable  than  the  prodigious  mean- 
ness of  his  soul,  in  spite  of  all  his  prodigious 
talents.  He  had  no  faith  in  himself,  none  in 
mankind,  none  in  God,  none  of  that  magna- 
niaious  reliance  on  posterity,  wherewith  great 
men  have  comforted  themselves  when  fortune 
has  set  her  face  against  them.  His  soul  was 
empty  as  the  heart  of  a  volcano :  whatever  it 
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once  coBtaioed  had  been  voouted  fortk,  to 
spread  desolation  over  the  world ;  and  oothing 
at  last  was  to  be  seen  within  him,  but  the 
smouldering  flames  of  his  unappeasable  paasioas. 
Wordsworth  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Convealioa 
of  Cintra  prophetically  compared  the  Frcacii 
Emperor's  military  power  "  to  a  huge  pine-foreat, 
the  ability  of  which  to  resist  the  storm  is  in  its 
skirts  :  let  but  the  blast  once  make  an  inroad, 
and  it  levels  the  forest  and  sweeps  it  away  at 
pleasure."  His  intellectual  power  was  of  a 
similar  nature :  gigantic  in  semblance,  wielding 
a  terrific  weapon,  clad  in  glittering  pitiless  steel, 
like  some  of  the  monsters  in  romance,  when 
once  it  had  been  overtlirown,  it  was  found  to  be 
a  heap  of  bodiless  armour. 

Landor  has  justly  remarked  that  he  was  ^  an 
imitator,*'  and  as  such  could  have  "  nothing 
stable."  {Imag.  Conv.  Vol.  L  p.  35^.)  When  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  in 
this  way  he  tried  to  invest  his  situation  with  a 
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iiiaj«8ty  whicli  he  felt  did  not  bekmg  to  it.    He 
eould  not  say  or  do  anything  great  himself;  but 
lie  could  ape  the  great  words  or  deeds  of  others. 
He  fwobably  said  to  the  captain  of  the  ship 
tkat  bronght  him  from  Egypt  or  from  Elba: 
Cmiorem    H  foriWMm    iatid$\  and  one  might 
wager  that  he  must  haye  said  to  Talma,  or 
Laplace,  perhaps  to  both :  If  I  were  mi  Napo- 
iem,  I  ikoM  mtth  to  he  Talma^    or  Laphee. 
Neither  of  these  speeches  would  hare  been  more 
ont  of  season   than  his  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  which  he  compares  himself  to  Tbe- 
mistocles   on   the   hearth    of  Admetus.     One 
thing  at  least  I  am  quite  sure  of :  Themtstocles, 
were  the  scene  to  come  over  again,  would  not 
compare  himself  to  Buonaparte  on  board  the 
BeUerophon.    The  course  he  adopted,  was  that 
of  a  man  who  was  in  earnest,  and  knew  what 
motkes'  influence  his  fellow-creatures.    He  took 
the  boy  of  Admetus  in  his  arms,  he  sat  on  the 
hearth,  actions  of  a  religious  significance,  which 

VOL.    II,  u 
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it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  despise:  he 
appealed  to  his  generosity ;  he  also  appealed  to 
his  justice  :  he  set  forth  conyincingly  the  extreme 
disproportion  between  any  injuries  Admetas  had 
received,  and  the  revenging  them  by  giving  up 
a  suppliant  to  those  who  were  seeking  his  life. 
If  Admetus  had  betrayed  Themistocles,  be  would 
have  been  ungenerous,  cruel,  unjust,  impious. 
There  was  some  cogency  in  such  arguments. 
The  Greek  did  not  think  of  settling  the  matter 
by  an  empty  swollen  phrase,  whereby  had  any 
been  imposed  upon,  he  himself  must  have 
caught  up  the  universal  jeer,  and  prolonged  it 
ill  his  sleeve.  u. 


The  best  defence  is  not  to  give  offence : 
The  only  panoply  is  innocence.  u. 


Would  you  see  the  state  of  good  men  ander 
calamity  ?  Look  at  the  sea  in  a  storm.  The 
winds  drive  and  toss  its  waves :  but  they  cannot 
harm  them :  and  at  length  the  turmoil  is  stilled. 
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the  light  shines  on  them  from  heaven,  and  the 
sunbeams  sleep  or  play  on  the  quiet  bosom  of 
the  waters.  u. 


Many  persons  spend  their  lives  in  parrying 
death.  But  he  who  would  be  always  on  his 
guard,  must  sometimes  be  off  his  guard.       u. 


Every  body  has  his  own  Zenith  and  Nadir, 
his  own  Heaven,  and  his  own  Hell.  u. 


Practical  life  teaches  us  that  people  may 
differ  and  that  both  may  be  wrong :  it  also 
teaches  us  that  people  may  differ  and  both  be 
right.  Anchor  yourself  fast  in  the  latter  faith, 
or  the  form^  will  sweep  your  heart  away.  u. 


There  are  men  whom  you  will  never  dislodge 
from  an  opinion,  except  by  taking  possession  of 
it  yourself.  u. 


u  :i 
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Pourquoi  ea»tu  libertin  ? 
par  poiitesse. 

Pourquoi  ddpenser  tout  ton  argent  ? 
Par  politesse. 

Pourquoi  dire  tant  de  mensonges  ? 
Mais,  par  politesse. 
Pourquoi  vas-tu  droit  au  diable  ? 
Que  demandez-vous  ?    Par  politesse.     H  est 
si  poli,  on  ne  peut  lui  refuser  rien.  u. 


Materialism  is  a  circumference  without  a 
centre.  Idealism  is  a  centre  without  a  circum- 
ference.  r. 


Scholars  have  a  dreadful  dread  of  making: 
false  quantities :  I  wish  philosophers  had.  But 
the  former  blunder  is  of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance, that  many  would  feel  more  ashamed  of 
shortening  the  penultima  of  vtctigal^  as  Burke 
did  in  one  of  his  speeches,  than  of  shortening: 
the  returns  they  send  in  to  the  taxgatherer.  it. 
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The  Bible  is  the  hardeit  book  I  know;  and 
the  easiest. 


**  A  paradox  (says  Frederic  Scklegel)  h  a 
great  truth."  Be  it  so :  but  at  all  events  it  is 
often  a  truth  on  stilts^  a  truth  which,  like  the 
sun  in  Haydn's  Creaium^  gives  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door  to  announce  its  rising.  It  may 
be  necessary  or  expedient  in  particular  cases 
to  arouse  people  from  the  torpid  lethargic  sleep 
of  hal»t  or  indifference  by  shaking  them  some- 
what roughly :  but  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  **  gentle  touch  of  morning  light"  usually 
awakens  us ;  nor  is  walking  on  stilts  rery  suita- 
ble to  the  grace  and  fair  proportions  of  Truth. 

A  tmism  on  the  other  hand  is  a  truth  on  all 
fKNivSi  or  spnrading  on  the  ground  and  unable  to 
Hft  itself  up.  V. 

No  work  of  nature  is  ever  new .  no  work  of 
man  h  ever  young.    Both  become  old  :  because  • 
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man's  works,  after  tbey  hare  been  let  oat  of  his 
hands,  are  in  some  measure  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  Nature,  and  are  hereby  assimilated 
to  her  productions,  so  far  at  least  as  to  excite 
a  kindred  feeling  in  the  beholder.  In  course  of 
time  too,  unless  man  rudely  thrust  her  back. 
Nature  will  so  blend  and  intermingle  her  work- 
manship with  his,  that,  as  in  Tintern  or  Netley 
Abbey,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the 
living  tracery  from  the  inanimate.  But  nobody 
ever  called  a  tree  or  a  bird  new,  that  is,  in  itself, 
and  with  reference  to  its  age  :  it  is  only  relatively 
to  man  that  in  such  things  novelty  can  be 
predicated,  of  a  species  when  considered  as  an 
object  of  human  knowledge,  or  of  an  indivi- 
dual as  an  object  of  human  possession  :  for  your 
new  horse  is  not  new  in  itself,  but  only  newly 
become  yours;  and  the  new  shells  that  have 
been  found  in  the  Paris  basin,  are  all  ante- 
diluvian, if  not  preadamite.  Nobody  on  the 
other   hand  ever  talked  of  a  young  table,    or 
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a  young  cap :  for  youth  ionises  a  native  inherent 
genuine  bloomingneas,  whereas  novelty  merely 
diiaettA  the  surface  with  an  artificial  momentary 
^Q88.  This  perhaps  is  the  reason  why,  although 
1  can  love  and  admire  youth,  and  can  love  and 
revcirence  old  age,  I  always  feel  a  repugnance 
to  novelty  and  newness.  What  can  be  more 
uncomfortable  than  a  new  coat,  a  new  hat,  a 
new  pair  of  shoes?  for  comfortableness  is  an 
a;ttribute  which  must  be  acquired,  and  which  no 
naanufacturer  can  give.  I  dare  not  speak  about 
a  new  gown :  the  wearer  often  seems  pleased 
enough  with  it,  much  oftener  indeed  than  she 
seems  at  home  in  it.  Yet  this  after  all  is  the 
real  secret  of  comfort :  nothing  is  comfortable 
except  what  one  feels  at  home  in.  So  that  if 
the  French  actually  know  not  what  comfort 
is,  this  must  arise  from  a  still  more  wretched 
deficiency,  from  their  not  knowing  what  it  is 
to  be  at  home.  It  may  be  so  in  the  capital : 
when  an  Englishman  onoe  told  Humboldt  he 
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vaA  going  home,  that  great  explorer  of  bidden 
regions  asked  inquisitiTely :  Where  can  tkai 
be  ?  there  is  no  suck  place  tn  aU  Adv. 
Neither  is  there  such  a  word  in  the  language: 
it  is  a  blessed  Teutonic  word.  Yet  I  wili  not 
readily  believe  that  this  defect,  and  the  other 
defects,  or,  as  the  world  calls  them,  merits,  of 
the  metropolis  pervade  the  [nrovinces.  Woe  to 
that  country  in  which  the  Vestal  fire  is  extinct! 
A  new  house  again  :  nothing  can  be  barer  or 
balder  or  barrener.  The  Imagination  can  find 
nothing  in  it  to  cleave  to,  nothing  to  look  Yt^ct 
upon  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Imagination  to 
be  retrospective  much  rather  than  prospective : 
her  gaze  is  evermore  cast  backward  and  lingers 
fondly  amid  the  relics  of  the  past;  which 
the  Greeks  expressed  so  beautifully  by  callmg 
the  Muses  the  daughters  of  Memory.  In  a  new 
house  there  are  no  associations,  no  recollec- 
tions, no  traditions,  no  stories,  except  the  first, 
second,  and  third.     Nobody  has  ever  been  in  it, 
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the  mkaoiis  and  tlie  caipenten  and  the 
iqihoUrteren,  and  other  such  persons  who  are 
knoim  by  what  they  make,  not  by  what  they  are. 
B«t  an  1^  house,  even  when  it  is  not  especially 
endeared  to  us  by  haying  been  the  abode  of  our 
own  ancestors,  is  still  richly  stored  with  all  the 
choicest  furniture  of  the  Imagination.  It  has 
witnessed  and  been  familiar  with  eyery  human 
feeling:  Birth  has  gladdened  it;  life  with  all 
its  changeful  apparitions  has  animated  it ;  Death 
has  saddened  and  consecrated  it.  Here  a  mother 
has  sat  rejoicing  to  feel  the  stream  of  life  passing 
from  her  into  her  infant:  here  she  heard  her 
child  lisp  its  first  prayer,  or  answered  its  first 
tremulous  question  of  innocent  perplexity  about 
heaven,  and  patiently  tried  to  make  the  life  she 
had  given  more  precious,  by  making  it  the 
pffdude  of  a  blessed  immortality,  lliere  chii- 
diea  have  played,  and  angered  and  caressed 
one  another,  and  trained  up  their  minds  amid 
their  little  mimic  world.    Here  lovers  have  talk- 
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ed  through  the  fleeting  day,  listening  to  the 
music  of  each  other's  voice,  or  have  first  cast 
down  the  eyes  which  had  hitherto  met  so  ^adiy 
and  so  frankly,  and  have  turned  them  inward 
and  seen  their  own  hearts,  and  have  at  length 
told  each  other  what  they  found  there.  But  it 
were  endless  to  go  through  all  the  incidents 
which  as  it  were  humanize  a  building,  after  men 
have  been  bom  and  died  in  it. 

The  worst  thing  of  all  is  a  new  church.  J 
love  to  say  my  prayers  in  a  place  where  my 
fathers  and  forefathers  have  prayed.  It  may  be 
idleness  and  vanity  to  think  so,  but  somehow 
God  seems  to  be  nearer  in  a  building  where  he 
has  long  been  more  immediately  present.  There 
is  an  odour  of  sanctity  breathing  about  an  old 
church:  the  worn  stones  are  hallowed  by  the 
feet  which  have  trod  and  the  knees  which  have 
knelt  on  them :  so  much  in  it  has  been  changed 
by  Time,  that  it  is  become  more  like  a  house  not 
made  with  hands  :  no  body  now  living  can  make 
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Mytking  like  it ;  iU  architect  it  forgotten ;  it  is 
tiKWork  not  of  a  man  bat  of  an  age.  A  new 
cfanreh  on  the  contrary  was  built  by  auch  a 
tnaiif  fitted  up  by  such  another :  everything 
aboat  it  is  so  neat  and  so  modem ;  it  is  almost 
as  smart  as  a  theatre  :  there  was  no  such  thing 
^ve  years  ago,  and  what  has  been  so  shortlived 
can  aever  seem  to  have  any  permanent  reason 
for  its  existence,  or  indeed  to  have  anything  per- 
manent about  it;  and  instead  of  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  one  finds  only  the  smell  of  paint.  It 
has  no  atmosphere  of  prayer :  it'  is  not  a  trea- 
suve-honse  of  the  dead.  My  feelings  on  this 
subject  I  should  have  conceived  would  have 
been  almost  universal,  had  not  an  American 
gentleman  once  expressed  to  me  his  surprise 
that  we  let  our  churches  in  England,  especially 
the  cathedrals,  grow  so  old  and  dirty.  He  had 
seen  the  minsters  of  York  and  Lincoln,  and  as- 
sured me  that,  if  they  stood  in  America,  the  out- 
side of  them  would  be  white-washed  every  ten 
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years ;  snch  being  the  American  way  of  shewbg 
their  reverence  for  the  house  of  God.  How'ltr 
his  statement  is  correct,  I  know  not.  A  natioD 
of  yesterday  may  perhaps  be  destitute  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  day  before :  but  we  in  EDgtand, 
I  trust,  should  as  soon  think  of  white-washing: 
Helvellyn. 

Then  there  are  new  books :  people  are  for 
ever  asking  you  to  recommend  them  some  new 
publication.  I  would  sooner  ask  a  man  to  re- 
commend me  some  new  wine.  If  wine  improves 
by  keeping,  much  more  do  books.  A  work 
composed  two  or  three  or  tweuty  centuries  since, 
carries  me  before  a  different  scene  of  human 
life ;  and  even  if  its  worth  were  not  greater,  its 
value  would  be:  for  it  teaches  me  sometlilng 
which  I  knew  not :  whereas  most  modem  works 
tell  you  very  litlJe,  but  what  from  your  own 
experience  you  know  much  better  already :  that 
is  to  say,  the  works  of  poetry  and  philoeopht, 
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which  ave  conTenant  with  the  tubftance  and 
sfHrit  of  thbgs,  and  which  are  acarceiy,  if  at  aU, 
fgQgjcemire:  for  in   science,  which  deals  with 
the  shell  and  carcate,  the  latest  treatiae  is  likely 
enough   to   contain   the    most  correct    infor- 
mation:  eren  as  our  roads  and  onr  pigstyes 
may  probably  be  better  than  those  of  our  ances- 
tors^ althou^  in  what  appertains  to  architec* 
tural  beauty  or  grandeur  they  are  so  incompara* 
bly  oar  masters.    Besides  it  is  wholesome  and 
inTigorating  to  get  into  a  new  region  of  thought, 
to  travel  among  foreign  ideas,  and  to  remark  and 
compare  their  peculiarities :  such  a  change  is  no 
leas  salutary  to  the  mind,  than  change  of  air  is 
to  the  body :  it  arouses  us  from  the  drowsy 
torpour  of  custom ;  it  instructs  us  more  reason- 
ably to, appreciate  all  the  circumstances  of  our 
beingj^and  to  distinguish  between  new-fan^ed 
conventional  notions^  and  principles  which  are 
and  enduring.       Bforeorer  a  work 
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will  commonly  require  time  to  ascend  into  tbe 
sky  and  take  its  seat  and  be  established  in  the 
firmament,  before  we  can  look  up  at  it  as 
bright  and  everlasting.  When  once  thore  m- 
deedy  it  becomes  like  the  rest:  all  the  stars 
seem  to  be  equidistant  from  the  beholder;  and 
it  is  not  otherwise  with  the  great  works  of  mam's 
intelligence.  The  star  of  which  the  rays  hste 
been  thousands  of  years  travelling  earthwanl, 
appears,  if  we  see  it  at  all,  to  be  at  the  momest 
before  us  :  so  does  the  Iliad :  but  F^usi,  and 
the  Genovera,  and  the  Laodamia^  and  the  JteA, 
and  the  Genevtcre,  and  the  Dialogue  between 
Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  are  beside  it:  wiuKtever 
is  imperishable,  like  the  stars,  or  those  poems, 
has  never  been  young  and  never  grows  old. 

New  thoughts  however . .  •  surely  yoa  must  be 
very  fond  of  them. 

On  the  contrary,  I  would  flee  from  them  as 
from  a  hornet's  nest;  I  would  use  more  precaa* 
tions  against  them,   than  against  the  bite  of  a 
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tanntnla:  for  the  effect  is  not  very  unlike,  only 
these  is  fu  more  difficulty  in  finding'  out  the 
music  that  will  cure  it.  And  I  trust  these 
Tolumes  have  all  the  appropriate  symptonu  of 
sucb  a  neophobia.  I  can  wish  for  no  higher 
ptaise  of  them,  than  that  some  thoughtful  man 
familiar  with  the  subjects  about  which  they  are 
chiefly  conversant,  should  tell  me  he  has  long 
knofwn  everything  they  contain;  known  I  say, 
not  merely  heard  of.  Nay,  if  I  could  ever 
aipiie  to  produce  a  work  which  Wisdom  should 
receive  into  her  eternal  archives,  I  know  not 
whether  my  prayer  would  not  be  simply,  that  it 
might  be  full  of  ideas  all  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Creation.  In  the  sublime  language  of  the  great 
Giordano  Bruno, 

Si  cum  Natura  sapio  et  sub  Numme, 

Id  veie  plusquam  satis  est.  v. 


Would   anybody  conceive    it   possible   that 
the  author  of  the  foregoing  lines,  whose  whole 
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life  aad  works  were  accordant  with  their  apirit, 
should  have  been  burnt  for  Atheism?  None 
assuredly,  except  such  as  have  moitificd  theii 
souls  by  contemplating  the  atrodties  wUch 
man  hesitates  not  to  commit,-  after  he  has  onoe 
invested  his  Maker  with  his  own  diabolical 
passions.  So  unquenchable  is  man's  hvnger 
and  thirst  for  religion,  that,  when  no  other  God 
is  set  before  him,  he  will  deify  even  his  owb 
worst  vices.  When  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  he  will  wmahip  in 
lust  and  in  blood.  He  will  make  his  ckikdren 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch ;  his  virgins  BMBt 
sacrifice  their  purity  at  the  shrine  of  Mylitta;  he 
will  throw  himself  under  the  car  of  JuggemasC 
And  woe  then  unto  him  who  would  resist  awl 
cast  down  this  idolatry !  he  is  an  infidal :  he 
blasphemeth :  he  is  an  atheist :  crucify  bin ! 
crucify  him ! 

It  is   remarkable   that  the    men   who    hate 
suffered  persecution  and  death  for 
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gMMmUy  been  the  raoflt  godly  of  ^eir  age. 
Mot  only  smong  the  Jews  did  it  happen,  thtt 
mdt  at  WBte  eminent  for  ftiith,  through  that 
flDth  and  for  that  faith  were  tortured,  had 
Inal  of  cruel  mockinga  and  scooigings,  of  bonds 
andnapmonment,  were  stoned,  were  sawn  asun- 
dax^^ware  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword.  The 
Heajthens  were  not  much  more  tolerant  of  godli- 
■eae.  All  the  influence  which  Pericles'  had 
aoqiufod  among  the  Athenians  by  fair  means 
aad  by  foul,  could  not  save  Anaxagoraa  from 
It;  and  the  troublesome  piety  of  So- 
was  silenced  by  a  draught  of  hemlock. 
The  Romans  could  let  any  doctrine  pass,  except 
tlwt  flf  CSirist.  Their  descendants  in  after-times 
bamt  Giordano  Braao  and  many  others  for 
aAeian,  becavse  they  were  not  sufficiently  gross 
aad  eanml-minded  :  and  Lu^er  too  would  have 
been  burnt  for  atheism,  unless  Gk)d  had  put  it 
IM»  the  heart  of  the  Bmpeior  to  k^ep  his  pro- 
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But  such  enormities  could  not  be  perpetrated 
in  our  civilized  enlightened  age. 

Do  you  not  know  that  light  is  nearest  of  kia 
to  fire  ?  O  trust  not  in  the  efficacy  of  Civiliza* 
tion  !  there  is  no  baser  more  senseless  idolatry. 
It  is  with  Civilization   even  as  with  the   tree 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet :  man  bumeth  part 
thereof  in  the  fire ;  with  part  thereof  he  eatetfa 
flesh  ;  he  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satisfied  :  yea»  he 
warmeth  himself,  and  saith,  Jka,  I  am  nam,  / 
have  seen  the  fire:  and  the  residue  thereof  he 
maketh  a  god :  he  falleth  down  unto  it,  &nd 
worshippeth  it,  and  prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith. 
Deliver  me ;  for  thou  art  my  god*     And  was  not 
Europe  during  the  last  century  overrun  by  the 
priests  of  this    idolatrous    worship?    all    such 
regions  of  Europe  at  least  as  had  brought  to 
perfection  the  tree  from  which  the  idol  was  to  be 
hewn.     And  was  there  not  a  like  dearth  of 
knowledge  and  understandii^  ?   to  say  /  hart 
burnt  part  of  it  in  the  fire ;  /  ha%>c  hmktd,  brtmd 
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mpan  ike  coai»  thereof ;  I  have  roasted  JU$k  and 
eatem  it :  and  ehall  I  make  tke  residtte  tkereofan 
abommation  ?  ekali  IfaU  doum  to  it  f 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  bat  yesterday  : 
and  if  things  are  at  all  better  today,  it  is  not 
Civilization  that  has  bettered  them.  As  for  any 
duurm  in  Civilization  to  preserve  us  from  cruelty, 
there  is  none  such :  if  Civilization  of  itself  could 
aaywise  soften  the  heart,  it  would  be  only  by 
weakening  and  unmanning  it :  its  fascination  is 
like  that  of  a  serpent's  eye,  taking  away  all  pow« 
er  of  resistance.  The  uncivilized  Athenians 
drove  back  into  the  sea  the  countless  host  of  the 
Persians :  the  civilized  Athenians  crouched  and 
fell  before  the  army  of  the  Macedonian. 

And  may  not  we  with  forrow  lay, 
A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  roles, 
AnM>ng  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  have  wrought 
More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappy  day 
Thaa  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought  ? 

It  was  among  the  outcasts  from  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Barope,  the  Russians  and.  the  Spaniards, 

X  % 
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that  the  latest  enterpriser  of  universal  empin 
ibnndered :  wherever  knowledge  had  taken  its 
survey  and  drawn  its  charts,  his  course  was  easy ; 
when   he   got   into  the   unexplored  regions  of 
simple  fiiith,  unquestioning  love  of  country^  and 
devout  loyalty,  he  ran  aground.     But  weaknes 
is    often    nearly  connected   with     cruelty,    as 
strength  and  courage  are  with  kindness.    He 
that  is  weak,   is  liable  to  fear;   and  fear  is 
scarcely  separable  irom  hatred:  painfuUy  con- 
scious of  their  own  debasement,  the  feeble  try 
to  stifle  that  consciousness,  when  an  (^pportuMty 
presents  itself,  by  an   ostentatious   display  of 
all  the  mischief  they  can  do.     Fig-trees,  which 
want  a  wall  to  lean   against,  like  also  to  be 
manured  with  blood :  oaks,  which  can  support 
themselves,  asking  nothing  of  man  save  pennis- 
sion  to  shelter  him  with  their  majestic  brfchrt, 
draw  their  sustenance  from  the  elements. 

When    Civilization    is    severed   from   moril 
principle   and  religious    doctrine,  there  is   no 
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poller'  ih  it  to  make  the  heart  gestle.  The 
Bomafls  afipear  not  to  have  beea  a  ferociowi 
ow-'hhodif  people,  until  after  they  had  been 
^OfTkiud;  and  the  chief  scene  of  the  hoirible 
aCBDcities  which  have  recently  polluted  the  earth, 
wag  the  vain  contemptuous  self-sufficient  capital 
cf  Bnropean  Civilization,  the  Understanding's 
Unholy  of  Unholies.  The  humanizing  influences 
of  Civilization  are  manifested  only  when  she  is 
•eimtent  to  walk  meekly  among  the  handmaids 
of  Religion :  for  Religion  is  the  only  true  soft- 
ener of  the  heart,  Religion,  when  pure  and  unde- 
'filed,  and  encircled  by  the  moral  graces.  So« 
p6odes  has  beautifully  exhibited  this  great  truth, 
thaa*Religion  is  the  only  inviolable  sanctuary  of 
tbe>|itfections,  by  representing  the  heroic  love  of 
-Antigpno  for  her  brother  as  springing  from  and 
afdmU'^by  her  obedience  to  the  '^  unwritten 
stable  laws  of  the  gods,  which  are  not  the  birth 
t«f(.toda]fi  or  yesterday,  but  live  from  everlasting, 
andnooeoan  tell  whence  they  were  revealed,** 
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The  greater  power  .of  the  affections  oyer  the 
modern  world,  is  the  most  blessed  earthly  fruit 
which  Christianity  has  borne ;  and  if  they  are 
weaker  now  than  they  were  among  our  fathers 
and  forefathers,  it  is  because  they  have  been 
sapped  by  Ciyilization. 

All  who  are  read  in  the  biographies  of  literary 
men,  must  feel  assured  that  Knowledge  of  itself 
is  anything  but  the  parent  of  Charity.  Know- 
bdge  gives  an  uneasy  restlessness  to  the  tongue, 
that  unruly  untamable  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison. 
The  very  habit  of  conversing  almost  exclusively 
with  our  own  thoughts,  or  with  the  speechless 
and  lifeless  thoughts  of  others  as  they  lie  in  the 
intellectual  burying-ground  of  a  library,  will 
too  often  indispose  us  for  sympathizing  with  the 
living  and  breathing  thoughts  of  our  neighbours. 
When  our  thoughts  are  the  main,  if  not  the  single, 
object  of  our  thoughts,  they  naturally  acquire  a 
somewhat  inordinate  value.  We  become  convinced 
that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  so  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent  we  ought  to  be:  in  intellectual  as  in  all 
other  action,  nothing  important  or  worthy  can 
be  accomplbhed  without  faith:  but  from  faith 
one  slides  easily  into  bigotry :  it  is  a  very  hard 
thing,  to  be  conyinced  that  we  are  in  the  right, 
without  drawing  the  conclusion   that  all  who 
differ  from  us  must  be  in  the  wrong.    Men  are 
thus  inclined  to  judge   one  another ;  he   who 
judges  may  easily  condemn  ;  and  before  the  hall 
of  judgement  stands  the  scaffold.     Now  this 
overweening  presumption  of  the  intellect  is  only 
to  be  kept  down  by  religion,  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  our  brethren  are  God's  creatures,  and 
that  we  are  no  more ;  so  that  whatever  inequali- 
ties may  exist  among  us  in  lesser  things,  in  our 
highest  of  all  relations,  to  the  eye  that  looks 
down  on  us  from  heaven,  they  vanish.     It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  an  apostle  exclaims : 
Who  art  thou  that  judgeit  another  i  there  is  ome 
lawgiver  who  i$  able  to  save  and  to  destroy :  and 
another  apostle  says  in  almost  the  same  words : 
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WfiQ  art  thou  ihatjudgesf  another  mums  savaii  f 
to  his  own  master  he  standeih  or  faUeUu  Ywa, 
he  continues  in  the  overflowing  oi  his  charity,  he 
shall  be  holden  up  :  for  God  is  able  to  make  kirn 
stand.  But  let  man  never  wish  to  cast  him 
down,  whom  Grod  is  able  to  hold  iq>.  u. 


The  worst  of  all  monopolies  is  that  which 
would  monopolize  God.  u. 


It  is  a  gross  and  most  mischievous,  although 
a  very  common  error,  to  represent  religioii  as 
only  the  means  and  instrument  of  making  men 
moral.  Even  the  next  step  in  the  way  down- 
ward is  hardly  more  perilous,  where  morality  is 
represented  as  only  the  means  and  instrument  of 
making  men  happy,  of  producing  an  orderly  and 
ecisy  and  pleasurable  state  of  society.  It  is 
true,  these  effects  will  follow:  godliness  will 
make  men  morale  and  morality  will  make  them 
happy  :  but  in  neither  case  does  the  cause  eilii 
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t&t  fbe  take  of  the  effect.  It  is  necessary  to 
Atingwh  between  primary  and  mediate  causes, 
thoee  which  produce  effects  either  for  their  own 
purpoees  or  alter  the  order  of  nature,  and  those 
which  are  the  mere  implements  in  producbg  the 
eflbcty  the  shell  out  of  which  the  kernel  is  to 
come.  It  is  growing  dark :  I  wish  to  see  :  I  light 
my  candles,  by  applying  a  burning  match  to 
them :  it  is  evident  that  there  are  two  causes  of 
the  candles  being  lighted ;  the  primary,  which  is 
my  wish  to  see ;  the  mediate,  which  is  the  appli* 
catkm  of  the  match.  Of  these  the  latter  is  alto- 
gether subordinate  to  the  effect ;  it  exists  solely 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  producing  such  an 
effect,  and  having  accomplished  that  purpose, 
it  is  cast  away.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
primary  cause :  that  is  not  subservient  to  the 
effect ;  but  the  effect  is  subservient  to  it :  nobody 
can  say  that  I  want  to  see,  in  order  that  my 
candles  may  be  lighted ;  although  such  in  the 
preisettt  state  of  things  may  be  the  natural  result 
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from  that  want.    This  is  clear  enough  in  all  tha 
is  close   at  hand :  so  soon  howeyer  as  people 
begin  to  speculate  about  remote  objects,  they 
find  the  parts  are  not  equally  well  defined ;  they 
cannot  trace,  so  to  say,  the  circulation  of  causa- 
lity in  the  universe  :  it  is  much  easier  to  go  on 
in  a  straight  line  and  then  make  halt :  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  chariot  race,  as  Nestorenforces  oa  his 
son,  is  to  turn  cleverly  round  the  goal.     When 
we  find  a  cause  habitually  attended  by  any  par* 
ticular  effect,  we  are  fond  of  supposing  that  the 
effect  is  the  cause  of  the  cause ;  of  which  para- 
logism the  dissertations  on  what  are  called  final 
causes  might   furnish   copious   examples.     The 
soul  for  instance  lives  not  for  the  sake  of  anima- 
ting the  body,  although  the  body  is  necessary 
for   its   earthly  manifestation  :  but   in    the  en- 
tanglement   and    thraldom   of  our   senses,   we 
readily  believe  our  bodies  to  be  the  main  portion 
of  ourselves,  to  be,  what  in  the  Homeric  age 
they  were  deemed,  our  real  selves,  as  contradis- 
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tioguiBlied  from  our  souls :  the  spirits  of  the 
heroes^  says  the  bard,  were  hurled  to  Hades; 
their  selves  were  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds.  Nor 
again,  although  eating  and  drinking  are  neces- 
sary lor  the  sustenance  of  the  body,  and  so  are 
the  certain  consequences  of  its  existence,  can 
the  body  be  said  to  live  for  the  sake  of  eatbg 
and  drinking.  Now  morality  is  as  it  were  the 
body  of  godliness,  and  is  requisite  for  its  earthly 
manifestation;  it  is  the  Bptivxiia  KuOapd  kuI 
dfAlavTOK  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  without 
which  all  worship  is  vain  :  and  accordingly  per- 
fect moral  purity  and  perfect  charity  was  the 
form  in  which  the  Godhead  became  incarnate. 
Moreover  as  food  is  needful  for  the  support  and 
action  of  the  body,  so  are  empirical  maxims  of 
expediency  for  the  developement  and  proper 
action  of  the  moral  principle.  And  since  the 
bounty  of  Grod  has  connected  pleasure  with  the 
fulfiknent  of  whatever  is  according  to  his  will ; 
not  only  does  the  receit  of  food  give  pleasure. 
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but  also  the  discharge  of  duty.  Man  hovew 
has  too  often  dissolved  the  union,  by  ndeing  the 
lower  above  the  higher,  and  as  it  were  tornin^ 
the  vessel  topsy-turvy  :  in  both  instances  he  hes 
considered  pleasure  as  the  chief  aim ;  he  has 
thereby  been  led  into  intemperance  physical  asdk 
moral,  and  has  disordered  the  constitution  both 
of  his  body  and  soul. 

The  scale  ascends  then  from  expedieacj 
through  duty  to  religion,  not  from  lelig^ion 
through  duty  to  expediency.  Our  earthly  lute* 
rests  are  at  the  bottom  ;  our  heavenly  inloresU 
are  at  the  top  :  they  seem  to  be  far  asunder  end 
almost  incommunicable :  but  they  meet  ead 
harmonize  and  atone  in  our  duties  :  so  tliat  the 
moral  law  is  as  it  were  the  interpreter  betwMa 
God  and  man.  We  seek  diligently  after  .that 
which  is  expedient,  because  it  enables  us  to- da 
that  which  is  good,  and  thereby  to  mnnifcst  ^ 
beneficence  of  religion  ;  not  contiariwisei  Nf^ 
it  is  only  when  Expediency  is  Jropregeeted 
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iritii  the  euthnstastic  idea,  the  IfAnk  ii^a 
o{ldiily»  that  it  can  break  iu  chain  and  escape  firom 
tbBiTksnnel  in  which  Selfishness  conches  growi- 
m§  at  every  passer  by.  The  commonest  house- 
ksid  account  cannot  be  cast  up,  without  presu- 
wmtQ  the  principles  of  arithmetic :  neither  can  ' 
tbe  motii^es  for  and  against  any  action  be  cast 
up  and  balanced,  without  presuming  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  arithmetic,  that  is,  without  refe- 
mce  more  or  less  remote  to  some  axiom  of  duty. 
Why  am  I  not  to  get  drunk  ?  Because  it  injures 
ny  health  ?  It  will  require  an  endless  induction 
iroin  particular  cases  to  convince  me  of  that : 
saany  of  the  healthiest  men  I  know  are  among 
thdse  who  get  drunk  the  oftenest :  and  it  will  be 
ififieaH  to  establish  that  anything  but  the  sottish 
lUbit  is  mischievous,  or  that  indulgence  now  and 
Aea  does  any  harm  at  all.  Because  it  is  dis- 
gMcefttl?  Butthedisgraceis  a  mere  trifle:  atoper 
iirffevertiially  called  a  good  fellow.  And  besides 
wky  i^it  disgnioeful  ?  except  from  a  feeling  more 
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or  less  distinct  of  its  being  wrong :  and  why  need 
1  care  about  disgrace  ?  where  it  is  not  likely  to 
do  me  any  sensible  material  hurt.  Moreorer 
you  must  shew  me  some  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  keeping  sober,  which  shall  overbalanoe  the 
pleasure  of  getting  drunk.  But  the  moral  law 
is  explicit  and  peremptory :  and  nothing  under 
the  moral  law  can  prohibit  occasional  trans- 
gressions. The  moral  law  commands  me 
undeviatingly  to  preserve  the  supremacy  of 
my  spiritual  over  my  animal  nature ;  it  forbtd:^ 
me  to  drown  my  reason  in  wine  :  it  commands 
me  to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  in  order 
that  I  may  at  all  times  possess  the  indefeisible 
mastery  of  my  faculties.  And  why  again  am  1 
to  submit  to  such  restraints  ?  As  the  moral 
law  has  laid  down  the  rule,  religion  supplies  the 
pri9ciple :  in  order  that  my  body  and  soul  may 
be  devoted  without  intermission  to  the  worship 
of  God ;  that,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  1  may  ever* 
more  have  it  in  my  power  to  employ  them  in 
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tCNne  of  those  works  of  love,  which  are  our 
reasonable  and  most  acceptable  worship.  There 
is  DO  denying^  the  imperativeness  of  this  com- 
mand :  there  should  be  no  resisting  the  efficacy 
of  this  principle.  They  both  extend  too  over 
every  particular  case  ;  while  calculations  of  ex- 
pediency drawn  from  consequences  have  no 
force  save  against  habits :  let  offences  cosie 
one  at  a  time^  and  they  will  slip  through :  for 
to  tell  a  man  that  one  will  make  a  way  for  ano- 
ther,  is  to  insult  his  vigilance  and  self-com^ 
mand ;  and  even  the  most  timid  will  rejoin,  that 
he  knows  best  when  to  close  his  own  gates. 
But  the  Stoic  teacher  arrived  at  the  same  con-* 
elusion  with  the  Christian,  that  he  who  is  guilty 
of  a  single  tittle,  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law : 
only  the  Stoic  knew  of  no  way  to  wash  off  that 
guilt.  For  the  degrees  of  sinfulness  are  of 
small  significance,  when  compared  ^th  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  of  turning  aside  from 
i^ighleousness,  of  defacing  the  divine  imn^e  ia 
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man,  and,  to  use  a  word  of  Cudworth's,  ungod* 
ding  the  soul. 

Morality,  I  have  said,  is  the  outward  form  of 
Religion  :  the  law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  brin^ 
us  unto  Christ  and  make  us  the  children  of  God, 
by  renewing  his  image  within  us.  Although 
the  apostle  is  speaking  with  more  immediate 
reference  to  the  ceremonial  law,  the  whole  tenoor 
of  his  argument  here  as  elsewhere  bears  equaHj 
on  the  moral  law;  under  which  we  contiDue, 
until  being  transfigured  by  faith  we  perfonn  the 
works  of  the  law  in  fulfilment  of  a  more  spiri- 
tual law,  the  living  law  of  faith,  compelling  ns 
by  constraint  not  of  fear  but  of  love.  It  is  thos 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  transfigured  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  reappears  there  in  a 
glorified  form,  another,  yet  still  the  same.  Now 
the  business  of  a  schoohnaater  is,  not  to  spin  a 
cobweb  of  rules  in  every  vacant  corner  of  hit 
pupil's  braih  :  such  webs  axe  of  no  use,  ezoept 
to  catch   flies,   and  to  kill  them:   he  shonld 
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cadiiUl  the  rules  as  the  skeleton  which  gi?es 
shape  and  finnness  to  the  living  particles  suf- 
roiwding  and  concealing  it,  as  the  form  or 
■MMid  in  which  the  vital  intelligent  principle 
organizes  the  rude  element  of  language :  for  a 
fide  is  only  the  residue  of  a  fact  distilled  by  the 
oaderstandingy  the  footstep  which  a  principle 
lesves  behind  it,  to  shew  where  its  path  has 
been ;  lasting  indeed,  and  often  gigantic  as  the 
footstep  left  by  Hercules  in  Scythia,  but  no  less 
nndeservtng  of  the  worship  which  it  too  often 
raoeiTes.  So  also  in  the  moral  law  ought  we 
to  look  for  something  beyond  the  moral  law, 
something  more  than  the  scaffolding  for  the 
ooDstruction  of  our  conduct :  we  should  endea- 
Yonr  to  trace  the  flow  of  the  religious  princijde 
dwough  all  the  bcanching  network  of  socid 
Ufe»  and  should  thus  coATince  ourselves  that  the 
highest  and  the  true  worth  of  mocalky,  is-  iu 
boiiig  the  fittest  mode  of  lealiang  godliness  hers 
vos..  u.  T 
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QD  earth,   in  ether  w(Mrdsy  its  bein^  the  tkifi 
of  Crod.  u. 


Man  is  a  parenthesis  in  nature. 


It  is  in  the  heavens  that  we  niost  sead  our 
way :  without  their  enlightening  gmdaaraj  the 
compass,  useful  as  it  may  be  in  its  siriiordiattle 
depcurtment,  will  fail  us  when  we  are  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  broad  shoreless  sea.  v. 


Our  li£e  is  a  royage. 

Earth  is  our  birth. 

Heaven  is  our  haven.  u. 


No  science  is  so  sure  as  Qonscience*  Seieaee 
draws  lines  of  circumvallaticm  aiound  Truth,  Is 
make  it  surrender,  but  generally  only  starrea  it 
Conscience  is  seated  within,  in  the  citad«t,  and 
too  freqaenUy  has  to  repel  the.atta€ka.  of  Sci* 
ence.  u. 


lift  osgfat  to  be  the  preUminuy  of  petee :  it 
is  ollener  employed  in  pirepantiofit  for  wftr*; 
bat  still  oftener  in  provokinp^  and  declaring  war 
vithout  any  preparation.  0. 


£verybody  seems  to  be  penmaded  tbat  tlra 
author  of  the  universe^  like  the  author  of  the 
fliftdy  aliquando  bonus  donaitat.  c. 


Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  thing  most  Bigtm^ 
Me  in  vice  is  that  about  it  which  is  not  vicioos ; 
at  least  not  necessarily  and  confessedly,  Eateiv 
prise,  braying  danger,  avoiding  an  obstaofe  by 
contrivance  or  overthrowing  it  by  a  hM  push, 
these  are  the  things  young  men  really  love, 
when  they  fancy  they  love  sin.  But  aU  these 
AiBgs  may  be  enjoyed  beat  in  the  craggy  moun> 
taii^pethi  of  virtue.  There  let  them  be  sought. 
Iliey  wiH  not  prove  less  vahiaUe  for  being  un^ 
alloyed* with  ML 
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.  A  changeable  creed  is  at  abcuod,  asanmi- 
clMiigeable  cdnstitution. 


Delenda  est  Carthago  must  be  tbe  motto  ef 
every  moralist.  To  compromise  with  evil  m  to 
compromise  the  sovK  it« 


Very  many  thec^gieal  disputes  and  ecvors 
have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  clearly  defined 
boundary  between  Belief  and  Faith.  MostiT 
they  are  altogether  confounded :  yet  they  are 
exceedingly  different.  One  is  an  act  of  the 
understanding ;  the  other  is  a  principle  of  the 
soul:  and  though  they  ought  to  be  iui 
ble,  they  are  very  often  severed.  Faith 
easily  exist  without  being  brought  forward  into 
that  palpable  insulated  conaeiousneto  wliidifc  is 
necessary  to  an  act  of  belief :  the  most  ignorant 
•day-labourer  has  faith  in  the  constant  order  of 
nature,  and  manifests  it  by  making  Ae  wlmk 
course  of  his  life  conform  to  that  faith  :  but  ht 


I 
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cuuiotbe.taid  to  believe  ta  the  Qonstaiit  dtder 
of  nature ;  for  that  article  of  hb  faith  has.  atver 
been  set  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
propBtotioo.  Ou>  the  other  hand  nothing  is 
conmiODer  than  Belief  without  Faith.  It  is 
common  among,  the  intelligent  even  here  on 
earth ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  attri- 
fantes  which  charactense  the  diabolical  nature  : 
fat  the  deTils  believe  :  tfaej  would  not  be  devils 
if  they  did  not:  but  the  devils  have  no  faith: 
they  would  not  be  devils  if  they  had'. 

In  other  words.  Faith  is  implicit  Belief,  and 
Belief  ^ihould  be  explicit  Faith  :  hut  in  tbli 
wQsid  developement  is  often  soon  followed  by  dis- 
•ointion ;  the  leaves  of  the  flower  unfold,  and 
dfopioff :  and  it  is  an  idld  endeavour  to  repro^ 
4u0e  die  flower  by  sticking  them  on  again.      tr. 


■*«>*iaaM»tei^k*< 


31i*  postulate  of  Archimedes  is  as  tndispen- 
iamelapliysics  as  in  physies.    In  oider  to 


i     ' 
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make  any  progros,  one  must  h«ve  a  given  poiut 
to  start  from.  He  who  begins  nowheM,  will 
never  get  on.  What  point  you  start  from,  mat- 
ters less.  There  is  hardiy  a  spot  on  earth, 
whence  a  river,  after  it  has  once  begun  to  flow, 
may  not  find  its  way  to  the  sea. 

Is  it  then  to  be   supposed   that  in  religion 
alone  Knowledge  can  exist  in  a  Tacuum,   and 
can  knowy  without  having  anything  given  to  it 
to  know  ?     Faith  is  the  parent,  not  the  chiid  of 
Knowledge  :  although  it  is  true  that  when  Faith 
grows  old  or  feeble.  Knowledge,  as  is  the  duty 
of  a  child,   may  cherish  and  support  her:    if 
Knowledge  contrariwise  turns  against  and  tries 
to  slay  Faith,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  it  is 
an  act  of  parricide.     When  the  aposUe  is  describ- 
ing the  building  of  that  spiritual  man,  whose 
headstone  is  charity,  he  makes  him  rest  on  the 
foundation  of  faith :  he  shall  add  to  faith  eoeigy, 
and  to  energy,  as  the  produce  of  the  two, 
knowledge.     For  Faith  to  come  from  Knowledge 
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10  mettiiug  the  wli^le  order  «f  mtore,  aoooidioi^ 

to  whioh  'diings  frow  out  of  daikneu  into  ligikf f 

CHi4  not  out  of  light  into  darknesB.    This  k 

bemtttilblly  exprewed  by  Aftselin  in  the  seotenceft 

preBxed   by  Schleiermacher   to   his   ChriHum 

F^Uh :   Non  qoflero  intelligere  at  credun^  eed 

credo  ut  iiitelligani.     Nam  qui  non  crediderit/ 

Mm  experietur,  et  qui  expertut  non  fnerit,  non 

tnt^iget. 

Are  we  then  to  cast  ourselves  down  into  the 
desperate  and  abysmal  belief  that  religion  as 
imnatura]  to  man  ?  Ood  forbid !  Nothing  i«  more 
natural :  not  light  and  sight  to  the  eye ;  not  thd 
lore  of  woman  to  the  'heart.  As  the  eye  is  akin 
to  light,  and  yearns  fbr  it,  and  rejoices  in  it  3 
at  die  heart  of  man  is  not  made  to  be  aionei 
but  feels,  when  woman  is  brought  unto  him, 
that  she  is  bone  of  his  bones  and  flesh  of  his 
ftesh :  so  like^iHse  is  there  something  in  his 
spiritual  nature  aUn  16  God,  eomething  <that 
yearns  for  and  rejoices  in  'his  presence,  that  is 
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not  made  to  be  alone,  that  when  a  divule  timlb 
U  brought  imto  it,  lecog^ises  and  ackaoiriedgea 
it  and  starts  up  to  embrace  it :  there  is  a  foua* 
taio  of  godly  love  that  gushes  forth  like  spring- 
ing waters,  when  the  earthy  covering  that  thaX 
it  out  from  the  light  of  heaven  is  pierced  througb. 
But  as  the  eye  cannot  fashion  the  light  that  is 
to  shine  on  it,  nor  make  it  shine,  and,  unless 
the  light  graciously  shine  on  it,  would  shimber 
in  dark  obstruction,  unaware  of  its  own  excd- 
lent  nature ;  and  as  the  heart  of  man  although 
framed  to  love  woman,  cannot  frame  for  itself 
the  woman  it  is  to  love,  and  unless .  she  be 
brought  before  it,  will  moulder  in  dreary  apathy, 
unconscious  of  its  beautiful  capacities:  so 
neither  can  the  religious  appetite  in  man  create 
for  itself  the  food  it  is  to  feed  on :  man  canBd 
invent  God ;  but  he  can  know  him,  when  be 
vouchsafes  to  reveal  himself;  and  having  once 
known  God,  can  discover  him  in  all  things 
Ja  the   one   sense   then  I  believe   there  is 
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wmA  a  dung  as  natonl  religion ;  t>at  not  in  die 
as  devised  and  made  by  man  bim* 
in  its  origin  religion  is  supernatural; 
after  it  lias  once  arisen,  it  becomes  natural, 
ioaMEiiich  as  it  arouses  and  corresponds  witb 
that  in  -man  wbicb  is  supernatural.  ir. 


la  it  not  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  a  first 
or  first  {ffincipk  should  be  demonstrated  d 


People  accustomed  to  high  living  must  have 
something  new  and  recondite  to  stimulate  their 
palled  and  cloyed  appetites.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
cannot  see  God,  except  in  something  marvellous 
and  miraculous.  Although  it  is  in  the  order  of 
the- universe,  inanimate  and  animate,  unintelli* 
gent  and  intelUgent,  that  the  supreme  Power 
and  Wisdom  and  Goodness  are  most  evidently 
displayed ;  so  depraved  and  vicious  is  our  taste, 
that  tlie  very  constancy  and  universality  of  die 
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manifestation  hinder  onr  obseiriiig^  it.  If  God 
were  to  grow  faint  and  to  slumber,  and  to  let 
the  universe  droop  and  close  its  eyes  and  sink 
into  the  anns  of  sleep,  we  should  then  be  aroued 
to  perceive  his  being  and  his  might :  at  picsent 
the  power  of  God  is  hidden  from  us  by  hm  om« 
nipotence. 

A  Parisian  female  philosopher  exclaimed  to 
some  one  who  was  explaining  to  her  that  erery- 
thing  in  nature  has  its  use  :  Ah  ottif  pour  la  ImtCf 
elle  est  bien  utile  :  elle  nous  cclaire  pendant  la  nuii. 
Mais  d  quoi  bon  le  soleii  ?  qui  ne  se  montre  qu^en 
pkin  jour.  Well !  we  have  all  wit  enough  to 
laugh  at  her :  but  we  have  not  wit  enough  to 
find  out  that  her  case  is  ours.  For  we  too  are 
continually  blind  to  the  presence  and  insensible 
to  the  love  of  God,  because  he  is  alwavs  and 
every  where  present,  and  because  every  breath  of 
our  bodies  and  of  our  souls  is  animated  only  by 
his  love.  We  search  after  a  source  for  the 
river,  not  for  the -sea*     Nay,  poor  dnll   stupid 
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idiseless  creatures  that  ve  are,  we  deti»e  vha^ 
is  oidmary ;  we  have  even  made  it  a  by-wovd  of 
vspioach ;  and  we  disdain  to  be  excited  by  any* 
thing  but  what  is  extraordinary.     Savages  per- 
ceive  not  Gody  except  when  he  thunders  and 
lif^iloBS.    The  prophet  indeed,  the  man  of  God, 
when  he  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
p—splt  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the 
OMMintaios  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks,  and 
after  the  wind  an  earthquake,    and  after  the 
earthqusfke  a  fire,  well  knew  that  the  Loid  was 
aot  so  immediately  present  in  those  exhibitions 
of  destructive  power,  the  wind  and  the  earth- 
quake and  the  fire,  as  in  the  still  small  voice, 
whether  it  be  the  still  small  voice  of  Law,  which 
is  the  principle  of  the  life  of  the  universe,  or  the 
still  small  voice  of  Conscience,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  life  of  the  human  soul.    The- 
man  of  God  knew  this :  but  an  evil  and  adul- 
terous generation  eeeketh  after  a  sign.    They 
cannot  see  God  m  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens. 
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iii.|;)ie«kenia;tio]i  of  nighi  and, day  or  line  9tm^ 
iQiion  of- the  seasooft  and  all  tbe  bleswigv  thUil 
drop  from  the  wheel  of  Time  as  it  circles;  they 
cannot  see  him  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Uie 
throughout  the  world:  but  if  they  see  a. nod 
turned  into  a  serpent,  they  are  very  willing  to 
see  him  there.  They  cannot  see  the  divinity  of 
Christianity  in  all  the  good  gifts  which  it  has 
showered  over  the  earth,  in  the  dignity  it  haa 
given  to  all  the  duties  and  hopes  of  huud,  tn  ita 
answering  every  question  of  the  soul  and  intdlir« 
gibly  solving  the  whole  riddle  of  our  being:  but 
if  they  hear  of  a  fig-tree  withering,  they  are  ready 
to  fall  down  and  worship.  Nay  more,  many  ia 
this  most  idolatrous  generation  assert  that  the 
belief  in  such  miracles  is  the  only  stable  fouiw 
dation  for  religious  faith. 

It  was  not  thus  that  the  Apostles  preadiad* 
It  was  not  thus  that,  the  great  Christian  i^loio- 
pher  Augustin  taught.  "The  miracle  (he.ss^) 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  that  of  water  he 
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wine,  is  not  to  be  marrdlleA  lit  hj  thMi 
^Am  kMw  that  God  wrought  it.  For  He  mMli 
tje^  wine  on  that  day  in  those  nt  water-^^olt 
wlilch  he  commanded  to  be  filled  with  water, 
^MiD  every  year  makes  it  in  the  vines.  For  •■ 
trhflt  the  servants  poured  into  the  water-^t» 
wasf  changed  into  wine  by  the  working  of  the 
Lotdy  so  what  the  clouds  pour  down  i^  changed 
iato  wme  by  the  working  of  the  same  Lord^ 
This  however  we  do  not  wonder  at,  because  it 
happens  every  year;  by  its  constancy  itthaa 
eeased  to  make  us  wonder.  But  who  is  theat 
that  bdiolds  the  workings  of  God,  whereby  this 
whole  world  is  governed  and  administered,  and 
is-  not  astounded  and  overwhelmed  by  miracles* 
If  he  beholds  the  power  of  a  single  grain,  of  any 
seed,  it  is  a  mighty  thing,  it  is  awful  to  the  be« 
kiMler.  Bat  because  men  intent  on  something 
else  lost  the  contemplation  of  God's  worksy 
wtaei^in  they  should  daily  give  praise  to  the 
maker;  God,  as  iC  were,  reserved  ^to  hhukelf' 
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some  tt&usual  things  which  he  might  perfbcm, 

that  he   might  more  wond^ully  arouae  meo 

from   their  slumber  to  worship  him.     A  dead 

man  rose  again :  men  marvelled :  so  many  are 

born  daily ;  and  no  one  marvels.     If  w^  were  to 

consider  more  reasonably,  it  is  a  greater  miraele 

for  him  who  was  not,  to  be«  than  for  him  who 

was,   to  rise  again.     Yet  the  same  God,  the 

father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  Word 

does  all  things  and  governs  all  things,  wbo  also 

created  all  things.    The  former  miracles   God 

wrought  by  his  Word  when  with  himself:  the 

latter  miracles  he  wrought  by  the  same  Word 

incarnate  and  made  man  for  us.     As  we  wonder 

at  what  was  done  by  the  man  Jesus,  so  let  us 

wonder  at  what  was  made  by  the  God  Jesus. 

By  the  God  Jesus  were  made  the  heavens,  and 

the  earth,   the  sea,   and   all  the  glory  of  the 

heavens,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  and  all 

the  fruitfulness  of  the  sea;   all  these  things 

which  lie  before  our  eyes  were  made  by  the  God 
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Jena.  And  we  behold  them ;  end  if  his  spirit 
is  ia  us  they  so  please  us,  as  that  we  praise  the 
naker ;  not  so  that  turning  to  the  work  we  torn 
away  finm  the  maker,  and  as  it  were  turning  bur 
faces  to  the  things  made,  turn  our  backs  on  him 
wbo  made  them.  (ExftotU,  in  Evang,  Jokan. 
TrmOat.  VIIL)  u. 

ne  whole  life  of  Jesus  waa  spent  in  gifing 
alms.  u. 


We  may  well  cry  out  against  Absentees :  we 
ave  crying  out  against  the  whole  world.        u. 


I  cannot  pray.    Then  pray  till  you  can.    Hie 
most  constant  letter-writer  has  the  most  to  say. 


If  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  we  should 
learn  firom  Life  to  live,  and  from  Death  to  die. 
But  all  i^  out  of  joint :  the  world  is  playing  at 
cross  purposes :  and  if  we  learn  at  all,  it  is  rather 
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Dieath   that  teaches  us  to  Kve,  and -life  that 
teaches  us  to  die.  u. 


Every  true   Christian  begins  by  committifif 
suicide.  u. 


The  history  of  the  earth  is  a  digressioii. 

When  will  the  subject  be  resumed  ? 

At  the  day  of  Judgement.  ui 


It  is  awful  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead  :  and 
though  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  botmm  would  cut '  up 
history  by  the  roots,  yet  he  who  delivered  the 
maxim,  feeling,  as  he  must  have  felt  at  the 
moment  of  uttering  it,  what  a  thing  Death  ii, 
how  severing,  how  pitiful,  how  reconciUng,  spake 
well ;  and,  if  he  only  meant  to  inculcate  as  a 
moral  duty  abstinence  from  acrimonioas  or 
irreverent  expressions  against  the  departed  and 
the  dumb,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  dso  spakC 
wisely. 
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Tean  an  the  sign  both  of  sorrow  and  of  joy ; 
just  as  in  Tillage  churches  the  same  bell  with  its 
'*  music  nearest  heayen"  tells  the  tidings  both  of 
waddings  and  of  funerals.     In  towns  they  have 
often  dififerent  bells  for  the  two  purposes.     But 
in  this  as  in  so  many  other  respects  poverty  is 
wiser  than  wealth :  for  while  the  poor  must  needs 
stay  at  home,  riches  too  often  only  supply  people 
with  the  means  of  going  astray.    It  beautifully 
exemplifies  the  unity  of  life,  and  blends  its  gay* 
est  with  its  most  sorrowful  scene,  to  have  the 
sssno  star  heralding  the  night,  which  heralds  the 
day.    It  leads  us  to  perceive  that  day  is  only  a 
brighter  and  more  garish,  and»  unless  it  be  tem* 
pered  'and  sobered  by  solemn  thoughts,  a  less 
worthy  night ;  and  that  night  is  an  expansion 
and  bif^er  power  of  day,  wherein  the  finite  vanish* 
es  in  the  infinite.    The  j<4Uty  of  the  bridal  peal  is 
softened  and  as  it  were  veiled  over  by  the  thought 
of  Mother  world ;  and  like  the  veiled  bride  her- 
self it  gives  an  intimation  that  there  is  something 
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purer  and  more  precious  than  the  ti-a*>nt"'. 
earthly  beauty :  while  on  the  other   Ud'nl    '  ^ 
sound  of  death  loses  somewhat  of  as  ^t.  *s\ 
hollownessy  and  may  seem  to  be  only  tl.c  i .  >? 
der  of  a  heavenly  marriage.  u. 


Death  is  the  gate  that  leads  from  mortality  to 
immortality.  How  indeed  should  a  mortal  be- 
come  immortal  except  by  casting  off  hi^  mor- 
tality ?  u. 

What  a  beautiful  thing  a  veil  is !  On  passing 
from  the  North  to  the  South  of  Europe,  I  know 
not  what  is  more  striking  or  more  pleasing  than 
the  change  in  the  female  head-dress  from  bon- 
nets to  veils.  The  latter  are  not  only  surrounded 
with  the  glory  of  ancient  association,  having 
once  overshadowed  the  brows  of  Grecian  virgins 
and  of  Roman  matrons,  of  Antigone  and  of 
Cornelia,  while  the  approval  of  Saint  Paul 
almost  in  a  manner  hallows  them  ;  but  in  them- 
selves too  they  are  incomparably  more  comely 
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and  more  becoming.  A  veil  is  more  fiexible> 
more  pliant,  more  graceful,  and  therefore  more 
feminine :  when  the  face  is  open,  it  hangs  aronnd 
it  with  a  suitableness  only  to  be  surpassed  by 
nature's  own  veil,  the  hair ;  which,  as  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  was  given  to  woman  for  a  covering,  so 
that,  if  it  is  long,  it  is  a  glory  to  her  :  when  the 
veil  covers  the  face,  its  folds  mingle  harmoni- 
ously with  the  folds  of  her  other  appardi,  and  it 
admonishes  us  that  the  wearer  bears  about  her 
the  mystery  and  the  sanctity  of  womanhood. 
But  bonnets  are  stiff,  cumbrous,  fantastical,  gro- 
tesque, presumptuous,  nay  often,  so  perverse  is 
fashion,  shameless :  they  as  it  were  impound 
our  eyes  on  the  flesh  which  they  inclose  :  they 
atrip  the  face  of  its  appropriate  back-ground, 
and  thereby  mar  its  picturesqueness :  they  bring 
out  the  full  face  with  an  effrontery  that  affronts, 
with  a  challenge  of  admiration  which  not  seldom 
operates  like  a  defiance :  and  although  they  are 
often  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  shewing 
off  the  face,  the  whole  face,  and  nothing  but  the 

7      ** 
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faee,  thejwiil  sometimefl  enter  into  a  daring: 
and  dangerous  rivalry  with  it»  and  now  and 
then  stare  it  out  of  countenance,  until  the  head 
seems  to  be  a  mere  poll  for  shewing  off  the  bon- 
net that  tops  it.     Custom  indeed,  as  it  so  often 
makes  us  blind  to  what  is  excellent,  tends  also 
to  make  us  insensible  of  deformity  :  dislikes  wear 
away,  as  well  as  likings :  and  the  habits  oC  our 
minds  entertain  a  sort  of  fraternal  affectton  fw 
those  of  our  bodies.     Else  how  couki  such  an 
animal  as  a  fop  exist  in  an  age  when  dress  is 
so  unlovely  and  so  graceless  ?    Hence  the  only 
way  of  obtaining  an  impartial  verdict,    is,  to 
give  the  cause  a  fictitious  venue  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  it  before  a  less  prejudiced  tribunal. 
When  we  are  looking  at  a  picture,  the  judgement 
is  not  so  likely  to  have  been  bruised  or  worn 
flat  by  use,  or  biassed  by  self-kyve :  and  we  oiay 
be  sure  that  whatever  is  ugly  in  a  portrait,  as  a 
white  waistcoat  for  instance,  or  a  stardied  era- 
vat,  or  a  round  hat,  can  never  be  tnily  haml- 
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«ome  or  seemly  on  a  liTiiig  Ibim :  akfaiMigh  tk«e 
may  be  eztiaoeous  notions  of  ckianKmwH  or 
co^lttggg  or  the  like,  which,  together  with  h^ut, 
keep  the  eye  from  taking  oflence.  Now  be- 
tween a  veil  and  a  bmmet,  no  painter  could 
hesitate  for  a  moment:  the  one  welcomes  his 
art;  the  other  repels  it.  Still  more  decided, 
though  perhaps  less  competent,  is  the  sentence 
of  Sculpture.  Such  of  my  readers  too  as  have 
seen  Madame  Catalani  at  an  Oratorio  in  one  of 
oar  churches,  cannot  but  hare  noticed  the  con* 
trast  between  the  chaste  classical  simplicity  of 
the  veil  that  overhung  her  fine  features,  and  the 
gaudy  peacocks'  tails  spread  round  the  faces  of 
our  countrywomen  :  and  few,  I  should  conceive, 
can  have  had  their  taste  so  distorted  by  the 
confinement  it  had  grown  up  in,  as  to  doubt 
w4iich  was  worthiest  of  preference,  at  least  in 
such  a  place  and  on  such  an  occasion.  Which 
4eads  me  to  suggest  by  the  way  that  .the  effect 
^'  thoso  religious   festivals  would  be  greatly 
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hightened  and  purified,  if  th^  female  singers 
wore  a  simple,  uniform^  nunrlike  garb,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  solemnity  of  the  words 
they  utter  and  of  the  buildings  within  which 
they  utter  them.  Their  dress  now  is  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  both.  Above  all  things 
let  them  obey  Saint  Paul  and  wear  veils.  So 
should  the  eye  help  on  the  ear  as  it  floats  along 
the  stream  of  sound,  instead  of  retarding  it,  and 
distracting  it,  and  filling  it  with  its  own  unsatis- 
fiedness  and  contrariety  and  confusion. 

Even  a  plain  face  may  be  deemed  fair  behind 
a  veil ;  and  a  lovely  one  loses  little  of  its  loveli* 
ness :  that  little  too  is  abundantly  compensated 
by  the  moral  charms  which  breathe  around  it, 
and  by  the  startling  delight  that  attends  its 
unforeseen  undesigned  manifestation.  O  that 
people  would  but  bear  this  in  mind  !  and  would 
bear  in  mind  also  that,  true  as  it  is  of  sensu- 
ous beauty,  it  is  still  truer  of  moral  beauty  ! 
Comely  as  every  veil  is,  far  comelier  than  any 
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veil  woven  by  earthly  hands  is  the  veil  which 
modesty  draws  before  genius,  the  veil  which  hu- 
mility draws  before  goodness,  concealing  it  not 
only  ftY>m  the  eyes  of  others  but  from  its  own,  and 
in  very  fact  not  letting  the  left  hand  know  what 
the  right  hand  doth.     These  are  things  the  like 
of  which  one  does  sometimes  see,  albeit  rarely, 
and  perchance  only  in  women.     Men  are   in* 
duced  by  the  practices,  if  not  by  the  necessities, 
of  life,   to  go  bare-headed:   their  hat  is  only 
meant  as  a  protection,  to  keep  off  the  rain  and 
wind  and  sunshine :   and  they  seem  to  think 
that  even  in  a  spiritual  sense,  *'  if  a  man  have 
long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him."    A  man's  words 
and  actions  come  down  in  large  drops,  with  a 
hubbub,  often  causing  a  flood,  often  hardening 
into  hailstones:  a  woman's,  especially  at  that 
season  of  life  when  her  mind's  eye  is  beginning 
to  see  beyond  the  walls  of  her  home,  and  her 
soul  begins  to  feel  that  her  own  family,  dear 
as  they  all  are,  yet  are  not  enough  to  ex- 
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haust  iU  gushing  redundant  affifictions,  her  freili 
ihoughto  rise  up  like  an  exhalation,  her  kind 
deeds  fall  on  you  like  dew ;  they  cheer,  they 
enliven,  they  gladden ;  yet  you  see  them  not ; 
you  hardly  see  whence  they  arise :  no  cLood  pie- 
cedes  them,  no  noise  accompanies  them ;  the 
iitars  themselves  cannot  come  forth  mofe  quietly : 
and  the  only  change,  if  any,  perceivable  in 
her  from  whom  they  proceed,  is,  that  she  is 
somewhat  less  distinctly,  somewhat  more  dimly 
seen*  I  have  heard  wisdom  from  men ;  but 
unfortunately  they  have  generally  known  too 
well  how  wisely  they  were  talking :  the  wisdom 
which  I  have  sometimes  imbibed  from  softer  lips, 
has  been  far  purer  and  more  spiritual  and  more 
essential :  it  tasted  not,  like  the  other,  of  the 
cask :  it  wrought  not  by  force,  but  by  gen- 
tleness, nerving  by  softening,  strengthening  by 
comforting  and  rejoicing.  With  this  veil  thus 
encircling  and  clinging  round  the  virgin  soul, 
there  is  nothing  in  outward  nature  that  ean  vie 
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in  tovelinew;   unleit  it  be  that  eUierial  ▼«!  of 
light  which  the  morning  draws  over  the  taiui- 
ment :  from  which,  by  an  image  brought  dailj 
before  our  yiew,  we  may  learn  to  frame  some 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  Nature  is  the 
veil  of  God.     And  what  if  our  senses  are  only 
such  a  yeil  drawn  over  our  souls,  concealing 
them,  even  as  the  daylight  conceals  the  stars, 
supplying  them  with  all  the  capacities  need- 
ful for  the  uses  and  wants  of  our  earthly  being, 
and  impenetrable,  save  by  fleeting  momentary 
glimpses,  because  to  penetrate  it  would  be  to 
die  I    And  what  if  Death  be  but  a  withdrawing 
of  the  senses  from  before  the  soul,  as  the  evening 
withdraws  the  veil  of  light  from  before  the  stars, 
and  a  revealing  of  countless  new  realms  of  un- 
fathomable incomprehensible  being,  to  which 
those  very  senses  now    make  us   insensible ! 
What  if  the  sphere  of  Death  be  as  far  above  the 
sphere  of  Life  in  magnitude,  in  grandeur,  in 
wcsalth,  in  glory,  and  in  sublimity,  as  the  iirma- 
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ment  of  night  surpasses  the  fiimament  of  day  ! 
In  our  present  state  indeed  we  see  only  through 
a  glass  darkly  :  as  we  pierce  through  the  fikn  of 
daylight  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  so  ought  know- 
ledge to  be  as  a  glass  disclosing  to  us  .those 
spiritual  and  godly  truths  which  are  ai  rayed  in 
the  fair  garment  of  Nature  and  lurk  behind  her 
beautiful  veil.  Alas !  it  is  oftener  the  glass 
which  ministers  to  our  lusts,  or  which  helps  us 
to  gaze  and  wonder  at  ourselves.  As  for  Truth, 
we  are  content  to  guess  at  it. 

The  veil  which  in  the  Temple  divided  the  Holy 
place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  this  natural  veil  which  con- 
ceals the  supernatural  world.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  indeed  represents  it  as  typical  of 
Christ's  human  nature,  the  new  and  living  way 
by  which  we  enter  into  the  Holiest.  But  types, 
as,  were  it  needful,  might  easily  be  shewn,  often 
admit  of  manifold  interpretation :  and  at  all 
events  what  was  more  immediately  designed  to 
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typify  the  incamation  of  the  Word,  may  not 
unsuitably  be  looked  upon  as  typifying  the  crea^ 
lion  of  the  world  by  the  Word.  In  one  respect 
at  least  its  applicableness  cannot  be  questioned ; 
and  a  diligent  consideration  of  it  would  needs  be 
very  salutary :  although  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  most  holy,  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  also  holy,  if  we  know  but  how  to  fix 
our  eyes  on  them.  The  difference  is  not  of  con- 
trariety, but  of  degree :  we  are  already  in  the 
outer  court:  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  Death 
lead  us  not  behind  the  veil,  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  u. 


There  is  but  one  tower  ^*  whose  top  reacheth 
unto  heaven ;"  and  man  did  not  build  it.  Like 
the  ladder  seen  by  the  patriarch,  it  was  let  down 
from  above ;  and  the  eyes  of  faith  may  still  be- 
hold the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing on  it.  We  have  still  an  Eden,  if  we  will  but 
enter  it:  for,  as  Stolberg  says  in   his  golden 
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B^ok  ^  Lave,  ^'  in  the  gaiden  of  tbe  Scriptam 
too  doth  God  walky  and  would  talk  with  msD : 
but  Adam  hides  himself  amongst  the  troas.'' 
No  Chenibim  with  flaming  swoida  are  plaocd 
there  to  drive  us  away ;  but  the  voice  of  Him 
who  is  higher  than  the  Chenibim  is  evensocs 
breathing  from  every  part  of  it  and  callmg  i»  to 
come  in. 

Such  as  have  loved  to  contemplate  the  icver* 
sal  of  the  original  curse,  on  seeing  the  name 
borne  by  the  mother  of  sin  as  it  were  embiema- 
ticaliy  reversed  in  the  first  word  of  the  hymn  to 
the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  on  perceiving  £m 
reversed  in  Ave,  may  perchance  find  some  food 
for  their  fancy  in  the  similarity  between  Babel, 
the  spiriug  fabric  of  pride,  of  the  upstart  attempt 
to  take  heaven  by  storm,  converted  by  God  into 
a  spear  wherewith  to  shiver  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  the  Bible^  the  book  of  humilily^  the 
gracious  summons  and  guide  to  heaven,  the  re* 
veille  of  immortality,  the  cry  of  him  who-  «liuld 
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gsditt'  an  nations  together  even  as  a  ban  falhec^ 
etb  her  oUckens  nnder  her  wings.  OA^rs  will 
piobably  laug^  at  them«  Be  it  so;  provided 
tiiey  do  it  in  mirth  and  gentleness :  thcfir  plea- 
sma  may  be  somewhat  like  that  of  the  former, 
ailteogh  below  it  perhaps  both  in  kind  and  de- 
gree. But  let  none  laugh  scornfully^  for  his 
own  sake :  the  only  person  much  harmed  by 
scorn  is  the  scomer.  ir. 


Nothing  bat  the  heayenly  fimXv  can  save  us 
from  defilement  and  debasement  in  the  den  of 
Oiice.  True^  it  is  a  lowly  herb  growing  out  of 
the  earth ;  bat  man  cannot  find  it : 

"Aripaffi  yt  9rffrotvr  6iol  li  rt  rdyra  BJi^arr^t. 
Hie  root  too  is  black  :  it  springs  oat  of  suffer- 
ing and  patience ;  but  the  flower  is  like  milk, 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  ir. 


Many  men  have  been  heroic  in  exploit ;  few 
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in  endurance.  Pride  tells  them  that,  to  act, 
they  must  be  doing  something.  And  yet  the 
greatest  action  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
is  the  Passion  of  Christ;  an  action  almost  as 
much  surpassing  all  others  in  its  heroic  magna- 
nimity, as  it  surpasses  them  in  the  extent  and 
momentousness  of  its  consequences.  u. 


Other  religions  take  up  their  home  in  the 
past  or  the  future  ;  Christianity  in  the  present, 
wherein  the  past  and  future  are  involved.  Tliat 
is,  other  religions  are  of  Time,  Christianity  is  of 
Eternity :  for  Time,  it  has  been  remarked,  con- 
sists only  of  the  past  and  the  future ;  Eternity 
is  always  present.  u. 


One  fine  moonless  evenmg  under  the  influence 
of  strong  emotion  I  cast  my  eyes  upward  (I  be- 
lieve for  sympathy)  to  the  stars  which  were 
shining  brightly  above  my  head.  But  I  felt 
that  their  heavenliness  was  too  impassive  for  nie. 
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and  became  more  conscious  than  ever  of  the 
necessity  of  an  incarnation. 


Love  partakes  of  the  infinite  in  its  nature,  and 
if  it  has  not  something  infinite  to  feed  on,  feeds 
on  and  devours  itself. 


Living  things  are  flexible  in  proportion  to  their 
life ;  and  of  all  things  the  most  flexible  and  plas- 
tic is  the  soul  of  man ;  just  as,  what  was  made 
for  the  souly  Christianity  is  the  most  flexible  and 
plastic  of  institutions.  Both  of  them,  indeed 
without  violence  to  their  nature  may  be  adapted 
to  anything  but  evil. 


God  unites  opposites,  because  in  him  .  all 
things  meet.  God  works  by  opposites,  because 
from  him  all  things  issue. 
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Do  you  fancy  yourself  Pbocion,  that  you  at- 
tempt to  drive  men  into  conviction  with    such 
few  arguments  ?  To  drive  them  into  conviction  ? 
no :  because  in  that  case  they  would  still  be  un- 
convinced.    Our  suggestions  are  only  meant  to 
lead  people  to  set  about  convincing  themselves. 
And  for  that  purpose  they  can  hardly  be  too 
brief.     It  is  the  same  in  that  other  great  depart- 
ment of  human  action,  war ;  for  half  the  battle 
is  to  find  our  way,  and  the  other  half  is  to  fight 
it.     If  you  wish  a  general  to  be  beaten,  send 
him  a  ream  full  of  instructions ;  if  you  wish  him 
to  succeed,  give  him  a  destination,  and  bid  him 
conquer. 

And  so,  Reader,  (for  it  is  time  to  have  done 
with  guessing)  would  I  bid  you  conquer  in  your 
warfare  against  your  four  great  enemies,  the 
world,  the  devil,  the  flesh,  and  above  all,  that 
obstinate  and  perverse  self-will,  unaided  by 
which  the  other  three  would  be  comparatively 
powcrles^s.     Many  things  in  these  pages  may  l>e 
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mere  guesses,  crude  aad  doubtful,  hasty  and 
remote  from  truth ;  but  the  chief  things  which 
they  have  pointed  at,  be  assured,  are  notaci; 
unless  the  earth  be  a  guess,  and  the  sun,  aad 
the  sea,  and  virtne,  and  the  word  of  Ood*  These 
are  so  many  beams  of  the  same  light,  so  many 
forms  and  manifestations  of  the  one  great  "fte- 
sence  that  animates  and  upholds  the  universe, 
binding  and  embracing  tl  with  arms  of  Imfe, 
He  then,  as  the  father  and  presenrer  and  per* 
yading  life  of  all  these  wonderful  realities,  must 
himself  be  reality  in  the  highest  sense ;  nor  can 
anything  good  be  real  apart  from  him.  It  is  not 
I  alone,  nor  any  fallible  man,  who  tell  you  this, 
but  the  visible  witnesses  of  his  existence,  who 
are  also  the  declarers  of  his  will.  Each  has  it 
voice  of  its  own*  and  each  is  in  unison  #ith  ail. 
listen  to  their  universal  chorus,  and  you  shall 
hear  it  plainly  say :  God  is  good;  and  mearegood^ 
fir  we  ohejf  God  9  and  to  obey  God  u  iobe  good. 
And  is  this  all  ?    Yes,  all  perhaps  that  all 
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the  varied  Toices  of  the  imiverae  distiActiy  utt^r; 
yet  shorit  as  the  leasoA  u,  it  will  take  u»  ibi 
eteraity  to  practise.  Bat  how  obey  God  ?  By 
Btrivrng  to  be  what  he  is.  For  he  evidently  a 
our  perfection ;  so  that  we  mmt  come  nearer 
perfection  in  proportion  as  we  approach  to  him: 
iSitrive  then  to  resemble  God ;  is  he  lore  ?  by 
(Cherishing  love ;  is  he  truth  ?  by  studying  to  be 
like  the  truth,  in  your  intellect  by  meditation, 
in  your  aims  by  single-heartedness,  in  yovkt 
feelings  by  sincerity,  in  your  actions  by  plain 
and  open  dealing. 

I  have  set  before  you  two  great  certainties ;  the 
Maker  of  the  universe,  and  the  duty  of  man. 
A  third  remains,  the  Bible,  which  declares  and 
reconciles  the  preceding,  and  therewith  instructs 
us  in  all  needful  knowledge,  assuring  us  of  a 
heaven  at  our  journey's  end,  warning  us  against 
the  enemies  who  will  oppose  our  progress,  and 
teaching  us  how,  through  whose  intercession, 
with  whose  assistance,  by  what  means,   these 
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%ntmi9$  may  be  encountered  and  otereome. 
jYeel  we  shall  triumith  over  them,  dangerous  as 
Uiey  are.  For  sin  too  is  a  reality,  with  its  cor- 
xuptiAg  fiEilsehoodSy  and  their  inevitable  conse- 
jquence,  overwhelming  final  ruin.  This  is  the 
real  enemy  against  which  you  are  summoned 
to  contend.  Range  yourself  against  it  under 
Chibt's  banner,  nothing  doubting ;  nor  fly  from 
the  only  field  where  to  fight  heartily  is  to  con« 
quer.  God  will  himself  do  the  rest  certainly, 
if  we  will  but  certainly  trust  in  him.  His  Grace 
and  every  other  blessing  be  with  you,  Reader, 
and,  if  it  may  be,  with  the  Guessers  also. 

Farewell. 
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